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From the Monthly Magazine. |cireumstances, outrun him for a season in 
the race of popularity. 

Life and Poetical Works of the Reverend|. When about seven and twenty years ago, 
George Crabbe, in 8 vols. 12mo. Vol. 1.|\Crabbe, after half a lifetime spent in retire- 
containing the Life of Crabbe. By his/ment and silence, broke upon the world for 
Son. London, 1834. ithe second time in his Parish Register and 

Sir Eustace Grey, a great deal of very 

Tis is.the first of a series of eight vo-|pretty writing was bestowed on the ilbus- 
lames, in which we are about to have be-|tration of three deep propositions:—namely, 
fore us the life, journals, and annotated|(this was not a very novel one,) that poetry 
poems of Mr. Crabbe, in the same portable|is read for the sake of the excitement it 
shape, and at the same rate of cost, as the|gives to our minds and feelings; that pain- 

Life and Works of Lord Byron, and the ful emotions are more energetic and excit- 

poetry of Sir Walter Scott; illustrated,jing than pleasurable ones; and that, as 

moreover, in the same exquisite manner,|Mr. Crabbe dealt more exclusively than 
by designs from our best artists. Wejany other modern poet in sad and dismal 
hardly doubt that this attempt to extend |su jects, he must eventually, of course, 
the circulation of Crabbe’s poetry, especial-|outstrip all his rivals in popular favour.— 
ly among the less affluent classes of the;The world has outlived all reverence for 
community, will be attended with as much|such juvenile pedantry as made the staple 
success as either of the previous adven-|and glory of the school of criticism we have 
tures to which we have alluded. Placed|been alluding to: in other words, it has 
by Byron, Scott, Fox, and Canning, and,|come to be the fashion to test metaphysical 
we believe, by every one of his eminent|zeneralizations (as they were called) by 
contemporaries, in the very highest rank/fact; and the slightest application of that 
of excellence, Crabbe has never yet become|criterion must be sufficient for the utter 
familiar to hundreds of thousands of Eng-|demolition of the ingenuities in question.— 
lish readers well qualified to appreciate|Every man that lays his hand_on his own 
and enjoy his merits. “‘The poet of the/breast, knows perfectly well that painful 

or,’ as his son justly styles him, has|emotions are not necessarily more power- 
itherto found little favour except with the |ful than pleasurable ones. Is there any- 
rich; and yet, of all English authors, he is|thing of pain in the enthusiasm of the chase; 
the one who has sympathized the mostjor 

profoundly and tenderly with the virtues} 

and the sorrows of humble life—who has! “In the stern joy which warriors feel 

best understood the fervours of lowly love In foemen worthy of their steel;” 

and affection—and painted the anxieties| 

and vicissitudes of toil and penury with thejor in the rapture of successful love, or the 
closest fidelity and the most touching pa-|generous glow of active benevolence?— 
thos. In his works the peasant and the|And then, as to the probable ultra-popular- 
mechanic will find everything to elevate|ity of a poet whose claim should be founded 
their aspirations, and yet nothing to quick-|on his exclusive devotion to themes of wo 
en envy and uncharitableness. He is ajand calamity, is it not wonderful that it 
Christian poet—his satire is strong, but|should not have occurred even to a meta- 
never rancorous—his lessons of virtue are|physician to ask who, de facto, are the 
earnest but modest—his reprehensions of most universally popular of the great poets 
vice severe but brotherly. He only needs of past ages? Is Homer less popular than 
an introduction into the cottage, to sup-|Furipides? Who is, and ever has been, 
plant there for ever the affected sentimen-|the most popular of all Roman writers?— 
tality and gross sensualism of authors im-|who but the one that has hardly one touch 
measurably below him in vigour and capa-|of melancholy in his composition—the most 
city of mind, as well as in dignity of heart |thoroughly worldly, shrewd, good-hamour- 
and character, who have, from ae Ts a ag of life and manners that ever 
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handled a pen—Horace? Is Dante more 
a than Ariosto? Racine than Rabe- 
ais? Calderon than Cervantes? or Klop- 
stock than Goethe? Here, at home, who 
are and ever will be the most popular of 
our own poets? Speaking of works of any 
considerable bulk, which can be named be- 
sides those of Shakspeare and Pope? And 
will any man pretend that Shakspeare’s 
tragedy has at any time enjoyed more 
favour than kis comedy, or that Pope has 
counted one worshipper of his pathos for a 
hundred admirers of his wit? We need 
not go into the works of Mr. Crabbe’s own 
contemporaries. Ifhe himself were never 
to gain general favour except by reason of 
the painful emotions he excites, we should 
still despair of his fate; but the truth is, 
Crabbe can hardly be said to deal more 
largely in such emotions than either Byron, 
or Wordsworth, or Moore; and indeed, no 
poet ever was, or ever will be, popular in 
this country that deals exclusively in such 
materials. The national taste is, on the 
whole, a manly one; it is felt that life is 
made up of light and shadow in pretty equal 
proportions—and the only art that can per- 
manently fix and please us, in that which 
has scope enough to reflect life in its own 
contrasts. Crabbe’s deep, and sometimes 
dreadful pathos, tells on us a_ thousand 
times more than it would otherwise have 
done, by reason of the wit, the humour, the 
playful humanity with which he relieves it. 
A short piece of thorough ongun is very 
well; but we venture to say that the habit- 
ual readers of Crabbe (and most of those 
who read him at all have him constantly in 
their hands) do not turn the most frequent- 
ly to Sir Eustace Grey, or Peter Grimes. 
We should as soon expect to be told that 
Allan’s ‘“Pressgang” has been more liked 
than his Shepherds’ House-heating,” or 
that Wilkie’s “Distraining for Rent” has 
been a more lucrative print than “Blind- 
man’s Butf” or “The Chelsea Pension- 
ers. 

The vulgar impression that Crabbe is 
throughout a gloomy author, we ascribe to 
the choice of certain ‘eommens of his ear- 
liest poetry in the “Elegant Extracts”— 
the only specimens of him that had been at 
all generally known at the time when most 
of those who have criticised his later works 
were young. That exquisitely-finished, 
but heart-sickening description, in particu- 
lar, of the poor-house in ‘“‘The Village.” 
fixed itself on every imagination; and when 
the Register and Borough came out, the 
reviewers, unconscious perhaps of the 
early prejudice that was influencing them, 
selected quotations mainly of the same 
class. Generalizing critics are apt to 
think more of their own theory than of 
their: author’s practice; and we assert, 
without hesitation, that it would be easy to 
select from Crabbe a volume at least of 
most powerful, most exciting, and “most 
characteristic poetry, which should hardly, 
inasingle line, touch on any but the pleasur- 

emotions of our nature; of cunning but 
altogether unvenomed ridicule; of solemn 
but unsaddening morality; and of that gen- 
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tle pathos which is a far more delicious 
luxury than ever sprung from gayety of 
spirit. But we had no intention to say one 
word at this moment on Crabbe’s poetry; 
a fit occasion for taking up that wide and 
interesting subject will be presented when 
his son has published the volume of new 
tales which the venerable bard left in rea- 
diness for the press. Our present business 
is with this most artless and affecting 
sketch of his personal history and domestic 
habits—an unpretending veluns which no 
lover either of genius or of virtue will fail 
to read through at a sitting—and which 
will for ever dissipate every notion that the 
dark, the savage, the rueful, the harrowing 
emotions of the heart, were the habitual 
elements of Crabbe’s thought and reflec- 
tion. 

There is, as it seems to us, something 
better than graceful in the manner of open- 
ing this filial narrative. The curate of 
Pucklechurch has drawn, without intend- 
ing it, his own character almost as fully as 
his father’s; and we think no one will lay 
down his book without feeling ever after- 
wards a cordial interest in the fortunes of 
the man that penned it. He says,— 

“The present writer has every reason to 
consider with humble thankfulness the period 
and circumstances of his father’s departure. 
The growing decline of his bodily strength 
had been perceptible to all around him for 
several years. He himself had long set the 
example of looking forward with calmness to 
the hour of his dissolution; and if the firmness 
and resignation of a Christian’s death-bed 
inust doubly endear his memory to his chil- 
dren, they also afford indescribable consolation 
after the scene is closed. At an earlier period, 
Mr. Crabbe’s death would have plunged his 
family in insupportable suffering: but when 
the blow fell, it had many alleviations. 

‘With every softening circumstance, how- 
ever, a considerable interval must pass before 
the sons of such a parent can bear to dwell on 
the minor peculiarities of his image and cha- 
racter;—a much longer One ere they can bring 
themselves to converse on light and ludicrous 
incidents connected with his memory. The 
tone of some passages in the ensuing narrative 
may appear at variance with these feelings; and 
it is therefore necessary for me to state here, 
that the design of drawing up some memoirs of 
my father’s life, from his own fireside anec- 
dotes, had occurred to me several years ago, 
and that a great part of what I now lay before 
the public had been committed to writing more 
than a twelvemonth before his decease. At the 
time when I was thus occupied, although his 
health was evidently decaying, there was no- 
thing to forbid the hope that he might linger for 
years among us, in the enjoyment of such com- 
forts as can smooth the gradual descent of old 
age to the tomb; and I pleased myself with the 
fond anticipation, that when I should have 
completed my manuscript, he himself might be 
its first critic, and take the trouble to correct it 
wherever I had fallen into any mistakes. But 
he was at last carried off by a violent illness, 
of short duration—and thus ended for ever the 
most pleasing dream of my authorship.’—p. 3. 








To those who, like ourselves, only re- 
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member Mr. Crabbe as a septuagenarian, 
of noble and dignified aspect, and with the 
manners of a perfect gentleman of the old 
school, mixing in general society with 
cheerful grace, and often delighting a circle 
with quiet humour and polished wit—the 
picture now given of his original connex- 
ions and situation must have a startling el- 
fect. Perhaps no man of origin so very 
humble ever retained so few traces of it as 
he did, in the latter years, at least, of his 
long and chequered life. There was no 
shade of subserviency in his courtesy, or of 
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Yet was there something in that first-born ill 
So new, so strange, that memory feels it still.’ 


The biographer says— 

“The second of these couplets has sad truth in 
every word. The fears of the future poet were 
as real as the tears of his mother, and the “ter- 
rors” of his father. The salt-master was a man 
of imperious temper and violent passions; but 
the darker traits of his character had, at this 
period, showed themselves only at rare inter- 
vals, and on extraordinary occasions. He had 
been hitherto, on the whole, an exemplary hus- 








coarseness in his hilarity; his simplicity was |band and father; and was passionately devoted 
urbane;—the whole demeanour exactly |to the little girl whose untimely death drew 
what any one would have pronounced natu-|from him those gloomy and savage tokens of 
ral and suitable in an English clergyman of|misery, which haunted, fifty years after, the 
the highest class, accustomed, from youth}memory of his gentler son.’—p. 8. 
to age, to refined society and intellectual] He adds:— | 
pursuits—gentle, grave, and venerable—| ‘For one destined todistinction as a portrayer 
and only rendered more interesting by obvi-|of character, few scenes could have been more 
ous unfamiliarity with some of the conven-|favourable than that of my father’s infancy and 
tional nothings of modern town-bred usage. |boyhood. He was cradled among the rough 
He was born, however, on the Christmas /Sons of the ocean,——a daily witness of unbridled 
eve of 1754, in a very poor family, hardly |passions, and of manners remote from the 
raised a step above the common ichermen jsameness and artificial smoothness of polished 
of Aldborough, in a mean cottage on a society. At home he was subject to the caprices 
squalid shore; and bred up from infancy to of a stern and imperious nature; and probably 
boyhood with no ambition on the part of his|few whom he could familiarly neu but 
parents higher than that of seeing him es-|had passed through some of those dark domes- 
tablished in life as an exciseman, or per- tic tragedies in which his future strength was 
haps a clerk in the custom-house of an in- to be exhibited. ... Masculine and robust 
significant sea-port. The original position frames, rade manners, stormy passions, labo- 
even of Burns (born, by the way, five years |rious days, and occasionally, boisterous nights 
after him!) was scarcely below that of of merriment,—among such accompaniments 
Crabbe. |was born and reared the Poet of the Poor.’—p. 
The poet’s father, after having been a/12. 
schoolmaster and parish-clerk at Norton in} He was taught to read by an old dame; 
Norfolk, married, and finally settled in his and after he could read at all, he was inde- 
native Aldborough (or, as it is more cor-'fatigable in reading:— 
rectly written, Aldeburzh,) Suffolk; and| ‘He devoured without restraint whatever 
becaine, in course of time, collector of the came into his hands, but especially works of 
salt duties there, or sa/t-master. ‘He was,’ fiction,—those little stories and baliads about 
says our author, ‘a man of strong and vi- ghosts, witches, and fairies, which were then 
orous talents, distinguished in particular almost exclusively the literature of youth, and 
for an extraordinary faculty of calculation; |which, whatever else might be thought of them, 


and sober and industrious during middle | 


served no doubt to strike out the first sparks of 
life. But afterwards his talents recom-|imagination in the mind of many a youthful 


mended him to the notice of a candidate for |poet. Mr. Crabbe retained, to the close of life, 
the representation of the borough; he be-/|a strong’partiality for marvellous tales of even 
came a keen and active agent of the Whig |this humble class. In verse he delighted from 
party there—and from that time his family ithe earliest time that he could read. His father 
dated a miserable change in his manners.|took in a periodical work, called “Martin's 
He saw early, and did more than he could |Philosophical Magazine,” which contained, at 
well afford to cultivate, the abilities of his|the end of each number, a sheet of “occasional 
eldest boy, who said, ‘to me he was ever|poetry.” The salt-master irreverently cut out 
substantially kind; but he seems to have |these sheets when he sent his Magazines to be 
broken the heart of an affectionate wile by /bound up at the end of the year; and the “Poet's 
tavern dissipations, and to have been in|Corner” became the property of George, who 
many respects a degraded man before his|read its contents until he had most of them by 
son outgrew his authority. He had seven|heart. . . . . Mild, obliging, and the most pa- 
children—one of whom died in infancy: and |tient of listeners, he was a great favourite with 
our author quotes from a MS. work the fol-|the old dames of the place. Like his own 
lowing lines, referring to the feelings with|““Richard,” many a friendly 

which, in the darkening evening of life, the 
poet still recurred to that domestic distress: 








“matron woo'd him, quickly won, 
, To fill the station of an absent son.” 
‘But it was misery stung me in the day, 
Death of an infant sister made his prey; He admired the rude prints on their walls, 
For then first met and moved my early fears [rum their shelves for books or ballads, 
A father’s terrors and a mother’s tears. and read aloud to those whose eyes had failed 
‘Though greater anguish I have since endured, |them, by the winter evening’s fireside. Walk- 
Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured, ‘ing one day in the street, he chanced to dis- 
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lease a stout lad, who doubled his fist to beat 
im; but another boy interfered to claim bene- 
fit of clergy for the studious George, “You 
must not meddle with him,” he said; “let Aim 
alone, for he ha’ got l’arning.” ’—pp. 15, 16. 

Observing this bookish turn, the salt- 
master sent him to a commercial school at 
Bungay; and afterwards, for a short time, 
to one of rather a better sort at Stowmar- 
ket: and he applied himself with sueh zeal, 
to mathematics in particular, that he won 
the warm favour of both his masters: but 
his father was very poor, and it was judged 
necessary, before he had completed his four- 
teenth year, to bind him apprentice to some 
calling. That of a surgeon-apothecary was 
fixed on—but some time elapsed before such 
a situation could be found; and, says our 
author— 

‘By his own confession, he has painted the 
manner in which most of this interval was 
spent, in those beautiful lines of his “Richard,” 
which give, perhaps, a striking picture of the 


“inquisitive sympathy” and solitary musings of 


a youthful poet as can elsewhere be pointed 
out:— 


—__—_— “] to the ocean gave 
My mind, and thoughts as restless as the wave. 
Where crowds assembled I was sure to run, 
Hear what was said, and muse on what was 

done. 

To me the wives of seamen loved to tell 
What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so well; 
No ships were wreck'd upon that fatal beach 
But I could give the luckless tale of each. 
In fact I lived for many an idle year 
In fond pursuit of agitations dear: 
For ever seeking, ever pleased to find 
The food I sought—I thought not of its kind. 
“T loved to walk where none had walk’d before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore; 
Or far beyond the sight of men to stray, 
And take my pleasure when I lost my way; 
For then ’twas mine to trace the hilly heath, 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath:— 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean-flood— 
With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew. .. . 
When I no more my fancy could employ 
I left in haste what I could not enjoy, 
And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy.” 


‘The reader is not to suppose, however, that 
all his hours were spent in this agreeable man- 
ner. His father employed him in the ware- 
house on the quay of Slaughden, in labours 
which he abhorred, though he in time became 
tolerably expert in them; such as piling up but- 
ter and cheese. He said, long after, that he re- 
membered with regret the fretfulness and in- 
dignation wherewith he submitted to these 


drudgeries, in which the salt-master himself 


often shared. 

‘At length an advertisement, headed “Ap- 
rentice wanted,” met his father’s eye; and 
yeorge was offered and accepted to fill the va- 

cant station at Wickham-Brook, a small vil- 
lage near Bury St. Edmund’s. He left his 
home, and his indulgent mother, under the 
care of two farmers, who were travelling across 
the county; with whom he parted within about 
ten miles of the residence of his future master, 
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and proceeded, with feelings easily imagined in 
a low-spirited, gentle lad, to seek a strange, 
rhaps a severe home. Fatigue also contri- 
uted to impart its melancholy; and the recep- 
tion augmented these feelings to bitterness. 
Just as he reached the door, his master’s daugh- 
ters, having eyed him for a few moments, burst 
into a violent fit of laughter, exclaiming, ‘La! 
here’s our new 'prentice.” He never forgot the 
ldeep mortification of that moment; but justice 
to the ladies compels me to mention, that short- 
ly before that period he had had his head 
shaved during some illness, and, instead of the 
ornamental curls that now embellish the shorn, 
|he wore, by his own confession, a very ill-made 
lscratch-wig. 

“Besides the duties of his profession, ‘our 
new ’prentice” was often employed in the 
drudgery of the farm—for his master had more 
occupations than one—and was made the bed- 
| fellow and companion of the ploughboy. One 
|day as he mixed with the herd of lads at the 
|public-house, tosee the exhibitions of a conju- 

rer, the magician, having worked many won- 

iders, changed a white ball to black, exclaim- 
ing—‘‘ Quique olim albus erat nunc est contrari- 
us albv-—and I suppose none of you can tell me 
what that means.” ‘Yes, I can,” said George. 
“The devil you can!” replied he of the magic 
wand, eyeing his garb: “I su pose you picked 
up your Latin in a turnip field” *—p. W. 

Crabbe completed his apprenticeship with 
a practitioner of somewhat higher preten- 
sions, at Woodbridge; but he appears never 
to have had any real pleasure in the studies 
of his destined profession, except only bo- 
tany, for which he nourished from this pe- 
riod, down to almost the close of his life, a 
true passion. He remained at Woodbridge 
from 1770 to 1775; and while here he formed 
an attachment to Miss Sarah Elmy, the 
niece of a wealthy yeoman in the neigh- 
bouring village of Parham, an amiahle and 
beautiful girl, who returned his affection, 
and after a lapse of twelve troubled years 
became his wife. This virtuous attach- 
ment appears to have had the strongest 
and most beneficial influence on his mind 
and manners, and consequently on his for- 
tunes. It sustained him through miseries 
such as few young literary adventurers 
have ever gone through—it purified his 
feelings—fixed and enlarged his heart—and 
linspired his first poetry. 

His early love-verses, of which his son 
| gives some specimens, are not worth dwell- 
ling on: but before he left Woodbridge, he 
found means to publish at Ipswich a thin 
quarto, entitled ‘‘Inebriety,”—of which un- 
til now, we had never heard; but which, 
if we may judge from our biographer’s ex- 
tracts, it might be well to print in an appen- 
dix to the collective edition of his works. 
We are much amused with this couplet:— 











“Champagne the courtier drinks the spleen to 
chase, 
The colonel Burgundy, and Port his grace.” 


The son says— 

“He seems to be particularly fond of “gird- 
ing at” the cloth, which, in those early and 
thoughtless days, he had never dreamed he 
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himself should wear and henour. It is only;thought, that some operation of real difficulty 
just to let the student of his maturer verses|might be thrown in his way before night. 
and formed character see in what way the! Ready sharpness of mind and mechanical cle- 
careless apprentice could exptess himself re-| verness of hand are the first essentials in a sur- 
specting a class of which he could then know geon; and he wanted them both, and knew his 


nothing. ‘deficiencies far better than any one else did. 
. . » His very passion for botany was injuri- 

“The vicar at the table’s front presides, jous to him; for his ignorant patients, seein 

Whose presence a monastic life derides; ‘him return from his walks with handfuls o 


The reverend wig, in sideway order placed, weeds, decided that, as Doctor Crabbe got his 
The reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced,| medicines in the ditches, he could have little 
The leering eye , in wayward circles roll’d, claim for payment. On the other hand, he 
Mark him the Pastor of a jovial fold; |had many poor relations; and some of these, 
Whose various texts excite a loud ap lause, jold women, were daily visiters, to request 
Favouring the bottle, and the Good Old Cause.” ’ “something comfortable from cousin George;” 
&ec. &e.—p. 27. |that is to say, doses of the most expensive 
jtonics in his possession. Add to all this, that 
“Tnebriety” fell stillborn from the press:|the poor leech was a lover separated from his 
and, his apprenticeship having shortly af-)mistress, and that his heart was in the land of 
ter expired, George Crabbe returned to | imagination—for he had now resumed his pen 
Aldborough, with the hope of proceeding|—and it is not wonderful that he soon began 
to London to complete his professional edu-|to despair altogether of succeeding in his pro- 
cation. But the salt-master’s purse was|fession.”—p. 40. 
lighter than ever, and the young man was| Yet there wasa short period when for- 
obliged to linger on for some months—how tune seemed somewhat more favourable to 
occupied, the following passage will tell/him, even in Aldborough. 
us:— “In the summer of 1778 the Warwickshire 
“One of his Woodbridge acquaintances,| militia were quartered in the town, and his 
now a sinart young surgeon, came over to Ald-| emoluments were considerably improved in 
borough, on purpose to see him: he was direct-|consequence. He had also the pleasure of 
ed to the quay of Slaughden, and there discov-|finding his society greatly estimated by the 
ered George Crabbe piling up butter casks, in| officers. The colonel—afterwards the’ cele- 
the dress of a common warehouseman. The) brated field-marshal, Conway—took much no- 
visiter had the vanity and cruelty to despise|tice of Mr. Crabbe; and among other marks of 
the honest industry of his friend, and to say to/his attention, was the gift of some valuable 
him, in a stern, authoritative tone, “follow me,|Latin works on the subject of botany, which 
sir.” George followed him ata respective dis-/ proved of advantage to him in more ways than 
tance, until they reached the inn, where he/one: for the possession of them induced him to 
was treated with a long and angry lecture, in-|take up more accurately than heretofore the 
culcating pride and rebellion. He heard it in|study of the language in which they were 
sad silence: his spirit was, indeed, subdued,)/composed; and the hours he now spent on 
but he refused to take any decided step in oppo-| Hudson’s ‘Flora,Anglica” enabled him to en- 
sition to his parent’s will, or rather the hard joy Horace, and to pass with credit through 
necessities of his case. “My friends,” said|certain examinations of an after-period. But 
my father, in concluding this story, ‘‘had al-|the chief consolation of all his distresses at 
ways an ascendency over me.” I may ven-|this period was the knowledge he had gained 
ture to add, that this was the consequence a faithful heart at Parham. His spirit was 
purely of the gentle warmth of his affections;|buoyed up by the inspiring influence of requit- 
or he was at heart as brave as affectionate.|ed affection; but this necessarily led to other 
Never was there a more hopeless task than to! wishes, and to them the obstacles appeared in- 
rule him by intimidation.”—p. 32. jSuperable. Miss Elmy was too prudent to 
At .ength his father made an effort to) marry, where there seemed to be no chance of 
send him to London, and he proceeded, a competent livelihood; and he, instead of be- 
thither ostensibly to walk the hospitals,|ing in a position to maintain a family, could 
and attend medical lectures in customary hardly, by labour which he abhorred, earn 
form, but in reality with the purpose, as he|daily bread for himself. He was proud, too; 
said, of “picking up a little surgical know-/and though conscious that he had not deserved 
ledge as cheap as he could.” He lodged in success in his profession, he was also conscious 
the house of an Aldborough family, hum-|of possessing no ordinary abilities, and brood- 
ble tradespeople, in Whitechapel; and con-|ed with deep mortification on his failure. 
tinued there for about eight months, until; Meantime he had perused with attention the 
his resources were exhausted, when he| works of the British poets and of his favourite 
went back to Suffolk, “but little,” says his|Horace; and his desk had gradually been filled 
son, ‘‘the better for the desultory sort of in-|with verses which he justly esteemed more 
struction that had alone been within his|worthy of the public eye than “Inebriety.” He 
reach.” On his return home, he engagedjindulged, in short, the dreams of a young 
himself as assistant in an apothecary’s shop;|poet.”—p. 41. 
and presently was encouraged to set up for| One gloomy day, the last of 1779, Crabbe 
himself. But his medical career was short'strolled to a bleak part of the cliff above 
and unfortunate— |Aldborough, called “The Marsh-Hill;” and 
“The sense of a new responsibility pressed stopped opposite a muddy piece of water, 
sorely and continually on his mind; and he|‘“‘The Leech-Pond.” Onehappy morning, 
hever awoke, without shuddering at the the son touchingly says, he pointed oat 
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this spot to his children;—“‘It was while J| 


gazed on it,” said he, ‘that I determined to} 
go to Londoa aad venture all.” The same 
night his note-book shows this entry— 

“The year of sorrow and care, of poverty} 
and disgeace, of disappointment and wrong, Is 
noW passing on to join the Eternal. Now, O 
Lord! let, | beseech thee, my aiilictions and 
prayers be remembered; let my faults and fol- 
lies be forgotten! 

“O thou, who art the Fountain of Happiness, 
give me better submission to thy decrees; bet- 
ter disposition to correct my flattering hopes; 
better courage to bear up under my state of 
oppression. 

“The year past, O my God! let it not be to 
me again a torment—the year coming, if it is 
thy will, be it never such. Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt. Whether I live or 
whether I die, whether I be poor or whether I 
be prosperous, O my Saviour! may I be thine! 
Amen.” —pp. 42, 43. 

It still remained to find the means of dis- 
charging some petty debts at Aldborough, 
and detraying the cost of a journey to Lon- 
don. After vainly endeavouring for help 
among his own immediate friends, Mr. 
Crabbe wrote to Mr. Dudley North, to 
whose family the salt-master had been use- 
ful in several elections. This letter has not 
been preserved, but Mr. North said many 
years after, ‘““A most extraordinary one it 
was—I did not hesitate.” The sum re- 
quested was five pounds—it was granted. 
Mr. Crabbe settled his affairs, shut up his 
shop, embarked himself on board one of the 
little sloops of the place, and having lived 
during the voyage with the sailors, and 

rtaken their fare, at last landed on the 

ower Wharf, “Master of a box of clothes, 
asmall case of surgical instruments, and 
three pounds in money.” 

Before quitting these opening chapters 
we ought to observe that, according to the 
Poet’s own aceount, a great, “he hoped a 
permanent” change occurred in his mind. 
in consequence of a severe illness from 
which he barely escaped with life, shortly 
after he had begun to practise for himself 
at Aldborough. His early religious impres- 
sions, the fruits of his good mother’s pre- 
cept and example, had been partl oblite- 
rated during his apprenticeship. He now 
revived them with penitent tervour; and 
from that moment, as it seems, his devo- 
tional temperament kept warming to the 
close of his days. “Henceforth, all who ob- 
served him agree that his life was that of a 
virtuous and religious man.” He had fa- 
mily worship regularly in his little lodgings, 
where his only sister superintended his af- 
fairs for him: he wrote a number of hymns; 
and, strange to say, years before he could 
ever have dreamt of being a clereyman, 
his note-books show various imitations of 
Tillotson. Who can doubt that this blessed 
change was intimately connected with the 
developement of Crabbe’s pure and manly 
passion for the gentle and pious young wo- 
man who was in the sequel to be his wife? 

Every week that passes, we do not doubt, 
some raw adventurer arrives in this great 





city, with views and hopes, if not resources, 


much the same that Crabbe brought with 
him in January, 1780. One example such as 
his ought to be more than sufficient to im- 
press upon the mind of every individual pos- 
sessing authority or influence in the litera- 
ry world, the propriety, the duty, of not 
turning a deaf ear to the application of any 
poor young man so situated. A thousand 
examples on the other side—nay, the simple 
luct that half a dozen examples on the same 
side with Crabbe’s do not occur in the his- 
tory of the last century—nothing will, we 
fear, have much eflect in deterring clever 
lads, inflamed with a little provincial ap- 
plause, from abandoning the callings in 
which diligence might ensure success, and 
flocking up to town here to repeat the most 
perilous of all experiments. To them we 
should preach in vain; but the one story of 
Crabbe may and ought to print deep lessons 
elsewhere. 

Of that story we now open the most inte- 
resting and extraordinary chapter. The 
narrative of Mr. Crabbe’s struggles, mise- 
ries, patience, and long-suffering here in 
London, from the first weeks of 1780 to June, 
1781, is certainly one of the most remarkable 
additions that have lately been made to the 
literary history of this country. It is told, 
partly by the son, in a plain unadorned 
style which does honour to his feelings, 
vartly by extracts {rom the poet’s own diary, 
sept for the use of his Sarah (or, as he 
chose to call her, his Mitra)—a precious 
document, which has been accidently disco- 
vered within these few months, and from 
which even Mr. Crabbe’s children have ga- 
thered their first exact knowledge of the 
extremities to which he had been reduced. 

On arriving in town he had but one ac- 
quaintance there, Mrs. Burcham, an old 
companion of Miss Elmy, wife to a linen- 
draper in Cornhill. 'These good people had 
no distinct notion of his situation or views, 
but he was dear to their young friend at 
Parham, and they welcomed him with cor- 
dial kindness—inviting him to make their 
house his home whenever he pleased. He 
was too proud to avail himself further of 
this offer than by dining with them every 
Sunday; and fifty years afterwards he told 
Sir Walter Scott that he remembered their 
noonday leg of mutton baked in the pan as 
the highest of luxuries. But, chiefly that he 
might be near them, he took lodgings at the 
house of Mr. Vickery, a hairdresser, Bi- 
shopsgate-street, who afterwards rose to 
distinction in his trade, and who still sur- 
vives in extreme old age to testify the fa- 
vourable impression left on his mind by all 
Mr. Crabbe’s conduct while he remained 
under that roof. The young poet, on taking 
up his quarters here, was so little aware ot 
the extreme of distress awaiting him that 
he equipped himself with ‘a fashionable tie- 
wig, which made a sad hole in his three 
pounds;’ but this was his only extravagance; 
and he immediately set himself to prepare 
some of the manuscripts he had brought 
with him for the press. These were of va- 
rious sorts, prose and verse, and he soon 
put himselt into communication with book- 
sellers—who one after another rejected his 
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applications. At last Mr, Payne, of Pall-;dued with a genius capable of making improve- 
Mall, undertook to bring out ‘The Candi-| ments in the writings of a gentleman not well 
date,a Poem,’—and it was published accord-! versed in the English language.” Now, vanity 
ingly. But though thisanonymousessay was having no doubt of my capacity, I sent imme- 
tolerably wellspokenofby some ofthecritical diately a note to a Mrs. Brookep Coventry- 
journals of the day, and contains passages street, Haymarket, the person at whose house 
so nervous that it well deserves to be in-|I was to inquire. An answer was returned ver- 
cluded in the collective edition of his poems, 'bally, bya porter, that the person should call in 
its merits and partial success had no eflect|a day or two. 
in changing the author’s position. He had| ‘April 27—Called on Mrs. Brooke, from 
been flattered with the glad tidings that he! whose husband or servant in the shop I had the 
should soon receive something—‘not much,’ | intelligence that the gentleman was provided— 
he says, ‘but to me something was much:’—|twelve long miles walked away, loss of time, 
the week after his bookseller was a bank-'and a little disappointment;—now for my phi- 
rupt! He applied to Lord North, the pre-|losophy.’ 
mier, who took no notice of his letter or of | ‘May 1—My good broker’s money reduced 
the verses which it inclosed; he applied to)to five shillings and sixpence, and no imme- 
Lord Shelbourne—but with no better suc-| diate prospect of more. Let me hope the last 
eess;—(in a journal of 1817 he remarks on/day of this month may be a more smiling one 
the contrast between his early reception at, than the first. God only knows, and to Him I 
the door of Lansdowne House and that readily, and not unresignedly, leave it.’ 
which he had lived to meet with there;)—he.| ‘May 16—The cash, by a sad temptation, 
in short, hung on from week to week, from) greatly reduced. An unlucky book-stall pre- 
month to month, until actual starvation|sented to the eyes three volumes of Dryden’s 
stared him in the faee—and then at last,; works, octavo, five shillings. Prudence, how- 
‘inspired by some happy thought, in some/ever, got the better of the devil, when she 
fortunate moment,’ he made his case known | whispered me to bid three shillings and six- 
io Mr. Burke. |pence: after some hesitation, that prevailed 
His von tells us that during this sad pe-, withthe woman, and I carried reluctantly home, 
riod he formed acquaintance with three Ibelieve,a fair bargain, but avery illjudgedone. 
men, all then as poor as himself, who subse-| ‘It’s the vilest thing in the world to have but 
quently attained to honourable station—Mr. one coat. My only one has happened with a 
Jalby, the late Professor of Mathematics mischance, and how to manage it is some diffi- 
at Marlow; Mr. Reuben Burrow, (a mer- culty. A confounded stove’s modish ornament 
chant’s clerk,) who died in a high civil office caught its elbow, and rent it half away! Pi- 
in Bengal; and Mr. Bonnycastle, for many nioned to the side it came home, and I ran de- 


vears Master of the Military Academy at ploring to my loft. In the dilemma it occurred 
Woolwich. The first and third of these to me to turn tailor myself; but how to get ma- 
were then drudging as private teachers of terials to work with puzzled me: at last I went 
the mathematics—a science for which their running down ina hurry, with three or four 


poetical friend retained his early fondness. |sheets of paper in my hand, and begged for a 
“These then obscure but eminently gifted |needle, &c. to sew them together. This finish- 
and worthy men were Mr. Crabbe’s chosen |ed my job, and but that it is somewhat thicker, 
companions, and to listen to their instructive the elbow is a good one yet. These are foolish 
talk was the most refreshing relaxation of his'things, Mira, to write or speak, and we may 
manly and vigorous mind; but bodily exercise |laugh at them; but I'll be bound to say they are 
was not less necessary for a frame which, at}much more likely to make a man cry, where 
that period, was anything but robust, and he|they happen. 
often walked with Mr. Bonnycastle, when he} ‘May 20.—O! my dear Mira, how do you 
went to the various schools in the suburbs, but | distress me! You inquire into my affairs, ahd 
still more frequently strolled alone into the! love not to be denied,—yet you must. To what 
country, with a small edition of Ovid, or Ho-| purpose should I tell you the particulars of my 
race, or Catullus, in his pocket. Two or three! gloomy situation; that I have parted with my 
of these little volumes remained in his posses-|money, sold my wardrobe, pawned my watch, 
sion in later days, and he set a high value on/am in debt to my landlord, and finally, at some 
them; “for,” said he, “they were the companions loss how to eat a week longer?—yet you say, 
of my adversity.” His favourite haunt was/tell me all. Ah, my dear Sally, do not desire 
Hornsey Wood, and there he often renewed! it; you must not yet be told these things. Ap- 
his old occupation of searching for plants and| pearance is what distresses me; I must have 
insects. On one oceasion, he had walked far-| dress, and therefore am horribly fearful I shall 
ther than usual into the country, and felt him- accompany fashion with fasting—buta fortnight 
self too much exhausted to return to town. He more will tell me of a certainty.’—p. 65. 
could not afford to give himself any refresh-| We shall quote no more from this diary. 
ment at a public-house, much less to pay fora} We must observe, however, on one feature 
lodging; so he stretched himself on a mow of in it most characteristic of the writer's 
hay, beguiled the evening with Tibullus, and,’ mind and heart. He regularly records, as 
when he could read no longer, slept there till nearly as he can, the sermons he hears 
the morning. —pp. 53, 54. ipreached at St. Dunstan’s in the East, by 
The following are detached entries in Mr. the late worthy rector of that parish, Mr. 
Crabbe’s own diary to Miss Elmy:— Winstanley, ‘being afraid,’ he says, ‘that my 
‘April 25.—Reading the “Daily Advertiser” ever dearest friend has not a preacher so 
of the 22d, { found the following: “Wanted an |affecting. The poet’s son gives us one 
amanuensis, of grammatical education, and en-' specimen of these abstracts; and he subjoins 
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two or three entries from a note-hook whieh 
his father kept at the same period, ‘entirely 
tor himself.’ We give one of these:— 

‘Amid the errors of the best, how shall my 
soul find saigty? Evenby thee, O Lord! Where 
is ualettered Hope to cast her anchor? Even 
in thy blessed Gospel! Serious examination, 
deep humility, earnest prayer, will obtain cer- 
tainty. 

‘My God, my God, I put my trust in thee; my 
troubles increase, my soul is dismayed, | am 
heavy and in distress; all day long I call upon 
thee: O be thou my helper in the needful ime 





of trouble. 

‘Why art thou so far from me, O my Lord? 
why hidest thou thy face?’ I am cast down, | 
am in poverty and in affliction: be thou with 
me, O my God; Jet me not be wholly forsaken, 
O my Redeemer!’—p. 58. 

The letter, which Mr. Crabbe, in the! 
agony of his distress, at length addressed to} 
Mr. Burke, is one of the most striking pieces | 
in the language—but too long to be extract- 
ed. It closes in these words:— 

‘The people with whom I live perceive my} 
situation, and find me to be indigent and w ith-| 
out friends. About ten days since, I was com-| 
pelled to give a note for seven pounds, to avoid | 
an arrest for about double that sum which I) 
owe. I wrote to every friend I had, but my'| 
friends are poor likewise. Having used every | 
honest means in vain, I yesterday confessed, 
my inability, and obtained, with much entreaty, | 
and as the greatest favour, a week's forbear-| 
ance, when [ am positively told that 1 must 
pay the money or prepare for a prison. 

“You will guess the purpose of so long an| 
introduction. I appeal to you, Sir, as a good, | 
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And wait for favouring winds to leave the 


land, 
While still for flight the ready wing is spread— 
So waited I the Rvestiee hour, and fled — 


Fled from these shores, where guilt and rapine 


reign, 
And me Ah! hapless they who still remain, — 
Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore, 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious 


gway, 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away, 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 
\nd begs a poor protection from the poor.” 

These verses satisfied Burke that his pe- 
titioner “‘was a true poet.” Crabbe, after 
leaving his packet in Charles-street, St. 
James’-square, had felt himself so agitated, 
that he could not retire to rest—he spent 
the whole night in walking backwards 
and forwards on Westminster-bridge—the 
morning san found him there. Another 
poet’s “Sonnet composed on Westminster- 


|bridge,” will recur to every reader’s remem- 


brance. 


‘Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This city now doth like a garment wear 

‘he beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky. . 
The river glideth at his own sweet will . . 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.’ 


| But, never, alas! did all that mighty heart 


lie still! Sin, misery, death, are labourers 
that never pause; and at the moment when 


and, let me add, agreat man. IJ have no other) Wordsworth was enjoying the calm delight 
pretensions to your favour than that! am 40 of his own contemplations on Westminster- 
unhappy one. _. |bridge, it was probably paced by some bro- 
“Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid me with|ther as wretched, at least, as Crabbe was 
propriety? Will you ask any demonstrations|the morning that he called for his answer 
of my veracity? I have imposed upon myself,|from Mr. Burke. He was told that Mr. 
but I have been guilty of no other imposition.) Burke desired to converse with him. 
Let me, if possible, interest your compassion. | ‘He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor 
I know those of rank and fortune are teased| young adventurer, spurned by the opulent, and 
with frequent petitions, and are compelled to| rejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone, 
refuse the requests even of those whom they) and all but his last hope with it: he came out 


knew to be in distress: it is, therefore, with a} 

distant hope I have ventured to solicit such | 

favour; but you will forgive me, Sir, if you do} 

not think proper to relieve.”—p. 92. 
Mr. Crabbe enclosed some copies of ver- 

ses—among others the rough draught of 

“The Village.’ Mr. Burke happened to 

open this, and his eye fortunately lighted 

on these fervid lines, describing the feelings 

under which the young bard had abandoned 

his native place. 

pm rene ving long amid these frowning 

elas. 

I sought the simple life that Nature yields; 

Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurped her place, 

And a bold, artful, surly, savage race, 

Who, only skilled to take the finny tribe, 

The de J dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 

On the tost vessel bend their eager eye, 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, 

Theirs or the ocean’s miserable prey. : 


“As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 
stand, 





virtually secure of almost all the good fortune 
that by successive steps, afterwards fell to his 
lot—his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not be questioned—his charac- 
ter and manners appreciated and approved by 
a noble and capacious heart, whose benevolence 
knew no limits but its power—that of a giant 
in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisti- 
cated child—a bright example of the close 
affinity between superlative talents, and the 
warmth of the generous affections, Mr. 
Crabbe had afterwards many other friends, 
kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him 
in his professional career; but it was one hand 
alone iat rescued him when he was sinking. 
In reflecting upon the consequences of the let- 
ter to Burke—the happiness, the exultation, 
the inestimable benefits that resulted to my fa- 
ther,—ascribing, indeed, my own existence to 
that great and good man’s condescension and 
prompt kindness—I may be pardoned for dwell- 
ing upon that interview with feelings of grati- 
tude which I should but in vain endeavour to 
express 
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‘But sensible as I am of the importance of 
Mr. Burke’s interference in my father’s behalf, 
I would not imply that there was not ample 
desert to call it forth. Enlarged as was Mr. 
Burke’s benevolence, had not the writings 
which were submitted to his inspection pos- 
sessed the marks of real genius, the applicant 
would probably have been dismissed with a lit- 
tle pecuniary assistance. I must add that, even 
had his poems been evidently meritorious, it is 
not to be supposed that the author would have 
at once excited the strongest personal interest 
in such a mind, unless he had, during this in- 
terview, exhibited the traits of a pure and 
worthy character. Nay, had there appeared 
any offensive peculiarities of manner and 
address—either presumption or meanness— 
though the young poet might have received 
both kindness and patronage, can any one 
dream that Mr. Burke would have at once 
taken up his cause with the zeal of a friend, 
and treated him likea son? In mentioning his} 
new protege, a few days afterwards, to Rey-| 
nolds, Burke said, “He has the mind and feel-| 
ings of a gentleman.”’ Sir Joshua told this, 
years Jater, to my grateful father himse!f.’—p. 





This ready and generous patronage of 
Crabbe will form a bright page in Burke’s 
history, long after all interest has departed 
from the greater part of even Ais political| 
exertions. The young poet was establish-| 
ed under his roof at Beaconsfield—under 
his eye “The Library’ and ‘The Village’ 
successively issued from the press—and 
Reynolds, Johnson, Fox—in a word, all 
Burke’s intimate friends—partook his inte- 
rest inhis new protege. Shortly atter the 
appearance of ‘The Library,’ the turn of his 
mind and scope of his views being ascer- 
tained, he was encouraged to take orders; 
and by the end of 1781, Mr. Crabbe return- 
ed as curate to his native Aldborough. 

‘He had left his home a deserter from his 
profession, with the imputation of having fail- 
ed in it from wanting even common abilities 
for the discharge of its duties—in the estima- 
tion of the ruder natives, who had witnessed 
his manual awkwardness in the seafaring pur- 
suits of the place, “a lubber,” and “a fool;” 
perhaps considered even by those who recog- 
nised something of his literary talent, as a hare- 
brained visionary, never destined to settle to 
anything with steadiness and sober resolution; 
on all hands convicted certainly of the “crime 
of poverty,” and dismissed from view as a des- 
titute and hopeless outcast. He returned, a 
man of acknowledged talents; a successful an- 
thor, patronised and befriended by some of the 
leading characters in the kingdom; and a 
clergyman with every prospect of preferment 
in the church.’—p. 103. 

Mr. ‘Crabbe, however, was received at 
Aldborough, by the people in general, after 
the usual fashion of the prophet in his own 
country. His former equals could not en- 
dure to believe that he was worthy of being 
thus elevated yure them, 4 capable of 
sustaining such a change without permit- 
ting himself to despise those who had hith- 
erto been on his level. There are few emi- 
nent men, sprung from humble beginnings, 
whose lot has not been embittered by these 
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grudgings and jealousies of their original 

compeers. The patient and affectionate 

mother of Crabbe, too, was, ere this, no 

more; and his father, long since all but lost 

to his family, had soon formed another and 

a most imprudentalliance. It is, therefore, 

nothing wonderful that the poet should be ' 
found writing of hissituation at Aldborough, 

ere he had occupied it for many weeks, in 

melancholy terms; or that he embraced, 

without hesitation, an offer which, through 

the unwearied kindness of Burke, reached 

him early in 1782—that of proceeding to 

Belvoir Castle as domestic chaplain. 

The late Duke of Rutland and his lovely 
dutchess were as kind as possible to the 
poet: his duties were light enough; “he 
read prayers on Sunday, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day;” but the guests and the 
servants were not always, it seems, so re- 
spectful as the chiefs of the castle, and 
Crabbe had not been long at Belvoir, ere 
his note-book shows the following confes- 
sion:— 


‘Oh! had I but a little hut, 
That I might hide my head in; 
Where never guest might dare molest, 
Unwelcome or unbidden; 
I'd take the jokes of other folks, 
And mine should then succeed ’em, 
Nor would I chide a little pride, 
Or heed a little freedom!’ 


He had the good fortune to meet at Bel- 
voir Dr. Watson, (the Bishop of Llandaff,) 


who recognised in him a strong mind, and 
cultivated him accordingly. One or two 
eminent persons whom he met there show- 
ed him attention also,—but, on the whole, 
the lite of the literary dependent in a great 
house was little suited to his taste. His 
son refers to his immortal tale of ‘The Pa- 
tron,’ as proof sufficient that his situation 
at Belvoir ‘was attended with many painful 
circumstances, and productive of some of 
the acutest sensations of wounded pride 
that have ever been traced by any pen. He 
is, however, too candid not to own, that 
‘neither nature nor circumstances had 
qualified him for it.’ 

‘The aristocracy of genius approaches too 
near the aristocracy of station; superiority of 
talent is apt, without intention, to betray occa- 
sional presumption, It is true, subserviency 
would be always despised; but a cool, collected 
mind—never thrown off its guard—pleased 
with what passes—entering into the interests 
of the day, but never betrayed into enthusiasm 
—is an indispensable qualification for that sta- 
tion. Mr. Crabbe could never conceal his 
feelings, and he felt strongly. He was not a 
stoic, and freedom of living was prevalent in 
almost all large establishments of that period; 
and, when the conversation was interesting, 
he might not always retire as early as prudence 
might suggest; nor, perhaps, did he at all times 
put a bridle to his tongue, for he might feel the 
riches of his intellect more than the poverty of 
his station. It is also probable that, brought 
up in the warehouse of Sfaughden, and among 
the uneducated, though nature had given him 
the disposition of a gentleman—the politeness 
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of a mild and Christian spirit—he may at that)he buried himself com —~' in the obseu- 
early period have retained some repulsive rity of domestic and villa age life, 

marks of the degree from whence he had so|‘hardly catching, from time to time, a glimpse 
lately risen; he could hardly have acquired all \of the brilliant society in which he had for a 
at once the ease and self-possession for which season been welcomed, and gradually forgot- 
he was afterwards distinguished. I must also}ten as a diving author by the public, who only, 
add, that, although he owed his introduction to |generally speaking, comninnses to be ‘acquainted 
Burke, his adherence, however mild, to the| with the name of Crabbe from the extended 


Whig tenets of Burke’s party may not have 
much gratified the circles of Belvoir.’ —p. 126, 
127. 

He mentions elsewhere that the chap-! 
lain had more than once ‘to swallow bum-! 
pers of salt-water, because he would not 
drink Tory toasts.’ Although, therefore, 
the duke seemed, the longer he stayed, to 
appreciate him the more highly, ‘and would 
often dismiss a splendid party from his gates, 
and himself ride, accompanied only by Mr. 
Crabbe, to some sequestered part of his do-| 
main, to converse on lite rary topic 8, quote, 
verses, and criticise plays,’—it seems no-! 
wise surprising that when his Grace was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, early 
in 1784, the poet should have felt no ambi- 
tion to form one of his household at Dublin, 
but preferred to remain in Leicestershire, 
and fix himself at the curacy of Stathern, 
near Belvoir. We ought not, however, to 
forget that he was enabled to do so, in con- 
sequence of the dutchess’s intercession with 
the Tory Chancellor in his favour. The 
rough, but good-natured Thurlow, after 
conversing with him, told him he was ‘as 
like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen,’ 


and gave him a small living in Dorsetshire, 


worth about 70/.a year. On this, and his 
curacy, he could aflord to settle; and shortly 
after the family removed to Dublin, he was 
at leneth rewarded, for twelve years of 
constant affection, by the hand of his Miss 
Elmy. At parting, the dake presented him 
with a portrait of Pope, by Kneller, and as- 
sured him of his anxiety to befriend him 
more largely hereafter; this amiable noble- 
man, however, died at Dublin in the 35th 
vear of his age, in 1787, and the curate of 
Stathern, with by that time a family of 
three or four children, concluded that he 
had seen the last of Rutland patronage. 
But the widowed dutchess, on her return to 
England, interfered once more in his behalf 
with Lord Thurlow, and obtained for him 
the exchange of his small living in Dorset 
for a more valuable one, that of Muston, 
within a mile and a half of Belvoir Castle. 
To this rectory he removed in 1789; and it 
is to this residence that the earliest recol- 
lections of our author, born in 1785, go back. 

In 1785, ‘The Newspaper,’ a poem in all 
respects of the same class and merits with 
‘The Library,’ was published, and Crabbe 
was anew encouraged by the favourable 
opinions of the critics, and above all, of 
Burke, Reynolds, and Fox. In 1787 he 
printed a sermon on the death of the Duke 
of Rutland, and contributed a chapter on 
the natural history of the Vale of Belvoir 
to Nichol’s account of Leicestershire; but 
from this time he withdrew wholly for 
twenty-two years from the public view. 


From his thirty-first year to his fitty-second, jcountry village, wit 


circulation of certain striking passages in his 
carly poems, through their admission into 
‘The Elegant Extracts.’’ 

This twenty-two years’ silence has al- 
ways, it seems, been considered the great 
iwonder of Crabbe’s life—the present volume 
will probably be turned to with eagerness, 
chiefly because it is expected to solve this 
problem. Surely “The Parish Register,’ 
‘The Borough, ‘The Tales, and ‘The 
\Tales of the Hall,’ &e., produced in such 
rapid succession during the later part of 
his life, might have been thought sufficient 
evidence that his mind had not been idle 
during the vigour of his days—from thirty 
to fifty; but it now appears that his hand had 
never been more lazy than his intellect, and 
that though none. of these performances 
were written during the period in question, 
\they were all not only the fruits of the ge- 
neral mental activity of that period, but of 
the uninterrupted devotion to literary com- 
position which had been from youth to age 
the solace of his retirement. 
| For ourselves, however, we must confess 
that we never partook in the common won- 
derment about the long silence of Crabbe as 
a poet. We always knew that he originally 
published because he wanted brea a; = 
that soomafter the appearance of ‘The Vil- 
age,’ he acquired a competence in the 
chure h; and we must admit that we have 
never been much disposed to marvel at the 
abstinence from publication of any man, 
however gifted, however diligent, who has 
not the stimulus of want behind him. Least 
of all have we ever been able to see any- 
thing astonishing in the silence, during ma- 
turer years, of persons who have chanced 
to aequire some reputation by early exer- 
tions In literature. Ben ish spirits evaporate 
—boyish efforts are rated at, or perhaps be- 
low, their due value—when a man begins to 
find himself recognised as an author at all, 
the pa uinful question, ‘an author of what 
class?’ begins also to force itself on his soli- 
tary meditation; and if he has continued to 
be a reader—to study, with the growing in- 
telligence of advancing years, the great 
standard monuments of excellence—and if 
there be no immediate spur of indigence to 
make dare ail his motto, we can find nothi 
to surprise us in the fact that the fears of 
modesty should be able to put a drag on the 
wheels even of already acknowledged ta- 
jlents. Where there are naturally great 
‘animal spirits, or where a temperament, 
not in itself very high, is subjected to the 
perpetual forcing of town talk, and the flat- 
tery of coleries, such feelings as we have 
been adverting to may, easily, no doubt, be 
counteracted; but that a devoted admirer 
of Horace and wees, settled down in a 

an adequate income, 
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and abundance of domestic and professional 
duties to attend to, should have, on reflec- 
tion, thought but little of himself for having 
roduced ‘The Village,’ and paused long 
fore he adventured on another appear- 
ance as a poetical author, seems to us not 
only not wonderful, but the most natural 
thing in the world; and had ‘The Village,’ 
been twice as good a poem as it really is, 
we should have a priori, considered its wri- 
ter as but the more likely to halt. In lite- 
rature nothing equals the content of the ig- 
norant but the audacity of the imbecile; and 
in these latter days the two seem generally 
to go together. 
ut suppose Mr. Crabbe had never, after 
he became a parish priest, written one page 
except ofa sermon. What then? He was, 
from first to last, a most devout, holy, inde- 
fatigable parish priest. He never allowed 
any call, either of pleasure or worldly busi- 
ness, to interfere with the discharge of his 
professional duties. If a peasant was sick, 
and wanted him at his bedside, that was al- 
ways a sufficient reason for suspending any 
journey or engagement whatever. So says 
is son, not on his own authority only, but 
on that of a crowd of old parishioners, one 
of whom adds,—‘ No pathy was like his 
probably to no human ear were ever 
so many sad tales of anguish and penitence 
revealed, as to that of Mr. Crabbe in his 
ministerial capacity.’ Moreover, although 
he had had slender success as a medical 
practitioner on his own account, he, during 
the nine-and-twenty years that he was a 
country clergyman, continued to practise as 
the medical attendant, gratis, of all of his 
own parish poor, supplying them too with 
medicines ,at his own sole cost, and not 
shrinking, when the occasion pressed, even 
from the most painful and anxious duties of 
the accoucheur! Had this story been all that 
was to be told, who would have been enti- 
tled to wonder at the poetical inactivity of 
the rector of Muston? 
But his ministerial duties, and his medical 


heart todo. He finished, but subsequently, 
we are most sorry to hear, destroyed, no 
less than three novels. He finished, and 
burnt on consideration, a series of poems 
which had been offered for publication to 
Dodsley, in 1799. Finally, laying his ser- 
mons and a multitude of theological essays 
out of the question, as well as all the rough 
drafts of the ‘Parish Register’ and subse- 
uent poems, his desk, afier his death, was 
ound to contain one-and-twenty volumes of 
manuscripts, prose and verse, some of them 
fully prepared for the press. Under the 
regulation of sound judgment and filial re- 
verence, may we not yet hope to see many 
additions to the stock of our classical lite- 
rature from the posthumous treasures of 
Crabbe? In his poetry, the detail of execu- 
tion is so much, that we can suppose his 
sons may not think it right to hazard pub- 
lishing any verses but those which were left * 
marked with his own imprimatur; but the 
wrose of his prefaces is singularly elegant— 

is letters, from the specimens now given, 
appear to abound in graphic energy of style, 
as well as in masculine originality of 
thought, and we therefore hope that the 
editor may be induced to go beyond what 
he as yet promises, namely, a selection 
from his father’s sermons. If there be ex- 
tant in manuscript such a novel as the 
‘Richard Glanshaw’ which he describes 
from juvenile recollection, we earnestly 
urge him to give it his best and earliest at- 
tention. 

Our author thus closes his account of Mr. 
Crabbe’s silent period— 

‘As the chief characteristic of his heart was 
benevolence, so that of his mind was a buoyant 
exuberance of thought and perpetual exercise 
of intellect. Thus he had an inexhaustible re- 
source within himself, and never for a moment, 
I may say, suffered under that ennui which 
drives so many from solitude to the busy seareh 
for notoriety. I can safely assert that, from the 
earliest time I recollect him, down to the fifth 
or sixth year before his death, I never saw him 


benevolences, did not fill up Mr. Crabbe’s|(unless in company) seated in a chair, enjoying 


labours during these long years of silence. 
He had been imperfectly educated—he had 
his education to finish. He made himself a 
very fair classical scholar—he taught him- 
self French and Italian, so as to read all the 
principal authors in these languages with 
perfect facility and enjoyment—he, of 
course, traversed the whole field of En- 


glish literature. He had shown an early 
taste for mathematics, and he pursued that 
science with undiminished zest—‘his mas- 
culine mind could at all times find luxury in 
the driest calculations.’ He had been from 
boyhood a keen botanist and entomologist 
—these studies he carried on with ardour 


almost to his dying day—and in his later 
years he added to these geology. He was 
the first discoverer of several species in the 
British Flora. He drew up a complete 
treatise on botany, and would have given it 
to the world in 1796, but for the pedantic 
scruples of a Cambridge friend, who per- 
suaded him to put it into the fire because it 
was written in English, and to re-write it 
in Latin, which he never found leisure or 


what is called a lounge—that is to say, doing 
nothing. Out of doors he had always some ob- 
ject in view—a flower, or a pebble, or his note- 
book, in his hand; and in the house, if he was 
not writing, he was reading. He read aloud 
very often even when walking, or seated by the 
side of his wife, in the huge old-fashioned one 
horse chaise, heavier than a modern chariot, in 
which they usually were conveyed in their lit- 
tle excursions, and the conduct of which he, 
from awkwardness and absence of mind, pru- 
dently relinquished to my mother on all occa- 
sions.’ 

We must, before we skip to the time of 
Mr. Crabbe’s re-appearance as an author, 
give one or two slight specimens of the sort 
of domestic details which his affectionate 
son has brought together, respecting the 
middle period of his life:— 

‘How delightful is it,’ he says, ‘to recall the 
innocent feelings of unbounded love, confi- 
dence, and respect, associated with my earliest 
visions of my parents. They appeared to their 
children not only good, but free from any taint 
of the corruption common to our nature; and 
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such was the strength of the impressions then|and tender attention. We have seen that, 
received, that hardly could subsequent expe-|in spite of all his professional and domestic 
rience ever enable our judgments to modify avocations, his pen was never idle; but if it 
them. Many a happy and indulgent child has,|had been so, would not the circumstances 
no doubt, partaken in the same fond exag-| we are now adverting to have been enough 
geration; but ours surely had every thing to! to account for the fact? Who that has ever 
excuse it. known real sorrow, will henceforth wonder 
‘Always visibly happy in the happiness of |that he should have long shrunk with sen- 
others, especially of children, our father en-| sitive shyness from the notion of again for- 
tered into all our pleasures, and soothed and |cing himself into contact with the bustle of 
cheered us in all our little griefs with such; publication, and the hazards of criticism! 
overflowing tenderness, that it was no wonder, Our biographer has a highly amusing 
we almost worshipped him. My first recollee-|chapter on a visit which his father and mo- 
tion of him is of his carrying me up to his pri- ther paid, accompanied by himself, when 
vate room to prayers, in the summer evenings, six years of age, and arrayed in his first 
about sunset, and rewarding my silence and suit, ‘and that scarlet,’ to their relations in 
attention afterwards with a view of the flower-, Sutlolk; and the whole description of Mrs. 
garden through his prism. Then I recall the Crabbe’s uncle, Mr. Tovell, of Parham, and 
delight it was to me to be permitted to sleep| his menage, is particularly good. We quote 
with him during a confinement of my mother’s, a few sentences. 
—how I longed for the morning, because then| ‘My great-uncle’s establishment was that of 
he would be sure to tell me some fairy tale of the first rate yeoman of that period—the yeo- 
his own invention, all sparkling with gold and man that already began to be styled by cour- 
diamonds, magic fountains, and enchanted tesy an esquire. Mr. Tovell might possess an 
princesses. In the eye of memory I can still estate of some eight hundred pounds per an- 
see him as he was at that period of his life— num. a portion of which he himself cultivated. 
his fatherly countenance, unmixed with any of Educated at a mercantile school, he often said 
the less loveable expressions that, in too many \of himself, “Jack will never make a gentle- 
faces, obscure that character—but pre-emi- man;” yet he had a native dignity of mind and 
nently fatherly; conveying the ideas of kind-|of manners, which might have enabled him to 
ness, intellect, and purity; his manner grave, pass muster in that character with any but very 
manly, and cheerful, in unison with his high fastidious critics. His house was large, and 
and open forehead: his very attitudes, whether the surrounding moat, the rookery, the ancient 
as he sat absorbed in the arrangement of his'dove-cot and the well-stored fish-ponds, were 
minerals, shells and insects—or as he laboured such as might have suited a gentleman’s seat 


in his garden uatil his naturally pale complex-, of some consequence; but one side of the house 
ion acquired a tinge of fresh healthy red; or immediately overlooked a farm-yard, full of all 
as, coming lightly towards us with some un- sorts of domestic animals, and the scene of con- 
expected present, his smile of indescribable be-|stant bustle and noise. On entering the house, 
nevolence spoke exultation in the foretaste of there was nothing at first sight to remind one 


our raptures. jof the farm:—a spacious hall, paved with black 
‘But, I think, even earlierthan these are my and white marble,—at one extremity a very 
first recollections of my mother. I think the! handsome drawing-room,—and at the other a 
very earliest is of her as combing my hair one fine old staircase of black oak, polished till it 
evening, by the light of the fire, which hardly was as slippery as ice, and having a chime- 
broke the long shadows of the room, and sing-|clock and a barrel-organ on its landing places. 
ing the plaintive air of “Kitty Fell,” till, But this drawing-room, a corresponding di- 
though I could not have been more than three ning-parlour, and a handsome sleeping apart- 
years old, the melody found its way into my/ment up stairs, were all dabooed ground, and 
heart, and the tears dropped down so profusely|made use of on great and solemn oceasions 
that I was glad the darkness concealed them.|only—such as rent-days, and an occasional 
How mysterious is shame without guilt!—p.' visit with which Mr. Tovell was honoured by 
139-141. 'a neighbouring peer. At all other times the 
Whenever, in the sequel, our author has family and their visiters lived entirely in the 
occasion to mention his mother, there is an/old-fashioned kitchen along with the servants. 
evident reluctance to dwell on her memory,! ‘If the sacred apartments had not been open- 
strikingly contrasted by the fond openness|ed, the family dined in this wise: the heads 
of his details about his father. Mrs. Crabbe) seated in the kitchen at an old table; the farm- 
appears to have been a charming and @ most’ men standing in the adjoining scullery, door 
excellent woman—but to have fallen, early | open—the female servants at a side table, called 
in her married life, into extremely feeble}a boufer;—with the principals, at the table, 
health, and, in a word, to have been for at poy some travelling rat-catcher, or tin- 
least twenty years a mere invalid. It is|ker, or farrier, or an occasional gardener in his 
hinted that her spirits were generally very shirt sleeves, his face probably streaming with 
low—but that sometimes they were extra-|perspiration. My father well describes, in 
vagantly high. We respect the feelings of |The Widow’s Tale,” my mother’s situation, 
her son in shrinking from distinet particu-| when living in her maiden days at Parham:— 
lars, but gather, on the whole, that the la-| 4 
dy’s mind sutlered as much as her body; and’ «put when the men beside their station took, 
that thus, during all the prime vigour of |The maidens with them, and with these the 
his manhood, the poet had a domestic afflic- cook; 
tion hanging over him, which demanded | When one huge wooden bow! before them stood, 
and received at his hands the most constant Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food; 
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With bacon, mass saline! where never lean | welcome my parents, but uttered a few chilling 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen: | words, and wept again. All this appeared to 
When, from a single horn the ay drew ‘me as inexplicable as forbidding. How little 
Their copious way | iene a e and new; |dy children dream of the alterations that elder 
ae Be coarse cloth she saw, with many @) people’s feelings towards each other undergo, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again; — Geuth Rap cnnaed ae < eP 
She could not breathe, but with a heavy sigh, hs ‘| re — = a et y ne > 18a. 
Rein’d the fair neck, and shut the offended eye; |P4'@'@0!e to all my mother's relations. —p. ow, 

During this residence in Suffolk, Mrs. 


She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, | ie ’ , 
And wonder’d much to see the creatures dine.” |Crabbe’s health gradually declined, and her 


husband, consequently, mixed very little in 
‘On ordinary days, when the dinner was/society. He had, however, a few friends 
over, the fire replenished, the kitehen sanded|of whom he saw much,—the two brothers, 
and lightly swept over in waves, mistress and| Dudley North, and Charles Long,—both of 
maids, taking off their shoes, retired to their} whom had been very early acquaintances— 
chambers for a nap of one hour to the minute./and the Rev. Richard Turner, of Great 
The dogs and cats commenced their siesta by| Yarmouth, who was the recter of one of 
the fire. Mr. T. dozed in his chair, and no|the parishes in which he now officiated as 
noise was heard, except the melancholy and|curate, and in whom (as the preface to the 
monotonous cooing of a turtle-dove, varied,| Parish Register tells us) he found not only 
however, by the shrill treble of a canary. Af-|the kindest of friends, but the most judicious 
ter the hour had expired, the active part of the/of critics. At Mr. North’s he was oceca- 
family were on the alert: the bottles (Mr. To-|sionally brought into contact with some of 
vell’s tea equipage) placed on the table; and as/the eminent Whigs of the time; and one 
if by instinct some old acquaintance would|Christmas, in particular, was spent incom- 
glide in for the evening’s carousal, and then | pany with Mr. Fox, who cordially recog- 
another, and another. One jolly old farmer,|nised the protege of Burke, and said play- 
with much of the person and humour of Fal-|fully, as they were passing from the draw- 
staff, a face as rosy as brandy could make it,/ing-room to the dining-room, ‘Ah! Mr. 
and an eye teeming with subdued merriment|Crabbe, if you had had your deserts, you 
—for he had that prime quality of a joker,—|v@uld have walked before us all” It was 
superficial gravity—sometimes rendered the/at this time that Mr. Fox kindly offered to 
colloquies over the bowl peculiarly piquant;!read any MS. Mr. Crabbe might ever pre- 
and so soon as his voice began to be elevated,| pare for the press; and the preface of the 
one or two of the inmates, my father and mo-|*Register’ has told us all how gracefully 
ther for example, withdrew with Mrs. Tovell|this promise was redeemed during that 
into her own sanctum sanctorum; but I, not be-|great statesman’s last illness in 1806. 
ing supposed likely to understand much of| Mr. Crabbe was, his son says, ‘a very 
what might be said, was allowed to linger on| popular preacher all the while he remained 
the skirts of the festive circle; and the servants,|/in Suffolk, and had large congregations; 
not being more considered than the animals|but when he returned to his own living in 
dozing on the hearth, remained to have the full) Leicestershire in 1804, he found things not 


benefit of their wit, neither producing the| 
slightest restraint, nor themselves feeling it.’| 
—p. L42—146. | 

This was in 1791; in the November of the} 
next year the hearty yeoman of Parham) 
died, and Mrs. Crabbe’s mother, Mrs. El-| 
my, Was put into possession of a part of his 
estate. The old lady seems to have so 

ressed her son-in-law to come and help 

er in the management of the property, that! 
he at last overcame some strong scruples 
connected with his own position as the in- 
cumbent of Muston. He appointed a cu- 
rate to that parish, obtained two curacies 
for himself in Suffolk, and removed with his 
family to Parham; at which place, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, he continced to 
reside for no less than twelve years, till the 
October of 1804. The arrival of the party 
at Mr. Tovell’s on this occasion is told in 
this most natural manner:— 

‘How changed was every thing since I had 
first visited that house, then the scene of con- 
stant mirth and hospitality! As I got out of the 
chaise, I remember jumping for very joy, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Here we are—here we are, little 
Willy and all!” but my spirits sunk into dis- 
may when, on entering the well-known kitch- 
en, all there seemed desolate, dreary, and si- 





lent. Mrs. Tovell and her sister-in-law, sitting 
by the fireside weeping, did not even rise up to 


a little changed there; the parish church 
comparatively deserted; his own character 
and comforts assailed with annoyances of 
various sorts, on which we do not wish to 
dwell at length. The Wesleans had formed 
a flourishing establishment at Muston; the 
Huntingtonians had made converts even 
among his own household servants; and the 
farmers generally had been taught to be- 
lieve that their rector, when no longer un- 
der the shadow of Belvoir, had declined into 
a Jacobin; a report for which there never 
could have been the slightest foundation. 
‘My father,’ says the writer, ‘was one of 
the many good men who indeed hailed the 
dawn of the French revolution, but who 
execrated itsclose” The‘Parish Register’ 
and its preface give us some hints as to all 
these aflairs; therefore the biographer did 
well to clear the case up by the details now 
oflered: but the only part of the story to 
which we attach much importance is, the 
poet’s own manly confession, that ‘he had 
done wrong in so long absenting himself 
from his own proper cure.” 

Mr. Crabbe never regained the favour of 
the people at Muston; but if the applause of 
the literary world could have consoled him, 
he had enough of it during his second resi- 
dence among them, which extended to the 
end of 1813. The ‘Register’ published in 
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1807, was followed by the ‘Borough’ in 1810, 
and by the ‘Tales in Verse,’ in 1812; and we 
need not recall the unanimous cordiality 
with which these additions to the Englis 
library were successively received. Our 
author’s narrative, at this period, begins to 
be diversified with highly interesting letters 
to and from Mr. Crabbe. We have speci- 
mens oft the epistolary vein of, among others, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Holland, Lord Grey, 


E, BY HIS SON. 


Imined courage of his nature. Of the latter 
jone instance is given by Mr. Bowles, who 
witnessed the occurrence. An election mob 
surrounded the parsonage one day; when 
he was about to set out to give a vote of 
which they fiercely disapproved. Their 
clamours were furious, and their threats 
savage; but no persuasion could induce the 
old man to give way to their violence. e 
opened his door, saying, “You may kill me 
if youchoose, but nothing, while I live, shall 





Mr. Roger Wilbraham, the late Bishop of 
Peterborough, Dr. Mansel—and, above all, 


prevent me from doing that which I have 


we have a singularly affectionate sequence| promised to do.’ He entered his carriage, 
of letters between Mr. Crabbe and Sir Wal-|and drove off without molestation. 
ter Scott. The admiration which these two| We have not yet reached the middle of 
reat, good, and single-hearted men had} this volume—and its second moiety will, by 
ong felt for each other, gradually ripened|many, be considered as interesting as the 
into a warm and confiding friendship; and | first; but our limits are narrowing before us, 
the frankness with which, even before they|and we must cut short our observations on 
had met personally, they communicated to-| the old age of Mr. Crabbe. 
gether on subjects of literary interest, and| The ‘Tales of the Hall” (1819) were the 
on their own private affairs and prospécts,| only poems he published after his removal 
will ever form a pleasing feature in the|to Trowbridge; but from that time, he lived 
biography of both. We refer particularly| much more in the eye of the world than he 
to the delightful extracts given at pages 192| had formerly done. The vicinity of Bath 
and 209. The last piece of poetry that|soon drew him into London society; he met 
soothed and occupied the dying ear of Mr.|many of the most distinguished men of his 
Fox was Crabbe’s tale of ‘Phabe Dawson;’|time beneath the hospitable roofs of the 
and we are enabled to offer testimony not| neighbouring nobility, especially at Bowood 
more equivocal of the sincerity of Sir Wal-|and Longleat. Through his brother-poet, 


ter Scott’s worship of his genius. Crabb@s|Mr. Bowles, an incumbent in the same 

ems were, at all times, more frequently| county, he became personally known to Mr. 
in his hands than any other work whatever,| Moore and Mr. Rogers, and the latter gen- 
except Shakspeare; and during the few in-|tleman at length prevailed on him to pay 
tervals after his return to Abbotsford in|him a visit in London in the summer of 


1832, when he was sufficiently himself to|/1817. He was then and thus, of course, 
ask his family to read aloud to him, the only sure of a warm reception in the most polish- 
books he ever called for were his Bible and/ed circles of this great metropolis; and his 
his Crabbe. Journals of this period, detailing visits at 

In the autumn of 1813, Mr. Crabbe lost his| Holland House, Mr. Canning’s villa at 
wife—and painful as her existence had long|Brompton, Mr. Frere’s, Lord Hadding- 
been to herself, he felt the blow deeply—it|ton’s, Sir Harry Englefield’s, and else- 
stunned him; a violent illness ensued, and| where, present, to be sure, a most lively 
he desired, day after day, that ‘the grave)|contrast to the woful diary of 1780 and 1781. 
might be kept open.’ At length he rallied; Many of his remarks on men and manners 
somewhat, but could not return to his usual) in these careless journals are distinguished 


occupations; his garden had lost all charms 
for him,—he was evidently an altered anda 
drooping man. At this moment the valuable 
rectory of Trowbridge fell vacant, and the 
Duke of Rutland, well knowing the uncom-! 
fortable footing on which he had for years 
stood with most of his parishioners, and 
sympathizing with the affliction which had 
now rendered his residence at Muston 
doubly painful to him, immediately tender- 
ed him this benefice. The people of Muston 
‘rang their bells for his successor before he 
was out of sight of the parsonage!’ Alas for 
the people of Muston! But Mr. Crabbe not 
only gained a considerable increase of in- 
come by his removal, but what was of far 
more importance, found himself placed in a 
populous neighbourhood where fiendly s0- 
ciety soon gathered around him; and where, 
after eighteen years of ever increasing love 
and honour, he at length rested from his 
labours, among the tears of high and low, 
rich and poor. 

He had some adverse circumstances to 
struggle against on his first arrival there; 


for that good-humoured slyness of observa- 
tion which forms the staple of his verse, and 
occasionally he intersperses passages of 
dark reflection, in which we recognise the 
poet of Sir Eustice Grey. 

‘June 19th.—Dine at Lord Binning’s. Lady 
Binning, with one visiter. She knows me, 
and we are at ease. Mr. Canning more lively 
as with his friends, and very pleasant. Mr. 
Frere could not dine—Lady Errol indisposed. 
Mr. Robinson. Conceive J. B.’s size and good 
temper, with a look of more understanding and 
better manner. Mr. Huskisson—countenance 
less open; grew more free, and became plea- 
sant. The Speaker polite, and rather cheer- 
ful; a peculiar cast of the countenance; pleas- 
ing certainly. Mrs. Canning I thonght re- 
served; but all appearance of this retired. I 
Was too much a stranger among friends; but 
before we parted, all became easy. Lord Bin- 
ning a sensible, polite man. 

‘20th.—I wake ill this morning and nervous; 
and so little do we judge of the future, that |! 
was half inclined to make apologies, and not 
join the pleasantest of all parties. I must go 





but these were very soon overcome, partly 
by the mildness, and partly by the deter- 


from this infatuating scene —Walk in the 
Park, and in some degree recover. Write 
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two hours. At seven go to Sir Harry Engle- 
field. A large house that overlooks the Park 
and Serpentine River. ee of Mr. 
Spencer; but Mrs. Spencer, Miss Churchill, 
and Miss Spencer dine with us—Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Standish. Nothing particularly 
worthy of remark at dinner; but aker dinner, 
one of the best conversations since I came to 
town—Mrs. Spencer and Miss Churchill chiefly 
—on the effect of high polish on minds; chiefly 
female—Sir Harry sometimes joining, and 
Miss Spencer. A very delightful evening. 
Sir Harry’s present of Ariosto’s inkstand. Of 
a double value, as a gift, and from the giver. 
Mr. Standish and Mr. Murray leave us. Part 
infully at one o'clock. Yes, there are at 
rowbridge two or three; and it is well there 
are. Promise (if I live) to return in the win- 
ter. Miss Churchill a very superior and in- 
teresting woman. Take leave of my friend 
Sir Harry. The impression rather nervous, 
and they will smile at , Lam afraid; but I 
shall still feel. I shall think of this evening. 

‘21st.—I would not appear to myself super- 
stitious. I returned late last night, and my re- 
flections were as cheerful as such My 
could make them, and not, I am afraid, of the 
most humiliating kind; yet, for the first time 
these many nights, I was incommoded by 
dreams, such as would cure vanity for a time 
in any mind where they could gain admission. 
Some of Baxter’s mortifying spirits whispered 
very singular combinations:—none, indeed, 
that actually did happen in the very worst of 
times, but still with a formidable resemblance. 
It is doubtless very proper to have the mind 
thus brought to a sense of its real and possible 
alliances, and the evils it has encountered, or 
might have had; but why these images should 
be given at a time when the thoughts, the wa- 
king thoughts, were of so opposite a nature, I 
cannot account. So it was. Awake, I had 
been with the high, the apparently happy: we 
wete very pleasantly engaged, and my last 
thoughts were cheerful. Asleep, all was 
misery and degradation, not my own only, but 
of those who had been.—That horrible image 
of servility and baseness—that mercenary and 
commercial manner! It is the work of imagi- 
nation, I suppose; but it is very strange. I must 
leave it.’ 

We are not surprised to find that Mr. 
Moore, on reading this diary in N8., wrote 
as follows to his old friend’s biographer:— 
‘The Journal of your father is a most inter- 
esting document; and it is rather curious 
that some parts of it should so much resem- 
ble the journalizing style of Byron, particu- 
larly that describing his frightful dream af- 
ter a day of enjoyment.’ 

We must abstain from quoting more of 
this note-book: what follows is from a com- 
munication by the author of the ‘Pleasures 
of Hope.’ 


‘The first time I met Mr. Crabbe was at 
Holland House, where he and Tom Moore and 
myself lounged the better part of a morning 


about the park and library; and I can answer 
for one of the party at least being very well 
leased with it. Our conversation, I remem- 
r, was about novelists. Your father was a 
pte, Sper ees and I as sturdy a Smollett- 
ite. His mildness in literary argument struck 
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|me with surprise in so stern a poet of nature, 
and I could not but contrast the unassuming- 
ness of his manners with the originality of his 
powers. In what may be called the ready-mo- 
ney small-talk of conversation, his facility 
might not perhaps seem equal to the known 
calibre of his talents; but in the progress of 
conversation I recollect remarking that there 
was a vigilant shrewdness that almost eluded 
you by keeping its watch so quietly. Though 
an oldish man when [ saw him, he was not a 
“laudator temporis acti,” but a decided lover of 
later times. 

‘He was very frank, and even confidential, 
in speaking of his own feelings. Though ina 
serene tone of spirits, he confessed to me that 
since the death of his wife he had scarcely 
known positive happiness. 1 told him that in 
that respect, viz: the calculation of our own 
happiness, we are apt to deceive ourselves 
The man whose manners are mild and tran- 
quil, and whose conversation is amusing, can- 
not be positively unhappy. 

‘When Moore left us we were joined by 
Foscolo; and I remember, as distinctly as if it 
had been yesterday, the contrasted light in 
which Crabbe and Foscolo struck me. It is 
not an invidious contrast—at least my feelings 
towards Ugo’s memory intend it not to be so,— 
yet it was to me morally instructive, and, I 
need hardly say, greatly in favour of your fa- 
ther. They were both men of genins, and both 
simple. But, what a different sort of simplicity! 
I felt myself between them as if I had been 
standing between a roaring cataract and a 
placid stream. Ugo raged and foamed in ar- 
gument, to my amusement, but not at all to 
your father’s liking. He could not abide him. 
What we talked about [do not recollect; but 
only that Ugo’s impetuosity was a foil to the 
amenity of the elder bard.’ 

Mr. Crabbe repeated these visits to Lon- 
don during several successive years; and 
his reception there continued to be more 
and more cordial. He, by degrees, came to 
be personally known to almost all our men 
of public merit and distinction—and he has 
said something about most of them—the 
most flattering notice, perhaps, being that 
of the present Lord Chancellor, whose 
conversation, his diary says, ‘reminded him 
of Burke.’ But—and here is a touching and 
most characteristic trait of the man—he 
hardly ever, on returning home, talked 
about what had happenedto him during his 
absence. His children had no sort of notion 
how he had been flattered and feted, until 
the hand that penned these diaries was 
mouldering in the grave. ‘The modesty of 
Crabbe was more admirable than his ge- 
nius. 

After what his son calls ‘these intoxicat- 
ing visits’ he returned, just as ifnothing had 
happened, to all his usual occupations and 
pursuits:— 

‘He resumed next morning his visits among 
his parishioners, his care of parish business, 
his books and papers, and Jast, not least, his 
long rambles among the quarries near Trow- 
bridge: for never, after my mother’s death, did 
he return seriously to botany, the favourite 
study of his earlier life—fossils were thenee- 
forth to him what weeds and flowers had been: 
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he would spend hours on hours, hammer in jdown to the last year of his life he paidthem 

and, not much pleased if any one interrupted jan annual visit there,—(oceasionally dining 
him, rarely inviting either my brother or my-|in town among his eminent literary friends) 
self to aecompany him, and, in short, soiitary |—and almost every summer he made a short 
as far a8 he could manage to be so, unless when jexcursion in their society to some watering- 
some little boy or girl of a friend’s family |place—Iltracombe—W eymouth-—Hastings 
pleaded bard to be allowed to attend him, and|or Clifton. In 1822, however, he departed 
mimic his labours with a tiny hammer. To|from his usual routine, and travelled into 
children he was ever the same. No word or|Scotland, with the purpose of spending a 
look of harshness ever drove them from his|fortnight with Sir W. Scott, at Abbotsford; 
side; and I believe many a mother will bless, |but it unfortunately so happened that the 
many days hence, the accident that threw her |fortnight selected was in that August which 


offspring into the way of his unlaboured and} 


paternal kindness and instruction.’ 


During forty years Mr. Crabbe never, | 
when at home, failed to officiate on Sunday; | 


and of his manner of conducting the ser- 
vice his son gives us these interesting little 
notices: — 

‘His style of reading in the desk waseasy and 
natural—at any rate natural to him, though a 
fastidious ear might find in it a species of afiee- 
tation, something a little like assumed authori- 
ty; but there was no tone, nothing of sing-song 
In the pulpit he was entirely unatiected—read 
his sermon with earnestness, and in a voice 
and manner, on some occasions, peculiarly 
touching; but he made no attempt at extempore 
preaching, and utterly disregarded all the me- 
chanism of oratory. And he lad another trait 
very desirable in a minister,—the most com- 
plete exemption from fear or solicitude. “I 
must have some money, gentlemen,” he would 
say, in stepping from the pulpit. This was his 
notice of tithe-day. Once or twice, finding it 


grow dark, he abruptly shut his sermon, say- 
ing, “Upon my word I cannot see; [ must give 
you the rest when we meet again.” Or he would 
walk into a pew near a window, and stand on 
the seat and finish his sermon, with the most 


will long be remembered in Scotland for the 
visit of his late Majesty. Mr. Crabbe thus 
lost the opportunity of seeing his attached 
triend where he was ever seen to most ad- 
vantage—in the halls which he had built, 
and among the woods which he had planted. 


|He tollowed him, however, to Edinburgh, 


established himself under his root, and was 
no doubt gratified with a succession of very 
brilliant shows and processions; and, in 
consequence of the unusual concourse of 
loyal highlanders in their native garb, with 
some insight into a totally new system of 
life and manners. His diary has the follow- 
ing among other entries:— 

“Whilst itis fresh in my memory, I should 
describe the day which | have just , but 
Ido not believe an accurate description to be 
possible. What avails it tosay, for mstance, 
that there met at the sumptuous dinner, in all 
the costume of the Highlands, the great chief 
himself and officers of his company? This 
expresses not the singularity of appearance 
and manners—the peculiarities of men, all 
gentlemen, but remote from our society—lead- 
ers of clans—joyous company. Then we had 
Sir Walter Scott’s national songs and ballads, 
exhibiting all the feelings of clanship. | 


admirable indifference to the remarks of his|thought it an honour that Glengarry even took 


congregation. He was always, like his own notice of me, for there were those, and gentle- 
Author-Rector, in the Parish Register, “care-|men too, who considered themselves honoured 
less of hood and band,” &c.’ by following in his train. There were, also, 
His reading was, we think, finer than his}Lord Errol, and the Frazer, and the Gordon, 
son's language would convey—it was so'and the Macleod, and the Ferguson; and | 
beautiful, that one of his parishioners, who |conversed at dinner with Lady Glengarry, and 
possessed a learned taste for music, never |did almost believe myself a harper, or bard, 
doubted that Mr. Crabbe was, in that par-jrather,—for harp I cannot strike—and Sir 
ticular, as accomplished as himself. The|Walter was the life and soul of the whole. It 
truth however, is, that an exquisite feeling} was a splendid festivity, and I felt ] know not 
for the rhythm of verse and of language ge- | how much younger.’ 
nerally by no means imp'ies what is called} ‘But Sunday came, and the streets were for- 
an ear for music. As to this last aflair—|saken; and silence reigned over the whole city. 
Lord Byron had a very false ear—Sir Wal-|London has a diminished population on that 
ter Scott hardly any ear at_all—and Mr. |day in her streets; but in Edinburgh it is a to- 
Crabbe, after some vain efforts in early |tal stagnation—a quiet that is in itself devout.’ 


youth to master Gramachree and Over the 
Water to Charlie, \aid aside his flute in de- 
spair. We are not sure, however, that the 
very highest pertection of the metrical ear 
ever existed apart from a delicate musical 
one. We can hardly fancy Spencer, or 
Milton, or Collins, to have written as they 
have done without being masters of music. 

Mr. Crabbe began about 1820, to be af- 
fected with a most excruciating disease, 
from which he never recovered, the tic do- 
loreur; and from that time he seldom if 
ever, took up his abode for more than a 
night or two in London. He had. however, 
formed astrict intimacy with the family of the 
jate Mr. Samuel Hoare, of Hampstead, and 





A friend who saw a good deal of him at 
this time, thus writes to our author:— 

‘While all the mummeries and carousals of 
an interval, in which Edinburgh looked very 
unlike herself, have faded into a vague and 
dreamlike indistinetness, the image of your fa- 
ther, then first seen, but long before admired 
and revered in his works, remains as fresh as 
if the years that have now passed were but so 
many days—his nuble forehead, his bright 
beaming eye, without anything of old age about 
ity though he was then, I presume, above se- 
venty—his sweet, and, I would say, innocent 
smile, and the calm, mellow tones of his voice 
—all are re-produced the moment I n any 
page of his poetry; and how much better have 
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I understood and enjoyed his poetry, since I 
was able thus to connect with it the living pre- 
sence of the man! 

‘The persons in company with whom I saw 
him the most frequently were Sir Walter and 
Henry Mackenzie; and between two such tho- 
rough men of the world as they were, perhaps 
his apparent simplicity of look and manners 
struck one more than it might have done un- 
der different circumstances; but all three har- 
monized admirably together—Mr. Crabbe’s 
avowed ignorance about the Gaels, and clans, 
and tartans, and every thing that was at the 
moment uppermost in Sir Walter’s thoughts, 
furnishing him with a welcome apology for di- 
lating on such topics with enthusiastic minute- 
ness—while your father’s countenance spoke 
the quiet delight he felt in opening his imagi- 
nation to what was really a new world—and 
the venerable “Man of Feeling,” though a fiery 
Highlander himself at bottom, had the satisfac- 
tion of lying by and listening until some oppor- 
tunity offered itself of hooking, between the 
links of some grand chain of poetical imagery, 
some small comic or sarcastic trait, which Sir 
Walter canght up, played with, and, with that 
artso peculiarly his own, forced into the ser- 
vice of the very impression it seemed meant to 
disturb. One evening, at Mr. Mackenzie’s own 
house, I particularly remember, among the 
noctes ¢ e Deum. 

‘I believe he really never had known, until 
then, that a language radically distinct from 
the English was still actually spoken within the 
island. And this recalls a scene of high mer- 
riment which occurred the very morning after 
his arrival. When he came down in the break- 
fast parlour, Sir Walter had not yet appeared 
there; and Mr. Crabbe had before him two or 
three portly personages in the full Highland 
garb. These gentlemen, arrayed in a costume 
so novel, were talking in a language which he 
did not understand; so he never doubted that 
they were foreigners. The Celts, on their 
part, conceived Mr. Crabbe, dressed as he was 
in rather an old-fashioned style of clerical pro- 
priety, with buckles in his shoes for instance, 
to be some learned Abbe, who had come on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Waverley; and the 
result was, that when, a little afterwards, Sir 
Walter and his family entered the room, they 
found your father and these worthy laird, 
hammering away, with pain and labour, te 
make themselves mutually understood in most 
execrable French. Great was the relief, and 
potent the laughter, when’ the host interrupted 
their colloquy with his plain English “Good 
morning.” 

‘As to the city itself, he said he soon wearied 
of the new town, but could amuse himself for 
ever in the old one. He was more than once 
detected rambling after nightfall by himself, 
among some of the obscurest wynds and closes; 
and Sir Walter, fearing that, at a time of such 
confusion, he might get into some scene of 
trouble, took the precaution of desiring a 
friendly caddie (see Humphry Clinker,) from 
the corner of Castle-street, to follow him the 
next time he went out alone in the evening.’ 

We must now leap over nine years—the 
account of which offers many delightful lit- 
tle anecdotes and most touching extracts 
from Mr. Crabbe’s letters and diaries—and 
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come down at once to the closing scene. 
The tic doloreuxr visited him with increas- 
ing frequency and anguish from 1822 to 1831. 
On the 7th of January of this lastyear he 
thus writes to his affectionate bi her: 

“I dot like drowsiness—mine is an old man’s 
natural infirmity, and that same old man creeps 
upon me more and more. I cannot walk him 
away: he gets hold on the memory, and my 
poor little accounts never come right. Let me 
nevertheless be thankful: I have very little 
pain. Tis true, from a stiffness im my mouth, 
| read prayers before we take our breakiast 
with some difficulty; but that being over, I feel 
very little incommoded for the rest of the day. 
We are all in health, for I will not call my las- 
situde and stupidity by the name of illness. 
Like Lear, lama poor old man and foolish, but 
happily I have no daughter who vexes me.” 

‘The son thus continues:— 

“In the course of this month, I paid him a 
visit, and stayed with him three or four days; 
and if I was satisfied with the indications of 
his improved health when with us, I was most 
agreeably surprised to find him still stronger 
and in better spirits than I had witnessed for 
the last three years. He had become percepti- 
bly stouter in that short interval: he took his 
meals with a keen appetite, and walked in a 
more upright position; and there was no coun- 
ter-tokens to excite our suspicions. It is true 


he observed that he did not like the increase 
of flesh; but it was said in that light and cheer- 
ful manner that imported no serious fears. On 
the 29th I raaieall a letter from | brother, 


stating that he had caught a sharp cold, accom- 
panied with oppression in the chest and pain 
in the forehead, for which he had been bled. 
He added, that my father felt relieved, and 
that he would write again immediately; but 
on the following morning, while I was expect- 
ing anaccount of his amendment, a chaise drove 
to the door, which my brother had sent me to 
save time. In fact, all hope of recovery was 
already over.” 

A week terminated this good man’s suf- 
ferings. 

“During the days that preceded his depar- 
ture, we had not one painful feeling arising 
trom the state of his mind. It was more firm 
than I ever remembered, under any circum- 
stances. He knew there was no chance of his 
recovery, and yet he talked at intervals of his 
death, and of certain’ consequent arrange- 
ments, with a strong, complacent voice; and 
bid us all adieu without the least faltering of 
the tongue, or moisture of the eye. The aw- 
fulness of death, apprehended by his capacious 
mind, had a tendency to absorb other feelings; 
yet was he calm and unappalled; and intervals 
of oblivion, under the appearance of sleep, 
softened his sufferings and administered an 
opiate to his faculties. One of his characteris- 
tics—exuberance of thought, seemed some- 
times, even when pleased, as if it oppressed 
him; and in this fost illness, when he was 
awake, his mind worked with astonishing ra- 
pidity. It was not delirium; for on our recall- 
ing his attention to present objects, he would 
speak with perfect rationality; but, when unin- 
terrupted, the greater portion of his waking 
hours were passed in rapid soliloquies on a va- 








riety of _— the chain of which from his 
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imperfect utterance (when he did not exert) swered, “We shall soon follow;” he said, “Yes, 
himself) we are unable to follow. We seldom/yes!” I mentioned his exemplary fortitude; 
interrupted the course that nature was taking,|but he appeared unwilling to have any good 
or brought him to the effort of connected dis-| ascribed to himself. ' 
course, €xcept to learn how we could assist or} ‘When the incessant presents and inquiries 
relieve him. But as in no instance (except in jof his friends in the town were mentioned, he 
a final lapse of memory) did we discover the|said, ‘What a plague I am to them all!” And 
least irrationality, so there was no desponden-|in the course of the night, these most consola- 
cy—on the contrary, the cheerful expressions|tory words were distinctly heard, “All is well 
which he had been accustomed to use were at last!” Soon after, he said imperfectly, “You 
still heard from him,—nay, even that peculiar) must make an entertainment,” meaning for his 
elevation of the inner side of the eyebrows, kind Trowbridge friends, after his departure. 
which occasionally accompanied some humor-! These were the last intelligible words I heard. 
ous pong ter rogee og ay | his a, a arg Nap nt ~ P: be a to —_ 
once or twice visible. But, if we were thank-| him, day or night, and was close by him when 
ful for his firmness of mind, we had to lament}he died, says that the last words he uttered 
the strength of his constitution. I was not| were, “God bless you—God bless you!” 
aware how powerful it was till tried by this| “The shutters of the shops in the town were 
disease. I said, “lt is your great strength half closed, as soon as his death was known. 
which causes this suffering.” He replied, “but,On the day of his funeral, ninety-two of the 
it is a great price to pay for it.” | principal inhabitants, including all the dissent- 
= ene eo — yoiny » be wrong we ape were eng = - —_ — accord, 
to be silent. ave stated, that the most im-|in the school-room, followed him to the grave. 
rtant of all considerations had an increasing The shops were again closed; the streets 
influence over his mind. The growth was crowded; the church tull. The terrible solem- 
ripening with his age, and was especially per- nity seems yet recent while I write. The lead- 
ann in the later years. With regard to er of the choir selected the following beautiful 
the ordinances of religion, he was always ma-/ anthem:— 
nifestly pained if, when absent from home cn . 
a Sunday, he was induced to neglect either) ‘When the ear heard him, then it blessed him; 
the morning or evening services: in his pri- And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of 
vate devotions, as his household can testify, he him. 
was most exemplary and earnest up to the pe-, He delivered the poor that cried, the father- 
riod of this attack; yet, at that time, when fear less, and him that had none to help him: 
often causes the first real prayer to be uttered, Kindness and meekness and comfort were in 
then did he, as it were, confine himself to the his tongue.” 
inward workings of his pious and resigned 
spirit, occasionally betrayed by aspirations) “The worthy master of the free and Sunday 
most applicable to hiscireumstances. Among’ school at Trowbridge, Mr. Nightingale, on the 
the intelligible fragments that can never be Sunday after his funeral, delivered an impres- 
ee Spe agp of 1 My sive address to the numerous So 
ime 1S Short; It 1s weil to be prepared fo! his care, on the death of their aged and affec- 
death:” “Lucy,” this was the affectionate ser-|tionate minister. It was printed, and contains 
ba that attended along with his sons, “dear|the following passage. “ ‘Poor Mr. Crabbe,’ 
cy, be earnest in prayer! May you se@|said a little girl, the other day, very simply, 
your children’s children.” From time to time | “poor Mr. Crabbe will never go up in pulpit any 
he expressed great fea r that we were all over-| more, with nis white head.” No, my children, 
exerting ourselves in sitting up at night with|that hoary head, found, as may yours and mine 
him; but the last night he said, “Have patience|be found, in the ways of righteousness and 
with me—it will soon be over. Stay witb me,|p ace, is gone to rest; but his memory is em- 
Lucy, till 1 am dead, and then let others take|balmed in the house of our God. Sacred is 
The fe This night was most distressing the honoured dust that sleeps beside the altar. 
fare bin sve plgy sod heal Ths Phe tees Dee ber anrooms ks re bees 
: ; . 7 “his kindness!—who has no 
—e. — again he became exhausted, with pleasure to hear oe repeat, “Thy king- 
or his mind wandered in a troubled sleep.|dom come; Thy will done?” Religiously 
Awaking a little refreshed, he held out his| keep the Bibles he gave you; and when you 
— to wes tag aad wks might be the! read these words of your Saviour—“I go * 
comme to soe!” "Even then, though we were all bait recei — ppt er se =n ; mon B 
” ood a tent oft io -s will receive you to myself”’—think of your af- 
bay ge es Se eS 
. : 8 vegan ing words—‘Be thou and come to me. 
to vary and alter. Once we had the satisiac-| "The biographer closes his work by quot- 
tion of seeing it lighted up with an indescriba-|ing ihese elegant verses, by whom written 
ble expression of joy, as he arpeared to be look-| he does not inform us. 
ing at something before him, and uttered these} 
in ann? 
words, “That blessed book!’ ‘‘Parewell, dear Crabbe, thou meekest of man- 
After another considerable interval of ap-| kin 
rome — - " — one splay ha With heart all fervour, and all otzength of mind. 
weeks after, “I thought it had been all over,”|Fearlese, all gulle and malice to expose: 
with such an emphasis on the all! Afterwards, Steadfast of purpose in pursuit of right, 
he said, “I cannot see ” When I an-|To d h dark h i li 
: see you now. en I an-iTo drag fort k hypocrisy to t, 
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crowd; 
To error lenient and to frailty mild, 
Repentance ever was thy weicome child: 
In every state, as husband, parent, friend, 


To brand th’ oppressor, and to shame the proud, 
To shield the righteous from the slanderous} He to a Spanish waiden gave 





‘There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 
i oi hand: 
In cottagé shelter’d from the blaze of day 
He saw his happy infants round him piay,— 
Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 
Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries. 


Scholar, or bard, thou couldst the Christian} .Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d 


blend. 
Thy verse from Nature’s face each feature drew, 


his views . 
Of further bliss—for he had wealth to lose.’ 


Each lovely charm, each mole and wrinkle too.) ‘But 


No dreamy incidents of wild roimance, 

With whirling shadows, wiider’d minds en- 
trance, 

But plain realities the mind engage, 


With pictured warnings through each polish’d| 


age. 
Hogarth of Song! be this thy perfect praise:— 
Truth prompted, and truth purified thy lays. 
The God of Truth has given thy verse and thee 
Truth’s holy palm—His immortality.” 


We have now given our readers the 
means of judging for themeelves of the per- 
sonal career and character of this great 

et, and of the manner in which his son 

as acquitted himself of his pious task asa 
biographer. We have only to add that it 
appears from one of Mr. Crabbe’s letters 
here printed, that he had, as we indeed 
never doubted, a foundation of fact for every 
one of his tales. We have in the present 
volume several interesting specimens of 
the style in which he enlarged, condensed, or 
metamorphosed the subjects with which his 
observation of life furnished him, and we are 
led to expect a rich store of such informa- 
tion in the shape of notes to the poems, old 
and new, about to be included in an uni- 
form and authoritative edition. We may, 
in the meanwhile, gratify ourselves, and, 
we presume, all our readers, by a single ex- 
tract illustrative of what may be expected) 
from the forthcoming annotated Crabbe. 
The poet’s fourth brother, William, was a 
seafaring man. His nephew says:— 

“Being made prisoner by the Spaniards, he 
was carried to Mexico, where he became a sil- 
versmith, married, and prospered, until his in- 


‘Whilst I was poor,’ said Allen, ‘none would 
care 

| What my poor notions of religion were; 

| None askd me how I worshipp’d, how I 


pray’d, 
| If due obedience to the laws were paid: 
| I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
| And never mention’d Luther in my life; 
| I, all they said, say what they would, allow'd, 
| And when the fathers bade me bow, I how'd. 
Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 
But I had money—and these pastors found 
| My notions vague, heretical, unsound. 
‘Alas, poor Allen! through his wealth were 
seen 
| Crimes that by poverty conceal'd had been: 
| Faults, that in dusty pictures rest unknown, 
Are in an instant through the varnish shown. 
ba spared his forfeit life, but bade him 
y— 
Or for his crime and contumacy die: 
Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight— 
His wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 
All urging him to flee—he fled, and cursed his 
ight. 
‘He next related how he found a way, 
| Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay; 
| There, in the woods, Te wrought, and there, 
among ’ 
Some labouring seamen, heard his native 
tongue; 
The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
With joyful force; he long'd to hear again: 
Again he heard—he om an offer’d hand,— 
“And when beheld you last our native land?” 
He cried, “and in what country? quickly say.” 
The ag answer'd—strangers all were 
they— 
One only at his native port had been; 








creasing riches attracted a charge of Protes- 
tantism: the consequence of which was much! 
persecution. He at last was obliged to aban- 
don Mexico, his property, and his family; and 
was discovered, in the year 1803, by an Ald- 
borough sailor, on the coast of Honduras, 
where again he seems to have found some sne-} 
cess in business. This sailor was the only per- 
son he had seen for many a year who could tell 
him anything of Aldborough and his family; 
and great was his perplexity when he was in- 
formed that his eldest brother George was a 
clergyman—the sailor, I dare say, had neve 
himself heard of his being a poet. “This can- 
not be owr George,” said the wanderer—“he 
was a doctor.” This was the first, and it was 
the last tidings that ever reached my father of 
his brother William; and upon the Aldbo- 
rough sailor’s story of his casual interview, it 
is obvious that the poet built his tale of “The 


He, landing once, the quay and church had 
seen,’ &c. 


We have not met with any thing more 
curious in this way than the passage whic 
we have been quoting. Let us hope that 
the curate of Pucklechurch has the means 
to delight the world with many similar com- 
mentaries on his father’s works; and, part- 
ing with him for the present with grateful 
respect, let us be pardoned for expressing 
our hope, that the eldest son and worth 
biographer of Crabbe may not be muc 
longeracurate. His method of alluding to 
the ‘Tory and aristocratic leanings’ of his 
father in his later years, indicates that he is 
not exactly of our way of thinking as to 

litics; but we cannot, after reading his 

ok, doubt that he is a kind-hearted, good 
man, and a zealous parish priest; and, fully 


Parting Hour,” whose hero, Allen Booth,|admitting that the Tory ministers were 


yielded to the Spanish force,” and 


“no more 
Return’d exulting to his native shore.” 


‘Like William Cr 





much to blame for their neglect of the illus- 
trious father, it would give us sincere plea- 
sure to learn that this had been in some 
measure atoned for, by the attention of 
their Whig successors to the virtuous 
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amiable son. It will always, we are sorry 
to say, be a national disgrace that the au- 
thor ol ‘The Borougly did not die in posses- 
sion of at least a oniden prebend. But the 
House of Rutland did their part, and their 

atronage of Crabbe will be remembered as 
ong as the glories of their Granby. 


Fron the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by 
York, printed by J. 


an American. New 


Harper. 


Tue residence of an American population 
in Turkey is a new era in the history of that 
empire, and another instance of the muta- 
tions taking place in these our revolution- 
ary times. The existence of the American 
Continent was a thing scarcely known toa 
Turk. It was a place altogether too remote 
for his comprehension, and was veiled in a 
cloud of obscurity like some distant undefi- 
nable object, which might furnish a theme 
for a story-teller, but was not at all a place 
to whose existence a true believer was 
bound to attach muchcredit. It is remark- 
able, however, that when he speaks of it, 
he calls it yant doodlee, or the new world, 
which the Americans now say, is the real 
etymology of yankee doodle; and so the 
name is not a modern soubriquet, as some 
vainly suppose, but is really derived from 
an Oriental language; a hint which we 
throw out for some future Valaacey, when 
tracing the Aborigines of the Western 
Continent, that will, no doubt, form a sub- 
ject for many an essay in the transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

But though America was little known 
to the Turks, Turkey was well i:nown to 
the Americans, and the active and intelli-| 
gent people of that continent have been lon 
endeavouring to establish diplomatic onl 
commercial relations with it. This attempt 
was made during the administration of 
Washington. Mr. King, the American Mi- 
nister at London, employed an English gen- 
tleman, well acquainted with the Turks, to 
negotiate a treaty; but he and his instruc- 
tions fell into the hands of the French, and 
all traces of them were lost in the prisons 
of Verdun. A variety of attempts were al- 
terwards made through other channels, 
and by individuals of nations the Turks 
knew something about; but they all failed 
through the jealousy of those nations; they 
supposed that the profits of the Turkey 
trade was little enough for themselves, and 
they seemed to unite in excluding so active 
and enterprising a people from any share in 
it. At length, Mr. Rhind, the American 
Consul, we believe, at Odessa, undertook it. 
He came to Constantinople as a private in-| 
dividual engaged only in his own aflairs, 

he commenced his operations during’ 
the Ramazan, a period when the Turks, 
were never known to transact any business. 
He entrusted the secret to 
self and the Reis Effendi, and by 
and liberal application of funds at h 
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posal, he completely effected his object, and 
to the astonishment of the diplomatic world 
ol Pera, when the Ramazan was over, they 
tound a new people recognised among them, 
and received on the terms of the “most fa- 
voured nations.” It further appeared, that 
the tact and sagacity of Mr. Rhind, had con 
verted what he made out to be an import- 
ant concession to the Turks, into a most 
valuable benefit to his country. By a secret 
article, the Turks were allowed to have 
ships built in America; and thus. while we 
of the old world were destroying the fleets 
of our ancient allies at Navarino, those new 
comers had secured for them the valuable 
privilege of cutting down and clearing away 
their useless forests, that encumbered their 
soil, to supply their loss. 

But though the Americans had not been 
known as a people in Turkey, a few indi- 
viduals of that nation had occasionally ap- 
peared—‘‘their visits few and far between;” 
and seemed as if the Peraites had formed 
their opinion of the natives from one of 
them. A Mr. R—— had appeared one Sun- 
day at the service of the Palace Chapel, 
and when it was over, he paid a visit to 
the English Consul General. ‘Well, Mr. 
R .”? said the Consul, ‘“‘you have been 
at service to-day?” “Yes,” said he, “I was 
at a Jewish Synagogue on Friday, at a 
Turkish Mosque on Saturday, and at a 
Christian Church on Sunday,—and which 
of them is the right way?” “Oh, I suppose,” 
said the Consul, ‘‘you know that.” “That 
I do not,” said he; ‘‘I think one is just as 
good as the other.” The impression there- 
fore was, that all Americans were free- 
thinkers, and the people of Pera reported 
them so. 

The Envoy or Charge d’Affaires, ap- 

inted to carry the treaty with Turkey 
into etlect. was Commodore Porter, and of 
him the English knew nothing, except 
through the periodicals. While in the 
American Navy, he had written a foolish 
book, in which there were many things not 
to be excused even in a young naval officer. 
But we all know what the conversation 
generally is at themess-table of naval Bri- 
tish officers, and what are the usual con- 
tents ofa sailor’s letter to his friends, so we 
can comprehend how it is in an American 
ship, aaa make some allowance for it. But 
the reprobation of the reviews was uncom- 
promising, and the impression left of the 
Americans was, that they were a godless 
and licentious race, and that the commo- 
dore was the most godless and licentious 
even of the Americans. When this mon- 
ster however did appear, he turned out to 
be a serious, moral, exemplary family man, 
and surrounded by people of the same class. 
The first thing he dia on his arrival at Pera, 
was to send for the Rev. Mr. Godell, the 
American Missionary, with his wife and 
children, to live with him, and he regularly 
celebrated divine service at his house, as 
chaplain. The gentlemen attached to his 
mission, and all who came to Constantino- 


but him-/ple in consequence of this residence there, 
a judicious|/were persons not only of education, 
is dis-'pleasing and gentlemanly manners, and 
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good moral character, but also pious and [books a-year have been latterly published 
serious, even beyond those of the same class'by English travellers in Turkey, that his 
in England; and they formed not only the! work can contain any thing new to an Eng- 
most pleasing and intellectual, but also the/lish reader. It abounds, however, with 
most religious society of any natives in| valuable local information, and particularly 
Pera. Mr. Godell has engaged the Ameri- on the new order of thingsestablished there, 
can Education Society to establish schools) which he lauds highly. This is not because 
for the instruction of the rising generation he is a Republican, for his opinions of the 
of Greeks—in this the commodore, and all|Greeks and their revolution are as hostile 
his countrymen at Pera, cordially co-ope-'as if he were a subject of Austria; but it 
rated—one of them subscribed a hundred arises from a fair and impartial view of the 
dollars for the purpose; so that five Jarge character of the Sultan, and ettorts to ame- 
schools, on the Lancastrian system, were liorate the condition of his people. He went 
formed for them in the several villages on|to see him going to the Mosque, and though 





the Bosphorus, in each of which from fifty 
to a hundred Greek children are now edu- 
cated. The attachment and good will the 
Americans bore their worthy pastor was 
quite delightful. When his ee was 
burnt down in the great fire, and his furni- 
ture destroyed, they thought they never 
could do enough to recompense him. Every 
day packages arrived from individuals, from 
Smyrna, and other places, containing va- 
rious articles which it was supposed he 
might want, and that, too, from people who 

no personal knowledge of him, farther 
than that he was a clergyman, and their 
countryman. It is not our wish to make 
invidious comparisons, but we happen to 
know that when the fire destroyed the 
house and property of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
the respectable agent of the Bible Society 
at Pera, and subsequently, the house and 
property of another English clergyman, not 
one of their countrymen there ever thought 
of supplying their loss, or offering them the 
slightest compensation. 

e state these things to show, that a 
man is not always such as prejudice may 
represent him, that an individual is no ge- 
neral representative. Whatever Mrs. No- 
ble and other readers may think, Jonathan 
is, and deserves to be, as highly esteemed 
as his brother John for every valuable en- 
dowment which the latter prizes so highly; 
and we rejoice that it should be so. Weare 
delighted to hear that our brethren, speak- 
ing the same language, professing the same 
religion, having the same civil institutions, 
and descended from the same fathers, 
should rival us in the career of utility, and 
in the estimation of foreign countries. Al- 
ready have their indefatigable missionaries 
penetrated into every part of the East, es- 
tablishing schools, circulating Bibles, and 
acquiring the respect and good will of the 
people among whom they go; and we are 


he and his companions had taken off their 
hats before to most of the crowned heads of 
Europe, they gave the palm, in all that con- 
stitutes a superb-looking man, to Sultan 
Mahmoud. ‘His face,” says he, “intimates 
indomitable firmness and decision, and at the 
same time displays a mild and amiable dis- 
vosition. Schooled in adversity, and a fel- 
Sow-grissner with his royal cousin, Selim, 
from whom, indeed, it is said he received 
his ideas of reform, he seems to form a pro- 
per estimate of his exalted station, by using 
all its influence advantageously tor his 
country. In this he is often thwarted by the 
venality and rapacity of his subordinates, 
and by the credulence of his people; but he 
‘returns to the charge with renewedardour, 
and seems determined to pursue his patriotic 
courses, even at the expense of personal 
popularity. Temperate, and even abste- 
mious in his mode of living, he may yet 
reign for 20 years over Turkey, and in that 
time his wise and decisive measures of re- 
form will be so firmly established as to bid 
defiance to another revolution. Ever 
friend of humanity must hope that his life 
may long be spared for this good work;— 
from his people he has nothing to fear.”— 
(p. 238.) ‘This accords with the opinion of 
Mr. Urquehart, but is very diflerent indeed 
from that of Mr. Slade, whose work on 
Turkey we have lately reviewed. It, at 
least, is two to one in favour of Mahmoud, 
even without adverting to the superior ca- 
pabilities of judging possessed by such men, 
compared with those of a volatile sailor. | 
Doctor Dekay makes very free with 
‘crowned heads, and frequently uses such 
expressions as “the transition from kings to 
jugglers is not very abrupt,” &c. With 
this we have nothing todo. He is a citizen 
of a Commonwealth, and we_are no more 
langry with him than with Demosthenes 
'when he says 74 >2¢ ¢ Barinen rugarvos srs. 


as well pleased as if it had been done by But we regret to see his hostility to Eng- 
ourselves. It is time for us to give up the,land and Englishmen is but ill concealed, 
petty jealousies that separated us, and toand though he speaks most kindly and cor- 
recollect, that however seas and circum- dially of individuals, his general feeling is 
stances may divide us, still the voice of na- that of great soreness and irritation against 
ture proclaims “we are one.” ‘the country, evidently arising from the gall- 

The author of the anonymous work be-' ing and bitter irony with which his nation 
fore us is Doctor Dekay, a gentleman of has been treated by most of our writers. 
New York, and one of those who came to| As we heartily wish that this painful and 
Pera on the establishment of an American) unnatural feeling between the two countries 
Society there. He was a person esteemed shoul cease, we shall, as far as our poor in- 
for his intelligence in his own country, and, fluence extends, set ourselves a good exium- 
was ardent and indefatigable in acquiring ple; we shall therefore close our notice, «nd 
information when he resided in the East. It! not search for a single fault in the work ef 
is not to be expected that after three or four' an American to amuse our readers. 
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From the same i\those sources of enjoyment which the spi- 

jrit absorbs from the beauties of external 

TRE DEAD BOXER. nature, has vet enough of uneducated taste 
land feeling within him, to partake of the 

AN IRISH LEGEND. lvaried feast which she presents. As he 


|sauntered thus leisurely along, he was met 
By the Author of “Traits and Stories of the\by a woman rather advanced in years, but 
Irish Peasantry.” | still unusually stout and ee, suaeieee 
| 0) 2 7. . « 

Tue reader in pernsing the following Le-| her age. She — hha ited In a rec 
a must have the kindness to surrender his| woollen a that reac hed oa n.acene 
imagination to a detail of circumstances that| distance below the knee, asians — of — 

have but very few facts to support them. The| out lege, from which dangled a tue h ~ 
story of the Dead Boxer I remember to have|@tters that bound up her coarse blue oy 
heard more than once, and I am certain that Her. gown of blue worsted — pinne: =P, 
the custom of demanding a sum of money from| ‘OT ™ Lay, ~ ; etry : ver i et 
the corporation of the town in which he hap- — 1” ~ he “agg Sham y pwd ‘front was 
ened to appear, is one of its component parts. “neon A en non Carnes ; up in “ “A a 
ith respect to the mode of contest, 1 can only pound by a ¢ owe rw 4 wit pete hans ty se 
say, that a habit so barbarous as pugilism is, circumstance which, im addition to at — 
even at this day, was then incomparably more kerchiet, tied over it, and a abou 
brutal; and the reader need not be surprised at|™#!e inches down the back, gave to her _ 
the fact of the legitimate rules of that, which eS ee eee 
- > - “spi ” a . S ., : b 
SAS ae Se SROTS & 0 “ectaste’ beveng baw completed the description of her costume. 


departed from. At all events, neither Lamh}, 
, 0 ee Even on a first glance there appeared to be 
Laudher’s secret, nor the nature of the contest} —*" ——- apr : 
_ J oe} something repulsive in her features, which 


aremine. I gave them precisely as they were|i 44 evidently been much exposed to sun 
detailed to me in the Legend. By the way I|' d st "By ineae teanetel one 
may observe, that accounts of such contests are ps ai pw 7s hein b poe _ it- 
not confined to Ireland alone, but are also to be| line tdetect upon their hard angu oe dit - 
met within Scotland. ] line, a character of cruelty and intrepi ity , 
hough her large cheek-bones stood widely 
One evening in the beginning of the|asunder, yet her gray piercing eyes were 
eighteenth century,--as nearly as we can| very near each other; her nose was short 
conjecture the year might be that of 1720—/and sadly disfigured by a scar that ran 
sometime about the end of April, a young) transversely across it, and her chin, though 
man named Lamh Laudher O’Rorke, or| pointed, was also deticient in length. Alto- 
strong-handed O’Rorke, was proceeding|gether, her whole person had something 
from his father’s house, with a stout oaken| peculiar and marked about it—so much so, 
cudgel in his hand, towards an orchard that| indeed, that it were impossible to meet her 
stood at the skirts of a County town, in a/ without feeling she was a female of no ordi- 
part of the kingdom which, for the present,| nary character and habits. 
shall be nameless. Though known by the| Lamh Laudher had been, as we have 
epithet of Lamh Laudher, his Christian|said, advancing slowly along the craggy 
name was John; but in these times Irish) road which led towards the town, when she 
families of the same name were distinguish-| issued from an adjoining cabin and ap- 
ed from each other by some term indicative! proached him. The moment he noticed her 
of their natural disposition, physical power,| he stood still, as if to let her pass, and ut- 
complexion, or figure. One, for instance,| tered one single exclamationot chagrin and 
was called Parra Ghastha, or swilt Paddy,| anger. 
from his fleetness of foot; another Shaun| ‘Ma shaughth milia mollach ort, a cal- 
buie, or yellow Jack, from his bilious look; a /iagh! My seven thousand curses on you 
third, Micaul More, or big Michael, from|for an old hag, said he, and having thus 
his uncommon size; and a fourth, Sheemus given vent to his indignation at her appear- 
Ruah, or red James, trom the colour of his| ance, he began to retrace his steps as if un- 
hair. These epithets, to be ure, still occur} willing to meet her. 
in treland, but far less frequently now than; ‘The son of your father needn’t lay the 
in the times of which we write, when Irish| curse upon us so bitterly all out, Lamh 
was the vernacular language of the country.| Laudher!’ she exclaimed, pacing at the 
It was for a reason similar to those just al-'same time with vigorous steps until she 
leged, that John O’Rorke was known as overtook him. 
Lamh Laudher O’Rorke; he,as wellas his) The young man looked at her maimed 
forefathers for two or three generations, features, and, as if struck by some sudden 
having been remarkable for prodigious bo- recollection, appeared to feel regret for the 
dily strength and courage. The evening hasty malediction he had uttered against 
was far advanced as O’Rorke bent his steps her. ‘Nell M‘Collum, said he, ‘the word 
to the orchard. The pale, but cloudless sun) was rash; and the curse did not come trom my 
hung over the western hills, and shed upon heart. But, Nell, who is there that doesn’t 
the quiet gray fields that kind of tranquil ra- curse you when they meet you? Isn’t it 
diance which, in the opening of Summer,) well known that to meet you is only another 
causes many a silent impulse of delight to name for falling in wid bad luck. For my part 
steal into the heart. Lamh Laudher felt I'd gofifty miles about rather than crossyou, 
this; his step was slow, like that of a if! was bent on any business that my heart 
man who, without being capable of tracing ’ud be in, or that | cared any thing about.’ 
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‘And who brought the bad luck upon me|sensations of fear and astonishment. The 
first?’ asked the woman. ‘Wasn’t it the age was superstitious and encouraged a be- 
husband of the mother that bore you?|liéf in the influence of powers distinet from 
Wasn’t it Ais hand that disfigured meas|human agency. Every part of Ireland was 
you see, when | was widin a week of bein’ |filled at this time with characters, both 
dacently married? Your father, Lamh male and female, precisely similar to old 
Laudher, was the man that blasted my Nell M‘Coilum. The darkness in which 
name, and made it bitther upon the tongue |this woman walked, according to the opi- 
of them that mintions it.’ lInions of a people but slightly advanced in 

— = —— ne we pad hag ce en noon but 
one wid the blood of Lamh Laudher in his |feebly described to the reader. To meet 
veins married to a woman that he had rea-|her was considered an omen of the most un- 
- to at don’t _ to _~ it, Nelig happy kind; a eg ae aa ene 
but you know it ts said that there was dark- ed the imprecation of Lamh Laudher. le 
ness, and guilt, too, about the disappearin’ was sepereall to have maintained an inter- 
a goed child. You a a iin nee with the a, oy y a of 

swore revenge ni¢ and day againsticommunicating the ight of an evi eye 
my father, for only preventin’ you from be- and to have carried ona traflic which is said 


in’ the ruination of his cousin. Many a 
time, too, since that, has he asked you in my 
own hearin’ what became of the boy.’ 

The old woman stopped like one who 


to have been rather prevalent in Ireland at 
the time we speak of—namely, that of kid- 
napping. ‘The speculations with reference 
to her object in perpetrating this crime 


had unexpectedly trod with bare toot were strongly calculated to exhibit the de- 
upon something sharp enouzh to pierce the|graded state of the people at that period. 
flesh to the bone, and even to grate against |Some said that she disposed of the children 
it. There was a strong, nay a fearful force to a certain class of persons in the metropo- 
of anguish visible in what she felt. Her! lis, who subsequently sent them to the colo- 
brows were wildly depressed from their na-|nies, when grown, at an enormous profit. 
tural position, her face became pale, her|Others maintained that she never carried 
eyes glared upon O’Rorke as it he had plant-|them to Dublin at all, but insisted that, hav- 
ed a poizoned arrow in her breast, she seiz-|ing been herself connected with the fairies, 
ed him by the arm with a hard pinching |she possessed the power of erasing, by some 
grip. and looked up for two or three minutes|secret charm, the influence of ‘baptismal 
in his face, with an appearance of distrac-| protection, and that she consequently acted 
tion. O’Rorke, who had never feared man,|as an agent for the ‘gentry’ to whom she 
shrunk from her touch, and shuddered un-|transferred them. Even to this day it is 
der the influence of what had been, scarcely |the opinion in Ireland, that the ‘good peo- 
without an exception, called the ‘bad look.’|ple’ themselves cannot take away a child, 
The crone held him tight, however, and/|except through the instrumentality of some 
there they stood, with their eyes fixed upon! mortal residing with them, who has been 
each other. From the gaze of intense an-|baptized; and it is also believed that no 
guish, the countenance of Nell M‘Collum baptism can seeure children from them, 
gan to change gradually to one of un- except that in which the priest has been 
mingled exultation; her brows were raised desired to baptize them with an especial 
to their proper curves. her colour returned.|view to their protection against fairy 
the eye corruscated with a rapid and quiv- power. 
ering sense of delight, the muscles ot the, Such was the character which this wo- 
mouth played for a little, as ifshe strove to}man bore, whether unjustly or not, matters 
suppress a laugh;—at length O’Rorke heard little. For the present it is sufficient to say, 
a low gurgling sound proceed from her |that after having passed on, leaving Lamh 
chest; it increased; she pressed his arm) Laudher to proceed in the direction he had 
more tightly, and ina loud burst of ferocious | originally intended, she bent her steps to- 
mirth, which she immediately subdued into| wards the head inn of the town. Her pre- 
a condensed shriek that breathed the very |sence here produced some cautious and 
luxury of revenge, she said ltimid mirth, of which they took care she 
‘Lamh Laudher Oge, listen:—ax the fa-|should not be cognizant. The servants 
ther of you, when you see him, what has|greeted her with an outward show of cor- 
become of Ais own child—of the first that/diality, which the unhappy creature easily 
ever God sent him; an’ listen agin—when|distinguished from the warm kindness 
he tells me what has become of mine, [il|evinced to vagrants whose history had not 
tell Aim what has become of his. Now go|been connected with evil suspicion and mys- 
to Ellen—but before you go, let me cuggher|tery. She accordingly tempered her man- 
in your ear that [’[l blast you both. I’ll/ner and deportment towards them with 
make the Lamh Laudhers Lamh Lhugs.\consummate skill. Her replies to their in- 


I'll make the strong arm the weak arm 
afore I’ve done wid ’em.’ 

She struck the point of her stick against 
the pavement, until the iron ferrule with 
which it was bound dashed the fire from the 
stones, after which she passed on, mutter- 
ing threats and imprecations as she left 


im. 
O’Rorke stood and looked after her with 


quiries for news were given with an a 
earance of good humour; but beneath the 
amiliarity of her dialogue there lay an am- 
biguous meaning and a cutting sarcasm, 
both of which were tinged with a prompede 
spirit, capable, from its equivocal drift, of 
being applied to each individual whom she 








ressed. Owing to her unsettled life, 
and her habit of passing from place to place, 
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she was well acquainted with local history. 
There lived scarcely a family within a very 
wide circle about her, of whom she did 
not know every thing that could possibly be 
known; a fact of which she judiciously 
availed herself, by allusions in general con- 
versation that were understood only by 
those whom they concerned. These mys- 
terious hints, oracularly thrown out, gained 
her the reputation of knowing more than 
mere human agency could acquire, and of 
course she was openly conciliated and se- 
cretly hated. 

Her conversation with the menials of the 
inn was very short and decisive. 

‘Sheemus,’ said she to the person who 
acted in the capacity of waiter, ‘where’s 
Meehaul Neil?’ 

‘Throth, Nell, dacent woman,’ replied the 
other, ‘myself can’t exactly say that. I'll 
be bound he’s on the Esker, lookin’ afther 
the sheep, poor crathers, durin’ Andy 
Connor’s illness in the small k. Poor 
Andy’s very ill, Nell, an’ if God hasn’t sed 
it, not expected; glory be to his name!’ 

. ‘Is Andy ill,’ inquired Nell, ‘and how 
GC 
‘Bedad, goin’ an ten days.’ 

‘Well,’ said the woman, ‘I knew nothin‘ 
about that; but I want to see Meehaul 
Neil, and I know he’s in the house.’ 

‘Faix he’s not, Nelly, an’ you know I 
wouldn't tell you a lie about it. 

‘Did you get the linen that was stolen 
from your masther?’ inquired Nell signifi- 
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‘Tha sha marrho! \ife passes, an’ death 
stays,’ she exclaimed; ‘Andy Conner’s dead, 
Meehaul Neil; an’ you may tell your father 
that he must get some one else to look 
afther his sheep. Ay! he’s dead!—But that’s 
past. Meehaul, folly me; its youl want, 
an’ there’s no time to be lost.’ 

She passed out as she spoke, leaving the 
waiter in a state of wonder at the extent of 
her knowledge, and of the awful means by 
which, in his opinion, she must have ac- 
quired it. 

Meehaul, without uttering a syllable, im- 
mediately walked after her. The pace at 
which she went was rapid and energetic, 
betokening a degree of agitation and inte- 
rest on her part, for which he could not ac- 
count. As she had no object in bringing 
him far from the house, she availed herself 
of the first retired spot that presented itself, 
|in order to disclose the purport of her visit. 
‘Meehaul Neil,’ said she, ‘we're now upon 
the Common, where no ear can hear what 
passes between us. I axe have you spirit 
to keep your sister Ellen from shame and 
sorrow? The young man started, and be- 
leame strongly excited at such a serious 
|prelude to what she was about to utter. 

‘Millia diououl! woman, why do you talk 
about shame or disgrace comin’ upon any 
sister of mine?) What villain dare injure 
her that regards his life? My sister! Ellen 
Neil! No, no! the man that ’ud only think 
of that, I'd give his right hand a dip to the 
wrist in the best blood of his heart.’ 

‘Ay! ay! its fine spakin’: but you don’t 








cantly, turning at the same time a piercing 
glance on the waiter; ‘an’ tell me,’ she 
aaet ‘how is Sally Lavery, and where is 
she 

‘It wasn’t got,’ he replied in a kind of| 
stammer, ‘an’ as to Sally, the nerra one o’ 
me knows any thing about her, since she 
eft this.’ 


‘Sheemus,’ replied Nell, ‘you know that} 


Meehaul Neil is in the house; but I'll give| 
you two choices, either to bring me to the 
omy sad him, or else I'll give your mas- 
ther the name of the thief that stole his li-| 
nen; ay, an’ the name of the thief that re- 
saved it. I name nobody at present; an’ for| 
that matther, I knew nothin’. Can’t all the) 
world tell you that Nell M‘Collum knows 
nothin’? ~— 
‘he dhevin, Nelly,’ said the waiter, 
‘maybe Meehaul is in the house unknownst 
tome. I'll try, any how, an’ if he’s to the 
fore, it wont be my fau’t or he’ll see you.’ 
Nell, while the waiter went to inform 
Meehaul, took two ribandsout of her pocket, 
one white and the other black, both of which 
she folded into what would agpene to _a by- 
stander to be a similar kind of knot. When 
the innkeeper’s son and the waiter returned 
to the hall, the former asked her what the 
nature of her business with him might be. 
To this she made no reply, except by utter- 
ing the word husth! and p the ends, 
first of the white riband, and wards of 
the black. The knot of the first anes 
easily from the complication, but that of the 
black one, afte from its re- 


know the hand you talk of. It’s one that you 
had betther avoid than meet. It’s the strong 
hand, an’ the dangerous one when vexed. 
You know Lamh Laudher Oge. 

Meehaul started again, and the crone 
could perceive by his manner, that te na- 
ture of the communication she was about to 
make had been already known to him, 
though not, she was confident, in so dark and 
diabolical a shape as that in which she de- 
termined to put it. 

‘Lamh Laudher Oge!’ he exclaimed; 
surely you don’t mane to say that he has 
any design upon Ellen! It’s not long 
since I gave him a caution to drop her, an’ 
to look out for a girl fittin’ for his station. 
Ellen herself knows what he’ll get, if we 
ever catch him spakin’ to her again. The 
day will never come that /Azs faction and 
ours ean be friends.’ 

“You did do that, Meehaul,’ replied Nell, 
‘an’ I know it; but what ’ud you think if he 
was so cut to the heart by your turnin’ 
round upon his poverty, that he swore an 
oath to them that I could name, -bindin’ him- 
self to bring your sister toa state of shame 
in ordher to punish you for your words? 
That ’ud be great glory over a faction that 
hey hate.’ 

‘Tut, woman, he daren’t swear such an 
oath; or, if he swore it fifty times over on 
his bare knees, he’d ate the stones off o’ the 
pavement afore he’d dare to act upon it. In 
the first place, ’'d prepare him for his cof- 
fin, if he did; an’, in the next, do you think 





spective ends, Amey Se and tight in the 


so manely of Ellen, as to believe that she 
‘would bring disgrace an’ sorrow upon her- 
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self an’ her family? No, no, Nell; the ould 
diouol’s in you, or you’re beside yourself, to 
think of such a story. /ve warned her 
against him, and so did we all; an’ I’m sar-! 
tin, this minute, that she’d not go a single! 
foot to change words with him, unknownst | 
to her friends.’ 

The old woman’s face changed from the) 
expression of anxiety and importance that| 
it bore, to one of coarse glee, under which, | 
to those who had penetration sufficient to 
detect it, lurked a spirit of hardened and 
reckless ferocity. 

‘Well, well,’ she replied, ‘sure I’m proud 
to hear what you tell me. How is poor 
Nanse M‘Collum doin’ wid yees? for | 
hadn’t time to see her a while agone. | 
hope she'll never be ashamed or atraid of 
her aunt, any how. I may say, I’m all 
that’s left to the good of her name, poor 
girshah.’ 

“What ’ud ail her?’ replied Meehaul; ‘as 
long as she’s honest, an’ behaves herself 
there’s no fear of her. Had you nothin’ else 
to say to me, Nell?’ 

he same tumultuous expression of glee 
and malignity again lit up the features of 
the old woman, as she looked at him, and 
replied, with something like contemptuous 
hesitation; ‘Why, I don’t know that. If 
you had more sharpness or sinse | might 
say—Meehaul Neil,’ she added, elevating 
her voice, ‘What do you think I could say, 
this sacred minnit? Your sister! Why she’s 
a good girl!—true enough that: but how} 
long she maybe so’s another affair. Afeard! 
Be the ground we stand on, man dear, if 
you an’ all belongin’ to you, had eyes in 
your heads for every day in the year, you 
couldn’t keep her from young Lamb Laud- 
her. Did you hear any thing? 

‘I'd not believe a word of it,’ said Meehau! 
calmly, and he turned to depart. 

‘T tell you it’s as true as the sun to the 
dial,’ replied Nell; ‘and I tell you more, he’s 
wid her this minnit behind your father’s 
orchard!—Ay! an’ if you wish; you may see 
them together wid your own eyes, an’ sure 
if you don’t b’lieve me, you'll b’lieve them. 
But, Meehaul, take care of him; for he has 
his fire-arms; if you meet him don’t go 
empty-handed, and I'd advise you to have 
the first shot.’ 

‘Behind the orchard,’ said Meehaul, as- 
tonished; ‘Where there?’ 

‘Ay, behind the orchard, where they often 
war afore. Where there? Why, if you want 
to know that, sittin’ on one of the ledges in 
the grassy quarry. That’s their sate when- 
ever they meet; an’ a snug one it is for them 
that don’t like their neighbours’ eyes to be 
upon them. Go now an’ satisfy yourself, 
but watch them at a distance, an’, as you 
expect to save your sister, don’t breathe 
Seseme of Nell M‘Collum to a livin’ mor- 
tal. 

Meehaul Neil’s cheek flushed with deep 
resentment, on hearing this disagreeable 
ag my For upwards ofa century be- 
fore, there had subsisted a deadly feud be- 
tween the Neils and Lamh Laudhers, with- 
out either party being able exactly to disco- 
ver the original fact from which their 
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enmity proceeded. This, however, in Ire- 
land makes little diflerence. It is quite 
sufficient to know that they meet and fight 
upon all possible opportunities, as hostile 
factions ought to do without troubling 
themselves about the idle nonsense of en- 
quiring why they hate and maltreat each 
other. For this reason alone, Meehaul 
Neil was bitterly opposed to the most dis- 
tant notion of a marriage between his sister 
and young Lamh Laudher. There were 
other motives also which weighed, with 
nearly equal force, in the consideration of 
this subject. His sister Ellen was by far 
the most beautiful girl of her station in the 
whole county, and many offers, highly ad- 
vantageous, and far above what she other- 
wise could have expected, had been made 
to her. On the other hand, Lamh Laudher 
Oge was poor, and by no means qualified in 
point of worldly circumstances to propose 
tor her, even were hereditary enmity out 
of the question. All things considered, the 
brother and friends of Ellen would rather 
have seen her Jaid in her grave, than allied 
to a comparatively poor young man, and 
their bitterest enemy. 

Meehaul! had little doubt as to the truth 
of what Nell M’Collum told him. There 
was a saucy and malignant confidence in 
her manner, which, although it impressed 
him with a sense of her earnestness, left, 
nevertheless, an indefinite feeling of dislike 
against her upon his mind. He knew that 
her motive for disclosure was not one of 
kindness or regard for him or for his family. 
Nell M‘Collum had often declared that ‘the 
wide earth did not carry a bein’ she liked or 
loved, but one—not even exceptin’ herself, 
that she hated moat of all” This, however, 
Was not necessary to prove that she acted 
rather from the gratification of some secret 
malice, than froma principle of benevolence. 
The venomous leer of her eye, therefore, 
and an accurate knowledge of her charac- 
ter, induced him to connect some apprehen- 
sion of approaching evil with the unpleas- 
ant information she had just given him. 

‘Well,’ said Meehaul, ‘if what you say is 
true, Vll make it a black business to Lamh 
Laudher. [ll go directly and keep my eve 
on them; an’ /‘// have my fire-arms, Nell, 
an’ by the life that’s in me, he'll taste them 
if he provokes me; an’ Ellen knows that.’ 
Having thus spoken he left her. 

The old woman stood and looked after 
him with a fiendish complacency. 

‘A black business, will you?’ she exclaim- 
ed, repeating his words in a soliloquy;--‘do 
so—an’ may all that’s black assist you in it! 
Dher Chiernah, Vl do it or lose a fall—Dll 
make the Lamh Laudhers the Lamh Lhugs 
afore I’ve done wid’em. I’ve put a thorn in 
their side this many a year, that ’ill never 
come out; I'll now put one m their marrow, 
an’ let them see how they’ll bear that. I’ve 
left one empty chair at their hearth, an’ it 
ill go hard wid me, but I'll lave another.’ 

aving thus expressed her hatred against 
a family to whom she attributed the calami- 
ties that had separated her from society 
and marked her as a being to be avoided 
and detested, she also departed from the 
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Common, striking her stick with peculiar|ever. Now gi’me your stick, an’ wait, any 
bitterness into the ground as she went/way, till you see whether she comesor not.’ 
along. ‘Is it by Ellen’s ordhers you take it, 
In the mean time young Lamh Laudher| Nanse?’ 
felt little suspicion that the stolen interview| ‘To be sure, who else’s: but the devil a 
between him and Ellen Neil was known.|one o’me knows what she manes by it, any 
The incident, however, which occurred to| how—only that Jdaren’t go back widout it.’ 
him on his way to keep the assignation, pro-| ‘Take it, Nanse; she knows I wouldn’t re- 
duced in his mind a vague apprehension |fuse her my heart’s blood, let alone a bit of 
which he could not shake off. To meet aja kippeen.’ 
red-haired woman, when going onany busi-| ‘A bit of a kippeen! Faix, this is a quare 
ness of importance, was considered at all|kippeen! Why it would fell a bullock.’ 
times a bad omen, as it is in the country parts | When you see her, Nanse, tell her to 
of Ireland unto this day; but to meet a fe-|make haste, an’ for God’s sake not to dis- 
male familiar with forbidden powers, as|appoint me. I can’t rest well the day I don’t 
Nell M‘Collum was supposed to be, never|meet her.’ 
failed to produce fear and misgiving in| ‘May be other people’s.as bad, for that 
those who met her. Mere physical courage|matther: so good night, an’ the mether o’ 
was no bar against the influence of such|honey to you, soon an’ sudden! Faix, if any 
superstitions; many a man was a slave to|body stands in my way now, they’ll feel the 
them who never knew fear of a human or| weight of this, any how.’ 
tangible enemy. They constituted an im-| Atter uttering the last words, she bran- 
yortant part of the popular belief; for the|dished the cudgel and disappeared. 
Pistogy of ghosts and fairies, and omens| Lamh Laudher felt considerably puzzled 
was, in general, the only kind of lore in|to know what object Ellen could have had 
which the people were educated; thanks to|in sending the servant maid for his staff. 
the sapient traditions of their forefathers. Of one thing, however, he was certain, that 
When Nell passed away from Lamh|her motive must have had regard to his own 
Laudher, who would fain Lave flattered |safety; but how, or in what manner. he 
himself that by turning back on the way,\could not conjecture. It is certainly true 
until she passed him, he had avoided meet-|that some misgivings shot lightly across his 
ing her, he once more sought the place of |imagination, on reflecting that he had parted 
appointment, at the same slow pace as be-|with the very weapon which he usually 
fore. On arriving behind the orchard, he|brought with him to repel the violence of 
found, as the progress of the evening told|Ellen’s friends, should he be detected in an 
him, that he had anticipated the hour on|interview with her. He remembered, too, 
which it had been agreed to meet. He ac-|that he had met unlucky Nell M‘Collum, 
cordingly descended the Grassy Quarry,/and that the person who deprived him of 
and sat on a mossy ledge of rock, over which his principal means of defence was her 
the brow of a little precipice jutted in such niece. He had little time, however, to 
a manner as to render those who sat be- think upon the subject, for in a few minutes 
neath visible only from a particular point. after Nanse’s departure, he recognised the 
Here he had searcely seated himself when light quick step of her whom he expected. 
the tread of a foot was heard, and in afew| The figure of Ellen Neil was tall, and her 
minutes Nanse M‘Collum stood beside him. motions full of untaught elegance and natu- 
‘Why thin, bad cess to you, Lamh Laud-'ral grace. Her countenance was a fine 
her,’ she exclaimed, ‘but it’s a purty chase oval; her features, though not strictly sym- 
I had afther you!’ metrical, were replete with animation, and 
‘Afther me, Nanse? and what’s the com- her eyes ssankbel with a brillianey indica- 


mission, cush gastha (light-foot)?’ tive of a warm heart and — apprehen- 


‘The sorra any thing, at allat all, only to sion. Flaxen hair, long and luxuriant, de- 
see if you war here. Miss Ellen sent me to cided, even at a distant glance, the loveliness 
tell you that she’s afeard she can’t come this of her skin, than which the unsunned snow 
evenin’, unknownst to them.’ ‘could not be whiter. If you add to this a 

‘An’ am I not to wait, Nanse?’ delightful temper, buoyant spirits, and ex- 

‘Why, she says she wi// come, for all that, treme candour, her character, in its strong- 
if she can; but she bid me take your stick est points, is before you. 
from you, for a ragson she has, that she’ll| On reaching the bottom of the Grassy 
tell yourself when she sees you.’ Quarry, as it was called, she peered under 

‘Take my stick! Why, Nanse, ma colleen the little beetling cliff that overhung the 
baun, what can she want with my stick? Is well known ledge on which Lamh Laudher 
the darlin’ girl goin’ to bate any body?’ sat. 

‘Bad cess to the know J know, Lamh, ‘I declare John,’ said she, on seeing him, 
Laudher, barrin’ it be to lay on yourself for ‘I thought at first you weren’t here.’ 
stalin’ her heart from her. Why thin, the| ‘Did you ever know me to be late?’ said 
month’s mether o’ honey to you, soon an’|John, taking her by the hand, and placing 
sudden, how did you come round her at all?’ |her beside him; ‘and what would youa’ done, 

‘No matther about that, Nanse; but the/Ellen, if I hadn’t been here?’ 
family’s bitther against me? eh?’ ‘Why, run home as if the life was lavin’ 

‘Oh, thin, in trogs, it’s ill their common/me, for fear of seein’ something.’ 
to hate you as they do: but thin, you see,| ‘ You needn’t be afeard, Ellen dear; no- 
this faction-work will keep yees asunder for|thing could harm you, atall events. How- 
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ever, puttin’ that aside, have you eny bet-jdo it, 1 think I could lay it down to show 
ther tidins than you had when we met last?’|the love I bear you. 
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I could take to the 


‘I wish to heaven I had, John! but indeed| highway and rob for your sake, if | thought 


I have far worse; ay, a thousand times|i 
worse. 
an’ I’m not to see or speak to you at all.’ 
‘That’s hard,’ replied Lamh Laudher, 
drawing his breath tightly; 
where it comes from. 
might be softened a little, ay a great dale,|r 
if it wasn’t for your brother Meehaul.’ 


They have all joined against me,| py. 


‘but I know! which he spoke, 
I think your father | startled her, when she considered the ve +he- 


t would bring me means to make you hap- 


Ellen was touched by his sincerity, 


well as by the tone of manly sorrow A 


His last words, however, 


nent manner in which he uttered them. 
‘John,’ said she, alarmed, ‘never, while 


‘Indeed, Lamh Laudher, yowre wrong in|you have life, let me hear a word of that 


that; my father’s as bitther against you as |kind out of your lips. 


No—never, for the 


heis. It was only on Tuesday evenin last|sake of heaven above us, breathe it, or 


that they told me, one an’ all, they would) think of it. 
In-|you must hear 


deed an’ deed. John, I doubt it never can be.’ |tience. 


rather see me a corpse than your wife. 


‘Ellen,’ replied John, ‘I see plainly enough| 
that they'll gain you over at last. 
will be the end of it: but if you choose to} 


But, Vil tell you something, an’ 
it, an’ bear it too, with pa- 


‘What is it, Ellen? If its fair an’ manly, 


That) Pll be guided by your advice.’ 


‘Meehaul has threatened to—to—I mane 


break the vows and promises that passed|to say, that you mustn’t have any quarrel 


between us, you may do so.’ 


with him, if he meets you or prov okes you, 


‘Oh! Lamh Laudher, said Ellen, affect-|W ill vou promise this?’ 


ed at the imputation contained in his last 


Meehaul has thteatened to strike me, has 


paces ge ‘don’t you treat me with Le Av’ l, a Lamh Laudher, am to take a 


suspicion, 
as it is. For near two years, a day has| 
hardly passed that my family hasn’t wrung 
the burnin’ tears from my eyes on your ac- 
count. 





Haven’ tl refused matches thatany|try your love for me in earnest. 


suffer enough for your sake, |blow from a Neil, an’ to thank him, I sup- 


port for givin’ it.’ 
Ellen rose up and stood before him. 
‘Lamh Laudher, said she, ‘I must now 


A lie I 


young woman in my station of life ought to|cannot tell, no more than I can cover the 


be roud to accept?” 

rou did, Ellen, you did; but still I know} 
how hard it is for you to hould out against) 
the persecution you suffer at home. No, | 


truth. My brother Aas threatened to strike 
rou, an’ as I said afore, you must bear it for 


is sister’s sake.’ 
‘No, dher Chiernah, never. That, Ellen, 


no, Ellen dear, I never doubted you for one|is goin’ beyant what I’m able to bear. Ask 


minute. All f wondher 


girl as you ever could think of one so hum-|an’ [Il do it. 
Tam, compared to what you’d have|but to ask a amh Laudher to bear a blow 


from a Neil—never. 


ble as 
a right to expect an’ could get. 


at is, that such ajme to cut off my right hand for your sake, 


Ask my life, an’ Pll give it: 


What! how could I 


‘Well, but if I’m willin’ to prefer you,|rise my face afther such a disgrace? How 


John? said Ellen with a smile. ; 
‘One thing I know, Ellen,’ he replied, ‘an’ 


could 


| keep the country wid a Neil’s blow, 
like the stamp of a thief’ upon my forehead. 


that is, that m far from bein’ worthy of|an’ me the first of my own faction, as your 


you; an’ I ought, if | had a high enough spi- brothe r is of his. 


rit, to try to turn you against me, if It was 
only that you might marry a man that ’ud 
have it in his power to make you happier 


No—never!’ 

‘An’ you say you love me, John?’ 
‘Betther than ever man loved woman.’ 
‘No man—you don’t,’ she replied, ‘if you 


than ever Ill be able to do; any way, thanjdid, you’d give up something for me. You’d 


ever its likely Vl! be able to do.! 

‘] don’t think, John, that ever money or 
the goods of this world made a man an’ wile 
love one another yet, if they didn’t do it be- 
fore; but it has olten }: ‘ut their hearts against 

one another.’ 

I agree wid you in that, Ellen; but you 
don’t know how my heart sinks when I 
think of You an’ my own poverty. My poor 
father, since the strange disappearance of 
little Alice, never was able to raise his 
head; and indeed my mother was worse. If 
the child had died, an’ that we knew she 
slept with ourselves, it would be a comfort. 
But not to know what became of her— 
whether she was drowned or kidnapped— 
that was what crushed their hearts. | must 
= that since / grew up, we’re improvin’; 

I hope, God willin’, now that my father 
levee the management of the farm to my- 
self, we'll still improve more an’ more. | 
hope it for their sakes, but more, if possible, 
for yours. I don’t know what I wouldn’t do 
to make you happy, Ellen. If my life would 








bear that for my sake, an’ not think it much. 
I’m beginnin’ to believe, Lamh 7 
that if I was a poor portionless girl, 
wouldn’t be hard to put me out o’ ah 
thoughts. Uf it was only for my own sake 
you loved me, you'd not refuse me the first 
request | ever made to you; when you 
know, too, that if I didn’t think more of you 
than I ought, Pd never make it.’ 

‘Ellen, would you disgrace me?—W ould 
you wish me to bear the name of acoward? 
Would you want my father to turn me out 
of the house? Would you want my own fac- 
tion to put their fe et upon me, an drive me 
from among them?’ 

‘John,’ she replied, bursting into tears, ‘I 
do know that it’s a sore obligation to lay 
upon you, when every thing’s taken into 
account; but if you wouldn't do this for 
me, who would you do it for? Before hea- 
ven, John, I dread a meetin’ between you 
an? my brother, afther what he tould me; 
an’ the only way of preventin’ danger is for 
you not to strike him. Qh, little you know 
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what I have suffered these two days for 
both your sakes! Lamh Laudher Oge, 1 
doubt it would be well for me if I had never 
seen your face.’ 

‘Any thing undher heaven but what you 
want me to do, Ellen.’ 

‘Oh! don’t refuse me this, John. I ask it, 
us I said, for both your sakes, an’ for my| 
ownsake. Meehaul wouldn’t strike an un-| 
resistin’ man. I won't lave you till you 

romise; an’ if that won’t do, Pll go on my 
nees an’ ask you, for the sake of heaven 
above, to be guide d by me in this.’ 

‘Ellen, Pll lave the country to avoid him, | 
if that’ll plase you.’ | 

‘No—no—no, John; that doesn’t plase me. | 
Is it to lave your father an’ family, an’ you! 
the staff of their support? Oh, John. give} 
me your promise—?f you do love me as you} 
say, give me your promise. Here on my 
two knees I ask it from you, for my sake. | 
for your own, and for the sake of God above}! 
us! I know Meehaul. If he got a blow} 
from you on my ace ount, he’d never forgive 
it to either you or me.’ 

She joined her hands in supplication to him| 
as she knelt, and the tears chased each! 
other like rain down her cheeks. The so- 
lemnity with which she insisted on gaining) 
her point staggered Lamh Laudier not a 
little. 

‘There must be something undher this,’ 
he replied, ‘that makes you set your heart} 
on it so much. Ellen ‘tell me the truth;| 
what is it?’ 


‘If I loved you less, John, an’ my brother} 


too, I wouldn’t care so much about it. Re- 
member that ’m a woman, an’ on my 
knees before you. A blow from you would 
make him take your life or mine, sooner 
than that I should become your wife. You 
ought to know his temper. 

“You know, Ellen, I can’t at heart refuse 
youany thing. I will not strike your brother. 
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‘No, John—she surely couldn’t have the 
heart to harm you an’ me. Oh, but I’m 
light now, since you did what | wanted you. 
No harm can come between you and Mee- 
haul; for I often heard him say, when speak- 
in’ about his faction fights, that no one but 
a coward would strike an unresistin’ man. 
Now come and see me past the Pedlar’s 
Cairn, an’ remember that you'll thank me 
‘for what | made you do this night. Come 
quickly—L'll be missed.” 

They then passed on by a circuitous and 
retired path that led around the orchard, 
until he had ——_ her in safety be- 
yond the Pedlar’s Cairn, which was so call- 
ed from a voy of stones that had been 
|loosely piled together, to mark the spot as 
the scene of a murder, whose history, thus 
|perpetuated by the custom of every passen- 
ger casting a stone upon the place, consti- 
tuted one of the local traditions of the 
neighbourhood. 

Atter a tender good night, given in a 
truly poetical manner under the breaking 
li¢ht of a May moon, he found it necessary 
to retrace his steps by a path which wound 
round the orchard, and terminated in the 
public entrance to the town. Along this 
suburban street he had advanced but a 
short way, when he found himself over- 
taken and arrested by his bitter and deter- 
mined foe, Meehau! Neil. The connexion 
betwixt the promise that Ellen had extort- 
ed from him and this rene cmmet with her 
brother flashed upon = forcibly: he re- 
solved, however, to be guide ‘by her 
wishes, and with this purpose on his part, 
the following dialogue took place between 
the heads of the rival factions. When we 
say, however, that Lamh Laudher was the 
head of his party, we beg to be understood 
as alluding only to his “personal courage 
and prowess; for there were in it men of far 


* | greater wealth and of higher respectability, 


so faras mere wealth could confer the latter. 
‘Lamh Laudher,’ said Meehaul, ‘when- 
ever a Neil spe vaks to you, you may know 
it’s not in friendship.” 
‘| know that, Meehau! Neil, without hearin’ 


‘You promise. before God, that no provo- 
cation will make you strike him?’ 

*That’s hard, llen; but—well, I do be- 
fore God, I won’t—an’ its for your sake 1} 
say it. Now get up, dear, get up. Y ou| 
have got me to do what no mortal livin’ it from you. Speak; what have you to say?’ 
could bring me to but yourself. I su »pose | ‘There was a time,’ observed the other, 
that’s what made you ‘send Nanse M‘Col-|‘when you and | were enemies only be- 
lum for my staff?’ jcause our cleat eens were enemies; but now 

‘Nanse M‘Collum! When?’ ithere is, an’ you know. it, a blacker hatred 

‘Why, a while ago. She tould me a|between us.’ 
quare enough story, or rather no story at} ‘I would rather there was not, Meehau!; 
all, only that you couldn’t come, an’ you for my own part, I have no ill-will against 
could come, an’ | was to give up my stat! to} ‘either you or yours, an’ you know that; so 
her by your ordhers?’ | when you talk of hatred, spake only for 

‘She tould you false, John. I know no-| yourself.’ 
thing about chet you say. | ‘Don’t be mane, man,’ said Neil; ‘don’t 

‘Well, Ellen,’ replied Lam’ Laudher, make them that hates you despise you into 

with a firm seriousness of manner, ‘you the bargain.’ 
have brought me into danger I doubt, with-| Lamh Laudher turned towards him fierce- 
out knowin’ it. For my own part, | don’t|ly, and his eye gleamed with passion; but 
care so much. Her unlucky aunt met me| |he immediately recollected himself, and 
comin’ here this evenin’, and threatened] sim ly said— 
both our family and yours. I know she at is your business with me this 
would sink us into the earth if she could.| night, Meehaul Neil? 
Either she or your brother is at the bottom} “You'll know that soon enough—sooner, 
of this business, whatever it is. Your bro-|maybe, than you wish. I now ask you to 
ther I don’ t fear; but she is to be dreaded, |tell me, if you are an honest man, where 
if all’s true that’s said about her.’ ‘you have been?’ 
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‘I am as honest, Meehaul, as any man 
that ever carried the name of Neil upon 
him, an’ yet I won’t tell you that, till you 
show me what right you have to ask me.’ 

‘I b’lieve you forget that I’m Ellen Neil’s 
brother: now, Lamh Laudher, as her bro- 
ther, | choose to insist on your answerin’ 
me.’ 

‘Is it by Aer wish?’ 

‘Sup I say it is.’ 

‘Ay! but I won’t suppose that, till you lay 
your right hand on your heart, and declare 
as an honest man, that—tut, man—this is 
nonsense. Meehaul, go home—I would 
rather there was triendship between us.’ 

‘You were with Ellen this night in the 
Grassy Quarry.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ 

‘I saw you both—I watched you both; 
you left her beyond the Pedlar’s Cairn, an’ 
you’re now on your way home.” 

‘An’ the more mane you, Meehaul, to be- 
come a spy upon a girl that you know is as 
pure as the light from heaven. You ought 
to blush for doubtin’ sich a sister, or think’n 
it your duty to watch her as you do.’ 

‘Lamh Laudher, 
rather there was no ill-will between us.’ 

‘I say that, God knows, from my heart 
out. 

‘Then there's one way that it may be so. 
Give up Ellen; you'll find it for your own 
interest to do so.’ 

‘Show me that, Meehaul.’ 
‘Give her up, | say, an’ then I may tell 


u. 
‘Meehaul, good night. Go home.’ 


They had now entered the principal 
street of the town, and as they proceeded 
in what appeared to be an earnest, per- 
haps a friendly conversation, many ot their 
respective acquaintances, who lounged in 
the moonlight about their doors, were not 
a little surprised at seeing them in close 
conference. When Lamh Laudher wished 
him good night, he had reached an off 
street which led towards his father’s house, 
acircumstance at which he rejoiced, as it 
would have been the means, he hoped, of 
terminating a dialogue that was irksome 
to both parties. He found himself, how- 
ever, rather unexpectedly and rudely ar- 
rested by his companion. 

‘We can’t part, Lamh Laudher,’ said 
Meehaul, seizing him by the collar, ‘till this 
business is settled—l mane till you promise 
to give my sister up.’ 

“Then we must stand here, Meehaul, as 
long as we live—an’ /surely won’t do that.’ 

“You must give her up, man.’ 

‘Must! Is it must from a Neil toa Lamh 
Laudher? You forget yourself, Meehaul: 
you are rich now, an’ I’m poor now; but any 
old friend can tell you the difler between 
your grandfather an’ mine. Must, indeed!’ 

‘Ay; must is the word, I say; an’ I tell 
you that from this spot you won’t go till 
you swear to do it; or this stick—an’ its a 

one—will bring you to submission.’ 

‘J have no stick, an’ I suppose I may 
thank you for that.’ 

“What do you mane?” said Neil; ‘but no 
matther—I don’t want it. There—to the 


’ 


| “ : 
fou say that you’d|terrific strength, a physical 
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divil with it; and as he spoke he flung it 
over the roof of the adjoining house. 

‘Now give up my sister, or take the con- 
sequence.’ 

‘Meehaul, go home I say. You know I 
don’t fear any single man that ever breath- 
ed; but, above all men on this earth, 1 wish 
to avoid a quarrel with you. Do you think, 
in the mean time, that even if I didn’t care 
a straw for your sister, I could be mane 
enough to let myself be bullied out of her 
‘by you, or any of your faction? Never, 
‘Meehaul; so spare your breath an’ go 
home.’ 

Several common acquaintances had col- 
lected about them, who certainly listened 
to this angry dialogue between the two 
faction leaders with great interest. Both 
were powerful men, young, strong and 
muscular. Meehaul, ofthe two, was taller, 
his height being above six feet, his strength, 
courage, and activity, unquestionably very 
great. Lamh Laudher, however, was as 
itine a model of physical strength, just pro- 
portion, and manly beauty as ever was 
lcreated; his arms, in particular, were of 
vantage so 
peculiar to his family as to occasion the epi- 
thet by which it was known. He had scarcely 
uttered the reply we have written, when 
Meehaul with his whole strength aimed a 
blow at his stomach, which the other so far 
turned aside, as to bring it higher up on his 
chest. He staggered back, alter receiving 
it, about seven or eight yards, but did not 
fall. His eye literally blazed, and for a mo- 
ment he seemed disposed to act under the 
strong impulse of self-defence. Thesolem- 
nity of his promise to Ellen, however, re- 
curred to him in time to restrain his uplift- 
edarm. By astrong and sudden effort he 
endeavoured to compose himself, and suc- 
ceeded. He approached Meehaul, and with 
as much calmness as he could assume, 
said— 

‘Meehaul, I stand before you, an’ you may 
sirike, but | won’t return your blows; I have 
ravons for it, but I tell you the truth.’ 

‘You won't fight?) said Meehaul with 
mingled rage and scorn. 

‘No,’ replied the other, ‘I won't fight 
you. 

A murmur of ‘shame’ and ‘coward’ was 
heard from those who had been drawn to- 
gether by their quarrel. 

‘ Dher ma chorp, they exclaimed with as- 
tonishment, ‘but Lamh Laudher’s aleard 
of him!—the garran bane’s in him, now 
that he finds he has met his match.’ 

‘Why, hard fortune to you, Lamh Laud- 
her, will you take a blow from a Neil? Are 
you goin’ to disgrace your name?’ 

‘I won’t fight him,’ replied he to whom 
they spoke, and the uncertainty of his man- 
ner, was taken for want of courage. 

‘Then,’ said Meehaul, ‘here, before wit- 
nesses, | give you the coward, that you may 
paney the name to the last hour of your 
ife.’ 

He inflicted, when uttering the words, a 
blow with his open hand on Lamh Laud- 
her’s cheek, after which he desired the 
spectators to bear witness to what he had 
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done. The whole crowd was mute with, ‘Ay! ay! said the hag, ‘that’s the cuckoo 
astonishment, not a murmur more was song to Nell; she does harm, but never does 
heard; but they looked upon the two rival/good! Well, may my blackest curse wither 
champions, and then upon each other with|the man that left Nell to hear that, as the 
amazement. The high-minde -d young man| kinde at word that’s spoke either to her or 
had but one course to pursue. Let the|of her! [don’tblame you, Meehaul—I blame 
consequence be what it might, he could not! ‘nobody but Aim for it all. Now, a word of 
think for a moment of compromising the advice before you go in; don’t let on to Ellen 
character of Ellen, nor of violating his pro-| that you know of her meetin’ him this 
mise, so solemnly given; witha flushed cheek, | night;—an’ rason good,—if she thinks you’re 
therefore, and a brow redder even with! watehin’ her, she'll be on her guard—ay, 
shame than indignation, he lett the crowd] an’ outdo you in spite of your teeth. She's 
without speaking a word, for he feared|a woman! !—she’s a woman! Good night, 
that by indulging in any further recrimina-| an’ mark him the next time betther.’ 
tion on the subject, his resolution might} Meehaul himself had come to the same 
give way under the impetuous resentment) determination and from the same motives. 
which he curbed in with such difficulty. The consciousness of Lamh Laudher’s 
Meehaul Neil paused and looked after | public disgrace, and of his incapability to 
him, equally struck with surprise and con-| repel it, sank deep into his heart. The 
tempt at his apparent want of spirit. |blood in his veins became hot and feverish, 
‘Well,’ he exclaimed to those who stood|when he reflected upon the scornful_and 
about him, ‘by the life within me, if all the degrading insult he had just borne. Soon 
parish had sworn that Lamh Laudhe r Oge/alter his return home, his father and mo- 
was a coward, I’d not ’a’ b’lieve them! ther both noticed the singularly deep bursts 
‘Faix, Misther Neil. who would, no more|of indignant feeling with which he appear- 
than yourself?’ they replied; ‘devil the likes| etl to be agitated. For some time they de- 
of it ever we seen! The young fe llow that| clined making any inquiry as to its cause; but 
no man could stand afore five minutes when they saw at ler wth the big scalding 
‘That is,’ replied others, ‘be cauehiehe tears of shame and rage start from his 
met a man that cow/d fight him. You see| flashing eyes, they could no longer restrain 
when he did, how he has turned out. One| their concern and curiosity, 
thing, any how, is clear enough—afthe +} ‘In the name of heaven, John,’ said they, 
this he can never rise his head while he| ‘what has happened to put you into such a 
lives.’ state as you're in?’ 
Meehaul now directed his steps home-| ‘I can’t tell you,’ he replied; ‘if you knew 


wards, literally stunned by the unexpected] it, you'd blus h with burnin’ shame—you’ d 
cowardice of his enemy. On approaching|curse me in your heart. For my part, I’d 
his father’s door, he found Nell M‘Collum/rather be dead fifty times over than livin’, 

seated ona stone bench, waiting his arri- jaither r what has happened this night.’ 


val. The moment she espied him she! ‘An’ why not tell us, Lamh Laudher?’ 

sprang to her feet, and with her usual ea-| ‘I can’t, father; | couldn’t stand upright 
erness of manner, caught the breast of|afore you and spake it. I'd sink like a guilty 
is coat, and turning him round towards| man in your presence; an’ except you want 

the moonlight, looked eagerly into his face.|to drive me distrac ted, or perjured, don’t 

‘Well,’ she inquired, ‘did he show his fire-|ask me another question about it. You'll 
arms?—Eh?—W hat was done?’ |hear it too soon. 

‘Somebody has been makinga fool of you,) ‘Well, we must wait,’ said the father; 
Nell,’ replied Meehaul; ‘he had neithe r| ‘but I’m sure, John, you'd not do any thing 
fire-arms nor staff, nor any thing else, an’) unbecomin’a man. For my part, ’m not 
for my part, I might as well have lefi mine | unasy on your account; for except to take 
at home.’ lan affront from a Neil, there's nothing you 

‘Well, but, diowol, man, what was done?| would do could shame me.’ 

Did yousmash him? Did youbreak hisbones"’| This was a fresh stab to the son’s wound- 

‘None of that, Nell, but worse; he’ 8 dis- ed pride, for which he was not prepared. 
graced for ever. I struck him, an’ he re-| With a stifled groan he leaped to his feet, 
fused to fight me; he hadn’t a hand to raise.’}and rushing f rom the kitchen, bolted him- 

‘No, Dher Chiernah he had not; an’ he|self up in his bed-room. 
may thank Nell M‘Collum for thal. Tput} His parents, after he had withdrawn, 
the weakness over him. But I’ve not done| exchanged glances. 
wid him yet. I'll make that family curse} ‘That went home to him,’ said the father, 
the day they crossed Nell M‘Collum, if I|‘an’ sure as death, the Neils are in it, what- 
should go down for it. Notthat I have any | ever it is. But by the crass that saved us, 
ill-will to the boy himself, but the father’s|if he tuck an affront from any of them, wid- 
heart’s in him, an’ that’s the way Meehaul,| out payin’ them home double, he is no son 
Ill punish the man that was the means of | of mine, an’ this roof wont cover him ano- 
lavin’ me as | am.’ ther night. Howsomever, we'll see in the 

‘Nell, the devil’s in your heart.’ replied) mornin’ plase God!’ 

Meehaul, ‘if ever he was in mortal’s. Lave| ‘The mother, who was proud of his cour- 
me, woman: I] can’t bear your revengeful|age and prowess, scoute With great indig- 
spirit, an’ what is more, I don’t want you to| nation the idea of her son’s tamely putting 
interfere in this business, good, bad, or in-|up with an insult from any of the opposite 
different. You bring about harm, Nell;/ faction. ; 

but who has ever known you to do good?’ ‘Is it he bear an affront from a Neil! 
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arrah, don’t make a fool of yourself, ould} ‘Quare enough, but the husbatid’s comin’ 
man! He'd die sooner--I'd stake my life on too—he’s to folly her.’ 
him.” | ‘He ought to know that he needn’t come 
The night advanced, and the family had here, I think.’ é 
retired to bed; but their son attempted in| ‘Why, you fool, how do you know that? 
vain tosleep. A sense of shame overpow-|Sure the town must pay him fifty guineas 
ered him keenly. He tossed, and turned,|if he does’nt get a customer, and that’s 
and groaned at the contemplation of the| worth comin’ for. She must be near us by 
disgrace which he knew would be heaped this time. Husht! do you hear a car?” 
on him the following day. What was to. They both paused to listen, but no ear 
be done? How was he to wipe it off? was audible. 
There was but one method, he believed, of | ‘I do not,’ replied the niece; ‘but isn't it 
getting his hands once more free; that was odd that he lets Aer carry the money, an’ 
to seek Ellen, and gain her permission to/him trates her so badly?’ 
retract his oath on that very night. With) ‘Why would it be odd? Sure, she takes 
this purpese he instantly dressed himself, betther care of it, and puts it farther than 
and quietly unbolting his own door, and he does. His heart’s in a farden, the na- 
that of the kitchen, got another statl, and | ger.” 
passed out to seek her father’s inn. | Rody an’ the other will soon spare her 
The night had now become dark, but|that throuble, any way,’ replied the niece. 
mild and agreeable; the repose of man and |‘Is there no one wid her but the carman?” 
nature was deep, and save his own tumul-| ‘Not one—hould your tongue—here’s the 
tuous thoughts, every thing breathed an air |gate where the same pair was to meet us. 
of peace and rest. t a quick but cautious) Who is this stranger that Rody has picked 
pace he soon reached the inn, and without|up? | hope he’s the thing.’ 
much difficulty passed into the gardén,| ‘Some red-headed fellow. Rody says 
from which he hoped to be able to make he’s honest. I’m wonderin’, aunt, what ud 
himself known to Ellen. In this, to his;bappen if she’d know the place.’ 
great mortification, he was disappointed;) ‘She can’t, girshah—an’ what if she does? 
the room in which she slept, being on the She may know the place, but will the place 
third story, presented a window, it is true,|know her? Rody’s friend says the best 
to the garden; but how was he to reach it,| way is to do for her; an’ I’m afeard of her, 
or hold a dialocue with her, even should /'to tell you the truth—but we'll settle that 
she recognise him, without being over-|when they come. There now is the gate 
heard by some of the family? All this|where we'll sit down. Give a cough till 
might have occurred to him at home, had/we try if they’re—— whisht! here they are! 
he been sufficiently cool for reflection. As| The voices of two men now joined the 
it was, the only method of awakening her conversation, but in so low a tone, that 
that he could think of was to throw up| Lamh Laudher could not distinctly hear 
several handsful of small pebbles against|its purport. 
the windows. This he tried without any) The road, along which they travelled, 
effect. Pebbles sufficiently large to reach|was craggy, and full of ruts, so that a car 
the window would have broken the glass,|could be heard in the silence of night ata 
so that he felt himself compelled to abandon|considerable distance. On each side the 
every hope of speaking to her that night./ditches were dry and shallow; and a small 
With lingering and reluctant steps he lefielder hedge, which extended its branches 
the garden, and stood for some time before |towards the road, afforded Lamh Laudher 
the front of the house, leaning against an/the obscurity which he wanted. With 
upright stone, called the market cross.|stealthy pace he crept over and sat beneath 
ere he had not been more than two/it, determined to witness whatever incident 
minutes, when he heard footsteps approach-| might occur, and to take a part in it, ifne- 
ing, and on looking closely through the|cessary. He had scarcely seated himself 
darkness, he recognised the figure of Nell|when the car which they expected was 
M‘Collum, as it passed directly to the kitch-' heard jolting about half a mile off along the 
en window. Here the crone stopped, peer- way, and the next moment a consultation 
ed in, and with caution gave one of the|took place in tones so low and guarded, 
pois a gentle tap. This was responded to that every attempt on his part to catch its 
y one much louder from within, and almost | purport was unsuccessful. This continued 


immediately the door was softly opened. with much earnestness, if not warmth, un- 
From thence issued another female figure, |til the car came within twenty perches of 
evidently that of Nanse M‘Collum, her)the gate, when Nell exclaimed— 


niece. Both passed down the street in a| ‘If you do, you may—but remember / 
northern direction, and Lamh Laudher, |didn’t egg you on, or put it into your hearts 
apprehensive that they were on no good/at allevints. Maybe I have a child myself 
errand, took off his shoes, lest his footsteps livin’ —far from me—an’ when | think of 
might be heard, and dogged them as they him, I feel one touch of nature at my heart 
wentalong. They spoke little, and that in in favour of her still. I’m black enough 
whispers, until they had got clear of the’ there, as itis.’ 
town, when, feeling less restraint, the fol-- ‘Make your mind asy,’ said one of them, 
lowing dialogue occurred between them:— ‘you won't have to answer for her.’ | 

‘Isn’t it a quare thing, aunt, that she) The reply which was given to this could 
should come back to this place at all?” jhot be heard. 
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‘Well,’ rejoined Nell, ‘I know that. Her! It is not to be supposed that the circeum- 
comin’ here may not be for my good; but—!|stances attending the quarrel between him 
well take this shawl, an’ Jet the work be|and Meehaul Neil, on the preceding night, 
quick. The carman must be sent back wid) would pass off without a more than ordina- 
sore bones to keep him quiet.’ ry share of public notice. Their relative 

The car immediately reached the spot! positions were too well known not to excite 
where they sat, and as it passed, the twol|an interest corresponding with the charac- 
men rushed from the gate, stopped the|ters they had borne, as the leaders of two 
horse, and struck the carman to the earth.|bitter and powerful factions: but when it 
One of them seized him while down, and|became certain that Meehaul Neil had 
pressed his throat, so as to prevent him|struck Lamh Laudher Oge. and that the 
irom shouting. A single faint shriek es-|latter refused to fight him, it is impossible 
eaped the female, who was instantly drag-|to describe the sensation which immediate- 
ged off the car and gagged by the other/ly spread through the town and parish. 
fellow and Nanse M‘Collam. The intelligence was first received by 

Lamh Laudher saw there was not a/O’Rorke’s party with incredulity and scorn. 
moment to be lost. With the speed of |It was impossible that he of the Strong 
lightning he sprung forward, and by a|Hand, whohad been proverbial for courage, 
single blow, laid him who struggled with!could all at once turn coward, and bear the 
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the carman prostrate. To pass then to the 
aid of the female was only the work of an 
instant. With equal success he struck 
down the villain with whom she was strug- 
gling. Such was the rapidity of his mo- 
tions, that he had not yet had time even to 
speak; nor indeed did he wish at all to be 
recognised in the transaction. The car- 
man, finding himself freed from his oppo- 
nent, bounced to his legs, and came to the 
assistance of his charge, whilst Lamh 
Laudher, who had just flung Nanse M‘Col- 
lum inio the ditch, returned in time to de- 
fend both from a second attack. The con- 
test, however, was a short one. The two 
ruffians, finding that there was no chance 
of succeeding, fled across the fields; and 
our humble hero, on looking for Nanse and 
her aunt, discovered that they also had dis- 
appeared. It is unnecessary to detail the 
strong terms in whici the strangers ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Lamh Laudher. 

‘God’s grace be upon you, whoever you 
are, young man!’ exclaimed the carman, 
‘for wid his help an’ your own good arm, 
it’s my downright opinion that you saved 
us from bein’ both robbed an’ murdhered.’ 

‘I’m of that opinion myself, replied Lamh 
Laudher. 

‘There is goodness, young man, in the 
tones of your voice,’ observed the female; 
‘we may at least ask the name of the per- 
son who has saved our lives?’ 

‘I would rather not have my name men- 
tioned in the business,’ he replied; ‘a wo- 
man, or a devil I think, that I don’t wish to 
cross or provoke, has had a hand in it. 
I hope you haven't been robbed?’ he added. 

She assured him, with expressions of 
deep gratitude, that she had not. 

XK ell,’ said he, ‘as you have neither of 


you come to much harm, I would take it as) 


the greatest favour you could do me, if 
you'd never mention a word about it to any 
one.’ 

To this request they agreed with some 
hesitation. Lamh Laudher accompanied 
them into the town, and saw them safely 
ina decent second rate inn, kept by a man 
named Luke Connor, after whieh he re- 
turned to his father’s house, and without 
undressing, fei] into a disturbed slumber 
until morning. 


blow from a Neil! But whenit was proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt or miscon- 
‘ception, that he received a blow tamely be- 
tore many witnesses, under circumstances 
lof the most degrading insult, the rage of 
his party became incredible. Before ten 
o’clock the next morning his father’s house 
was crowded with friends and relations, 
‘anxious to hear the truth from his own lips, 
jand all, after having heard it, eager to point 
lout to him the only method that remained 
lof wiping away his disgrace—namely, to 
ichallenge Meehaul Neil. His father’s in- 
i\dignation knew no bounds; but the mother, 
jon discovering the truth, was not without 
that pride and love which are ever ready 
jto form an apology for the failings and er- 
rors of an A. child. 

“You may all talk,’ she said, ‘but if Lamh 
Laudher Oge didn’t strike him, he had 
good reasons for it. How do you know, 
an’ bad cess to your tongues, all through 
other, how Ellen Neil would like him after 
weltin’ her brother? Don’t you think but 
she has the spirit of her faction in her as 
well as another?’ 

This, however, was not listened to. The 
father would hear of no apology for his 
son’s cowardice but an instant challenge. 
Either that or to be driven from his father’s 
roof were the only alternatives left him. 
| ‘Come out here,’ said the old man, for 
ithe son had not yet left his humble bed- 
lroom, ‘an’ in presence of them on you have 
brought to shame and disgrace, take the 
only plan that’s left to you, an’ send him a 
challenge.’ 
‘Father,’ said the 


young man, ‘I have too 
much of your own blood in me to be afeard 
of any man—but for all that, I neither will 
nor can fight Meehaul Neil.’ 

‘Very well’ said the father bitterly, ‘that’s 


‘enough. Dher Manim, Oonagh, youre a 


guilty woman; that boy’s no son of mine. 
If he had my blood in him, he couldn’t act 
as he did. Here, you damnable intherloper, 
the door’s open for you, go out of it, am let 
me never see the branded face of you while 
you live.’ 

The groans of the son were audible from 
his bedroom. - 

‘I will go 
the day wil 


father,’ he replied, ‘an’ I hope 
| come when you'll all change 
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THE DEAD BOXER. 


your opinion of me. I can’t, however, stir 
out till I send a messenger a mile or 60 out 
of town.’ 

The old man, in the mean time, wept as 
if his son had been dead; his tears, how- 
ever, were not those of sorrow, but of 
shame and indignation. 

‘How can | help it, he exclaimed, ‘when 
I think of the way that the Neils will clap 
their wings and crow over us! 
from any other family he tuck it so manely, 
| wouldn’t care so much; but. from then! 
Oh, Chiernah! it’s too bad! Turn out, you 
villain!’ 

A charge of deeper disgrace, however, 
awaited the unhappy young man. The 
last harsh words of the father had scarcely 
been uttered, when three constables came 
in, and inquired if his son were at home. 

‘He is at home,’ said the father, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘and I never thought he 
would bring the blush to my face that he 
did by his conduct last night.” 

‘lm sorry,’ said the principal of them, 
‘for what has happened. both on your ac- 
count and his. Do you know this hat?’ 

‘I do know it,’ replied the old man, ‘i 
belongs to John. Come out here,’ said he 
—‘here’s Tom Breen wid your hat.’ 

The son left his room, and it was evident 
from his appearance that he had not un- 
dressed at all during the night. The con- 
stables immediately observed these circum- 
stances, which they did not fail to interpret 
to his disadvantage. 

‘Here is your hat,’ said the man who 
hore it; ‘one would think you were thravel- 
lin’ all night by your looks.’ 

The son thanked him for his civility, got 
clean stockings, and alter arranging his 
dress, said to his father— 

‘I’m now ready to go, father, an’ as I 
can’t do what you want me to do, there’s 
nothing for me but to lave the country for 
a while.’ 

‘He acknowledged it himself, eaid the 
father, turning to Breen, ‘an’ in that case, 
how could I let the son that shamed me 
live undher my roof.’ 

‘He’s the last young man in the county | 
stand in,’ said Breen, ‘that any one who 
ever knew him would suspect to be guilty 
of robbery. Upon my soul, Lamh Laudher 
More, I’m both grieved and distressed at it. 

ye’re come to arrest him,’ he added, ‘for 
the robbery he committed last night.’ 

‘Robbery!’ they exclaimed with one voice. 

‘Aye,’ said the man, ‘robbery, no less— 
an’ what is more, I’m afraid there’s little 
doubt of his guilt. Why did he lave his hat 
at the place where the attempt was first 
made? He must come with us.’ 

The mother shrieked aloud, and clapped 
her hands like a distracted woman; the 

r’s brow changed from the flushed hue 
of indignation, and became pale with appre- 
hension. 

“Oh! no, no,’ he exclaimed; ‘John never 
did that. Some qualm might come over 
him in the other business, but—no, no— 
your father knows you’re innocent of rob- 

ry. Yes, John, m ig in you, and 
there you’re wronged, my son. I know you 
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too well, in spite of all I’ve said to you, to 
believe ‘hat, my truehearted boy.’ 

He grasped his son’s hand as he spoke, 
and his mother at the same moment caught 
him in her arms, whilst both sobbed aloud. 
A strong sense of innate dignity expanded 
the brow of young Lamh Laudher. He 
smiled while his parents wept, although his 
sympathy in their sorrow brought a tear at 
the same time tohiseye-lids. He declined, 
however, entering into any explanation, 
and the father proceeded— 

‘Yes! | know you are innocent, John; I 
can swear that you didn’t lave this house 
from nine o’clock last night up to the pre- 
sent minute.’ 

‘Father, said Lamh Laudher, ‘don’t 
swear that, for it would not be true, al- 
though you think it would. 1 was out the 
greater part of last night. . 

His father’s countenance fell again, as 
did those of his friends who were present, 
on hearing what appeared to be almost an 
admission of his guilt. 

‘Go,’ said the old man, ‘go; nabours, take 
him with you. If he’s guilty of this, Vil 
never more look upon his face. John, my 
heart was crushed before, but you’re likely 
to break it, out an’ out.’ 

Lamh Laudher Oge’s deportment, on 
hearing himself charged with robbery, be- 
came dogged and sullen. The conversa- 
tion, together with the sympathy and the 
doubt it excited among his friends, he treat- 
ed with silent indignation and scorn. He 
remembered that on the night betore, the 
strange woman assured him she had noé 
been robbed. and he felt that the charge 
— exceedingly strange and unaccounta-. 
ne, 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘the sooner this business 
is cleared up, the betther. For my part, I 
don’t know what to make of it; nor dol care 
much how it goes. I knewsince yesterday 
evening, that bad luck was belore me, at all 
events, am’ I suppose it must take its coorse, 
an’ that I must bear it.’ 

The father had sat down, and now de- 
clined uttering a single word in vindication 
of his son. The latter looked towards him, 
when about to pass out, but the old man 
waved his hand with sorrowful impatience, 
and pointed to the door, as intimating a 
wish that he should gorthwith depart from 
under his roof. Loaded with twofold dis- 
grace, he left his family and his friends ac- 
companied by the constables, to the pro- 
found grief and astonishment of all who 
knew him. 

They then conducted him before a Mr: 
Brookleigh, an active magistrate of that 
day, and a gentleman of mild and humane 
character. 

On reaching Brookleigh Hall, Lamh 
Laudher found the strange woman, Nell 
M‘Collum, Conner’s servant maid, and the 
carman awaiting his arrival. The magis- 
trate looked keenly at the prisoner, and im- 
mediately glanced with an expression ot 
strong disgustat Nell M‘Collum. Theother 
female surveyed Lamh Laudher with an 
interest evidently deep; after which she 





wales something to Nell, who frowned 


. 
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and shook her head, as if dissenting trom 
what she had heard. Lamh Laudher, on 
his part surveyed the features of the female | 
with an earnestness that seemed to absorb 
all sense of his own disgrace and danger. 

‘O’Rorke,’ said the magistrate, ‘this is a 
serious charge against you. I trust you 
may be able etlectually to meet it.’ 

‘I must wait, your worship, till I hear 
fully what it is first,’ replied an | Laud- 
her, ‘afther that I’m not afraid of clearin’ 
myself from it.’ 

he woman then detailed the cireum- 
stances of the robbery, which it appeared 
took place at the moment her luggage was 
in the act of being removed to her room, 
after which she added, rather unexpected- 
ly, ‘And now, your worship, I have plainly 
stated the facts; but I must, in conscience, 
add, that, although this woman,’ turning to 
Nell M‘Collum, ‘isof opinion that the young 


man before you has robbed me, yet I cannot 
think he did.’ 

‘Pll swear, your worship,’ said Nell, ‘that 
on passin’ homewards last night, seein’ a 


ople about it, at Luke Conner’s 
door, I stood behind the porch, merely to 
thry if I knew who they wor. I seen this 
Lamh Laudher, wid a small oak box in his 
hands, an’ I’! give my oath that it was open, 
an’ that he put his hand into it, and tuck 
something out.” 
‘Pray, Nell, how did it happen that you 


ear wid pe 





yourself were abroad at so unseasonable an 
our?’ said the magistrate. 

‘Every one knows that [’m out at quare| 
hours,’ replied Nell; ‘I’m not like others. 1) 
know where I ought to be, at all times; but, 
Jast night, if your worship wishes to hear| 
the truth, I was on my way to Andy Mur-| 
ray’s wake; the poor lad that was shepherd | 
to the Neil’s.’ 

‘And, pray, Nell,’ said his worship, ‘how 
did you form so sudden an acquaintance 
with this respectable looking woman?’ 

‘I knew her for years,’ said Nell; ‘I’ve 
seen her in other parts of the country often.’ 

‘You were more than an hour with her 
last night—were you not?’ said his worship. 

‘She made me stay wid her,’ said Nell, 
‘bekase she was a stranger, an’, of coorse, 
was glad to see a face she knew, afther the 
fright she got.’ 

‘All very natural, Nell; but, in the mean 
time, she might easily have chosen a more 
respectable associate. Have you actually 
lost the sum of six hundred pounds, my good 
madam?’ 

‘L have positively lost so much,” replied 
the woman, ‘together with the certificate of 
my marriage.’ 

And how did you first become acquainted 
with Nell M‘Collum? he inquired. 

The stranger was silent, and blushed 
deeply at this question; but Nell, with more 
presence of mind, went over to the magis- 
trate, and whispered something which 
caused him to start, look keenly at her, and 
then at the plaintiff. 

‘I must have this confirmed by herself,’ 
he said in roy to Nell’s disclosure, ‘other- 
wise I shall be much more inclined to con- 
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character has been hitherto unimpeachable 
and above suspicion.’ 

He then beckoned the woman over to his 
desk, and after having first inquired if she 
could write, and being replied to in the 
aftirmative, he placed a slip of paper 
her, on which was written—‘Is that unhap- 
by woman, called Nell M‘Collum, your mo- 
ther! 

‘Alas! she is, Sir,’ replied the female, 
with a deep expression of sorrow. The 
magistrate then appeared satisfied. ‘Now,’ 
said he, addressing O’Rorke, ‘state fairly 
and honestly what you have to say in reply 
to the charge brought against you.’ 

‘Please your worship,’ said the young 
man, ‘you hear the woman say that she 
brings no charge against me; but I can 
prove, on oath, that Nell M‘Collum and her 
niece. Nanse M'Collum, along with two 
men that I don’t know, except that one was 
ealled Rody, met at Franklin's gate, with 
an intention of robbing, an’ it’s my firm be- 
lief of murdering, this woman.’ 

He then detailed with great earnestness 
the incidents and conversation of the pre- 
ceding night. 

‘Sir, replied Nell, with astonishing 
promptness, ‘Lean prove by two witnesses 
that no longer ago than last night, he sai 
he would take to the high-road, in ordher 
to get money to enable him to marry Ellen 
Neil. Yes, you villain, Nanse M‘Collum 
heard every word that passed between you 
and her in the grassy quarry; an’ Ellen, 
your worship, can prove it too, if she’s sent 
for. 

‘This had little effect on the magistrate, 
who at no time placed any reliance on 
Nell’s assertions; he immediately however 
pesperened a summons for Nanse M'‘Col- 

um. . 

The carman then related all that he 
knew, every word of which strongly corro- 
borated what Lamh Laudher had said. He 
concluded by declaring it to be his opinion, 
that the prisoner was innocent, and added, 
that according to the best of his belief, the 
box was not open when he left it in the 
plaintifi’s sleeping-room above stairs. 

The magistrate again looked keenly and 
suspiciously towards Nell. At this stage of 
the proceedings, O’Rorke’s father and mo- 
ther, accompanied by some of their friends, 
made their appearance. The old man, how- 
ever, declined to take any part in the vindi- 
cation of his son. He stood sullenly silent, 
with his arms folded and his brows knit, as 
much in indignation as in sorrow. The 
grief of the mother was louder, for she 
wept audibly. 

ire the lapse of many minutes, the con- 
stable returned, and stated that Nanse was 
not to be found. 

‘She has not been at her master’s house 
since morning,’ he observed, ‘and they 
don’t know where she is, or what has be- 
come of her.’ 

The magistrate immediately despatched 
two of the constables with strict injunctions 
to secure her, if possible. 

‘In the mean time,’ he added, ‘I will order 


sider you the thief than O’Rorke, whose you, Nell M‘Collum, to be strictly confined, 
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until I ascertain whether she can be pro-|of O’Rorke’s wife, and wept as if her heart 
daced or not. Your haunts may be search-| would break. 
ed with some hope of success, while you} ‘God help me!’ she exclaimed with a bit- 
are in durance; but I rather think we might/ter sense of’ her situation, ‘I am an unhap- 
seek for her in vain, if you were at liberty|py, an’ a heart-broken woman! For many 
to regulate her motions. I cannot expect,’/a year I have not known what it is to have 
he added, turning to the stranger, ‘that youjone friendly breast to weep on.’ 
should prosecute one so nearly related to} She then caught O’Rorke’s hand and 
you, even if you had proof, which you have|kissed it affectionately, after which she 
not; but lam almost certain, that she has|wept afresh; ‘Merciful! said she—‘Oh, 
begn some way or other concerned in the|how will I ever be able to meet my husband! 
robbery. You are a modest, interesting |and such a husband! oh, heavens pity me? 
woman, and I regret the loss you have sus-| Both O’Rorke and his wife stood over her 
tained. present there are no grouhdsjin tears. ‘The latter bent her head, kissed 
for com ing any of the parties charged |the stranger, and presged her to her bosom. 
with the robbery. This unhappy woman I1}* ‘May God"bless you! said O’Rorke him- 
commit only as a vagrant, until her niece is sail ealaenaiio—"teeiet in Him, for he can see 
found, after that we shall probably be able |justice done to you when man fails.’ 
to see somewhat farther into this strange! The eves of Nell glared at the group like 
affair. those of an enraged tigress; she stam 
‘Something tells me, Sir,’ replied the |her feet upon the floor, and struck it repeat- 
stranger, ‘that this young man is as innocent jedly with ber stick, as she was in the habit 
of the robbery as thé child unborn. It’s not |jof deing, when moved by her strong and 
my intention ever to think of prosecuting |deadly passions. 
him. What I have done in the matter was! ‘You'll suffer for that, Mary,’ she ex- 
against my own wishes.’ claimed; ‘and as for you, Lamh Laudher 
‘God in heaven bless you for the words!’|More, my debt’s not paoes you yet. Your 
exclaimed the parents of O’Rorke, each|son’s a robber, an’ I'll prove it before long; 
pressing her hand with delight and grati-|every one knows he’s a coward too.’ 
tude. he woman warmly returned their} Mr. Brookleigh felt that there appeared 
greetings, but instantly felt her bosom heave |to be something connected with the trans- 
with an hysterical oppression, under which actions of the preceding night, as well as 
she sank into a state of insensibility. Lamh|with some of the persons who had come be- 
Laudher More and his wife were proceed-|fore him, that perplexed him not a little. 
ing to bring her towards the door for dir,|;He thought that considering the serious 
when Nell M‘Collum insisted on_a prior|nature of the charge preferred ainst 


right to render her that service. a young O’Rorke, he exhibited an apathy un- 


you servant of the devil,’ exclaimed the old{der it, that did not altogether argue mno- 
man, ‘your wicked breath is bad about her,/cence. Some unsettled suspicions entered 
or about any one else; you won't lay a hand jhis mind, but not with sufficient force to fix 
upon her.’ with certainty upon any of those present 

‘Don’t let her, for heaven’s sake!’ said hisjexcept Nell, and Nanse M ‘Collum who had 
wife; ‘her eye will kill the woman!’ absconded.. If Nell were the woman’s mo- 

‘You are not aware,’ said the magistrate, |ther, her anxiety to bring the criminal to 
‘that this woman is her daughter.’ jjusticea peared very natural. Then, again, 

‘Whose daughter, please your honour?’ |young 6 Rorke’s father, who seemed to 
said the old man indignantly. “seme the history of Nell M‘Collum, denied 

‘Nell M‘Collum’s,’ he returned. that she ever had a daughter. How could 

‘It’s as false as hell!’ rejoined O’Rorke,|he be certain that she had not, without 
‘beggin’ your honour’s pardon for sayin’ so. |knowing her private life thoroughly? These 
I mane it’s false for Nell if she says it. Nell,|circumstances appeared rather strange, if 
Sir, never had a daughter, an’ she knows/|not altogether incomprehensible; so much 
that; but she had a son, an’ she knows best|so, indeed, that he thought it necessary 
what became of him.’ fore they separated, tospeak with O’Rorke’s 

Nell, however, resolved not to be deterred | family in private. Having expressed a wish 
from ectting the stranger into her own/to this effect, he dismissed the other parties, 
hands. With astonishing strength and fury|except Nell, whom he intended to keep con- 
she attempted to drag the insensible crea-|fined until the discovery of her niece. 
ture from O’Rorke’s grasp; but the magis-| ‘Pray,’ said he, to the father of our hum- 
trate disgusted at her violence, ordered|ble hero, ‘how do you know, O’Rorke, that 
two of the persons present to hold her|Nel M‘Collum never had a dau hter? 
down. ‘Right well, your honour. I knew her 

At length the woman began to recover.|since she was a child; an’ from that day to 
She sobbed aloud, and a copious flood oftears|this she was never six months from this 
drenched her cheeks. Nel! ordered her to|town at a time. No, no—ason she had, but 
tear herself from O’Rorke and his wife:— |a daughter she never hed.’ 

‘Their hands are bad about you,’ she ex-| ‘Let me ask you, young man, on what 
claimed, ‘and their son has robbed you, |business were you abroad last night? I ex- 
Mary. Lave them, I say, or it’ll be worse |pect you will answer me candidly? 
agree” . ‘It’s no matther,’ replied young Lamh 

he woman paid her no attention; on the|Laudher gloomily, ‘my character’s f° 
contrary, she laid her head upon the bosom/! cannot be worse, an’ | will tell no man 
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I spent it, till] have an opportunity of clear- 

in’ myself.’ 

‘If you spent it innocently,’ returned the 
istrate, ‘you can have no hesitation in 
ing the disclosure we require.’ 

‘I will not mention it,’ said the other; ‘1 

was disgraced, an’ that isenough. I think 

but little of the robbery.’ 

Brookleigh understood him; but the last 
assertion though it exonerated him in the 
opinion of a man who knew something about 
character, went far in that of his friends 
who were present to establish his guilt. 

They then withdrew; and it would have 
been much to young Lamh Laudher’s ad- 
vantage if this private interview had never 
taken place. 

The next morning O’Rorke and his wife 
waited upon Mr. Brookleigh to state, that 
in their opinion it would be more judicious 
to liberate Nell M‘Collum, provided that 
he kept a strict watch upon all her motions. 
The magistrate instantly admitted both 
the force and ingenuity of the thought; and 
after having appointed three persons to the 
task of keeping her under surveillance, he 
set her at large. 

This was all judicious and prudent; but 
in the mean time, common rumour, hav- 
ing first published the fact of young 
Lamh Laudher’s cowardice, found it an 
easy task to associate his name with the 
robbery. His very father, after their last 
conference with the magistrate, doubted 
him; his friends, in the most sympathetic 
terms, expressed their conviction of his 
guilt, and the natural consequences result- 

rom this was, that he found himself ex- 

pe led from his paternal roof, and absolute- 
put out of caste. The tide of ill fame, in 
act, set in so strongly against him, that 

Ellen, startled as she had been by his threat 

0 i to the highway, doubted him. 

r young man, in truth, led a mise- 

ife. Nanse M‘Collum had not been 
found, and the unfavourable rumour was 
still at its height, when one morning the 
town arose found the dead walls and 
streets placarded with what was in those 
exe known as the fatal challenge of the 

DEAD BOXER! 


m 


This method of intimating his arrival had 
always been peculiar to that individual, 


who was aman of colour. No person ever 
discovered the means by which he pla- 
his dreadful ghallenge. In an 

age of gross superstition, numerous were 
e@ rumours and opinions promulgated 
concerning this circumstance. The gene- 
ral impression was, that an evil spirit 
attended him, by whose agency his adver- 
tisements were put up at night. A law, it 
is & then existed, that when a pugilist 
arrived in any town, he ra claim the 
right to receive the sum of fifty guineas, 
ed no man in the town could be found 

his challenge within a given pe- 

A champion, if tradition be true, had 

the privilege of fixing only the place, not 
the mode and regulations, of battle. Ac- 
cordingly the scene of contest uniformly se- 
lected by the Dead Boxer was the church- 
yard of the town, beside a new made grave, 
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\dug at his expense. The epithet of the 


Dead Boxer had been given to him, in con- 
sequence of a certain fatal stroke by which 
he had been‘able to kill every antagonist 
who dared to meet him; precisely on the 
same principle that we call a fatal marks- 
man a dead shot; and the church-yard was 
selected, and the grave prepared, in order 
to denote the fatality incurred by those who 
entered into a contest with him. He was 
famous, too, at athletic sports, but was ne- 
ver known to communicate the secret of the 
fatal blow; he also taught the sword exer- 
cise, at which he was considered to be a 
proficient. 

On the morning after his arrival, the 
town in which we have laid the scene ot 
this legend felt the usual impulse of an in- 
tense curiosity to see so celebrated a cha- 
racter. The Dead Boxer, however, ap- 
peared to be exceedingly anxious to gratily 
this natural propensity. He walked out 
from the head inn, where he had stopped, 
attended by his- servant, merely, it would 
appear, to satisfy them as to the very slight 
chance which the stoutest of them had in 
standing before a man whose blow was so 
fatal, and whdse frame so prodigiously her- 
culean. 

Twelve o’clock was the-hour at which 
he deemed proper to make his appearance, 
and as it happened also to be the market-day 
of the town, the crowd which followed him 
was unprecedented. The old and young, 
the hale and feeble of both sexes, all rush- 
ed out to see, with feelings of fear and 
wonder, the terrible and far-famed Dead 
Boxer. The report of his arrival had al- 
ready spread far and wide into the county, 
and persons belonging to every class and 
rank of life might be seen hastening on 
horseback, and more at full speed on foot, 
that they might, if possible, catch an early 
glimpse of him. The most sporting cha- 
racters among the nobility and gentry of 
the county, fighting peers, fire-eaters, 
snuff-candle squires, members of the hell- 
fire and jockey clubs, guagers, gentlemen 
farmers, bluff yeomen, labourers, cudgel 
players, parish pugilists, men of renown 
within a district of ten square miles, all 
jostled each other in hurrying to see, and 
if possible to have speech of, the Dead 
Boxer. Not a word was spoken that day, 
except with reference to him, nor a conver- 
sation introduced, the topic of which was 
not the Dead Boxer. In the town every 
window was filled with persons straining to 

et a view of him; so were the tops of the 
Reeeee, the dead walls, and all the cars, 
gates, and available eminences within sight 
of the way along which he went.—Havi 
thus perambulated the town, he Binns | 
to the market-cross, which, as we have said, 
stood immediately in front of his inn. Here, 
attended by music, he personally published 
his challenge in a deep and sonorous voice, 
calling upon the corporation in right of his 
championship, to produce a man in ten 
clear days ready to undertake battle with 
him as a pugilist, or otherwise to pay him 
the sum of fifty guineas out of their own 
proper exchequer. 
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Having thus thrown down his gauntlet, 
the musicians played a dead march, and 
there was certainly something wild and 
fearful in the association produced by these 
strains of death and the fatality of encoun- 
tering him. This challenge he repeated at 
the same place and hour daring three suc- 
cessive days, after which he calmly awaited 
the result. 

In the mean time, certain circumstances 
came to light, which not only developed 
many cruel and profligate traits in his dis- 

ition, but also enabled the worthy inha- 
itants of the town to ascertain several 
facts relating to his connexions, which in 
no small degree astonished them. The 
candid and modest female whose murder 
and robbery had been planned by Nell 
M‘Collum, resided with him as his wife: at 
least if he did not acknowledge her as such, 
no person who had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing her mild and gentle deportment, 
ever for a moment conceived her capable 
of living with him in any other character. 
His conduct to her, however, was brutal in 
the extreme, nor was his open and unman- 
ly cruelty lessened by the misfortune of her 
having fost the money which he had for 
— accumulated. With Nell M‘Collum 
ie was also acquainted, for he had given 
orders that she should be admitted to him 
whenever she deemed it necessary. Nell, 
though now at large, found her motions 


watched with a vigilance which no ingenui- 
ty on her part could baffle —She knew this, 


and was resolved by caution to overreach 
those who dogged her so closely. Her in- 
timaey with the Dead Boxer threw a shade 
of still deeper mystery around her own 
character and his. Both were supposed to 
be capable of entering into evil communion 
with supernatural beings, and both, of 
course, were looked upon with fear and 
hatred, modified, to be sure, by the pecu- 
liarity of their respective situations. 
Letnot our readers, however, suppose that 
young Lamh Laudher’s disgrace was alto- 
ther lost in the wide-spread fame of the 
Dead Boxer. His high reputation for ge- 
nerous and manly feeling had given him too 
strong a hold upon the hearts of all who 
knew him, to be at once discarded by them 
from public conversation as an indifferent 
person. His conduct filled them with won- 
der, it is true; but although the general tone 
of feeling respecting the robbery was deci- 
dedly in ‘hie favour, yet there still existed 
among the public, particularly in the faction 
that was hostile to him, enough of doubt 
openly expressed, torender it aduty to avoi 
him; particularly when this formidable suspi- 
cion was joined to the notorious fact of his 
cowardice in the rencounter with Meehaul 
Neil. Both subjects were therefore dis- 
cussed with probably an equal interest: but 
it is quite certain that the rumour of Lamh 
Laudher’s cowardice would alone have oc- 
casioned him, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances which drew it forth, to be avoided 
and branded with contumely. There was, 
in fact, then in existence among the rival 
factions of Ireland much of the military 
sense of honour which characterizes the 
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British army at this day; nor is this spirit 
even yet wholly exploded from our humble 
countrymen. Poor Lamh Laudher was, 
therefore, an exile from his father’s house, 
repulsed and avoided by all who had for- 
merly been intimate with him. 

There was another individual, however, 
who deeply sympathized in all he felt, be- 
cause she knew that for her sake it had 
been incurred; we allude to Ellen Neil. 
Since the night of their last interview, she 
too had been scrupulously watched by her 
relations. But what vislenes can surpass 
the ingenuity of love? Although her for- 
mer treacherous confidant had absconded, 
yet the incident of the Dead Boxer’s arri- 
val had been the means of supplying her 
with a friend, into whose bosom she felt 
that she could pour out all the anxieties of 
her heart. This was no other than the 
Dead Boxer’s wife; and there was this pe- 
culiarity in the interest which she took in 
Ellen’s distresses, that it was only a return 
of the sympathy which Ellen felt in the un- 
happy woman’s sufferings. The conduct 
of her husband was indefensible; for while 
he treated her with shameful barbarity, it 
was evident that his bad passions andl his 
judgment were at variance, with respect 
to the estimate which he formed of her 
character. In her honesty he placed every 
confidence, and permitted her to manage 
his money and regulate his expenses; but 
this was merely because her frugality and 
economic habits gratified his parsimony, 
and fostered one of his strongest passions, 
which was avarice. There was something 
about this amiable creature that won pow- 
erfully upon the affections of Ellen Neil; 
and in entrusting her with the secret of her 
love, she felt assured that she had not mis- 
placed it. Their private conversations, 
therefore, were frequent, and their commu- 
cations unreserved on both sides, so far as 
woman can bestow confidence and friend- 
ship on the subject of her affections or her 
duty.—This intimacy did not long esca 
the prying eyes of Nell M‘Collum, who 
soon took means to avail herself of it for 
eee which will shortly become evi- 

ent. 

It was about the sixth evening after the 
day on which the Dead Boxer had publish- 
ed his challenge, that, having noticed Nell 
from a window as she passed the inn, he 
despatched a waiter with a mes that 
she should be sent up to him. Previous to 
this the hag had been several times with 
his wife, on whom she laid serious injunc- 
tions never to disclose to her husband the 
relationship between them. The woman 
had never done so, for in fact the acknow- 
ledgment of Nell, as her mother, would 
have been to any female whose feelings 
had not been made callous by the world, a 
painful and distressing task. Nell was the 
more anxious on this point, as she feared 
that such a disclosure would have frustrat- 
ed her own designs. 

“Well, Granny,’ said he, when Nell en- 
tered, ‘any word of the money?’ 

Nell cautiously shut the door, and stood 





immeédiately fronting him, her hand at 
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some distance from her side, supported by 
her stail, and her gray glittering eyes fixed 
upon him with that malicious leek which 
she could never banish from her counte- 
nance. 

‘The money will come,’ she replied, ‘in 
good time. i’ve a charm near ready that 
ill get a clue to it. I’m watchin’ him—an’ 
Pm watched myself—an’ Ellen’s watched. 
He has hardly a house to put his head in; 
but nabocklish! Vl bring you an’ him to- 
gether—ay, dher manim, an’ I'll make him 

ive you the first blow; afther that, if you 

on’t give him ong, it’s your own fau’t. 


‘Get the money first, granny. I won't 
give him the blow till i is safe. 
‘Won't you?’ replied the beldame; ‘ay, 


dher Creestha, will you, whin you know 
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the orchard about nine to-night, an’ you'll 
see a meetin’ between her an’ O’Rorke.— 


God be wid you! I must go.’ 

‘Stop!’ said the Boxer; ‘don’t—but do get 
a charm for the money.’ 

‘Good by,’ said Nell; you a heart wid your 
money! No, damnho sheery on the charm 
ever i'll get you, till you show more spunk, 
You! My curse on the money, man, when 
your disgrace is consarned!’ 

Nell passed rapidly, and with evident in- 
dignation, out of the room; nor could any 
entreaty on the part of the Dead Boxer in- 
duce her to return and prolong the dia- 
logue. 

She had said enough, however, to pro- 
duce in his bosom torments almost equal to 
those of the damned. In several of their 





what I have to tell you about him an’— 
an’— 

‘And who, granny?’ 

‘ Diououl, man, but ’mafeard to tell you, 
for fraid you'd kill me.’ 

‘Tut, Nelly—I’d not strike an Obeah- 
woman,’ said he laughing. 

‘I suspect foul play between him an’— 
her!’ 

‘Eh? Fury ofhell, no? 

‘He’s very handsome,’ said the other, 
‘an’ young—far younger than-you are, by 
thirteen—’ 

‘Go on—go on,’ said the Dead Boxer, in- 
terrupting her, and clenching his fist, whilst 
his eyes literally glowed like live coals, ‘go 
on—I’ll murder him; but net till—yes, Pil 
murder him ata blow. I will; but no—not 
till you secure the money first. If 1 give 
him the blow—rue Box—lI might never get 
it, granny. A dead man gives back no- 
thing. 

‘I suspect,’ replied Nell, ‘that the arrag- 
hid—that is the money—is in other hands. 
Lord presarve us! but it’s a wicked world, 
blackey!’ . 

‘Where is it? said the Boxer, with a ve- 
hemence of manner resembling that or a 
man who was ready to sink to perdition for 
his wealth. ‘Devil! and furies! where is it?’ 

‘Where is it?’ said the imperturbable 
Nell; ‘why manim a yeah, man, sure you 
don’t think that J know se itis. I sus- 
pect that your landlord’s daughter, his 
raal sweetheart, knows something about 
it;—but thir, you see, | can prove nothing; | 
only suspect. We must watch an’ wait.— 
You know she wouldn't prosecute him.’ 

‘We will watch an’ wait—but ’ll finish 
him. Tell me, Nell—fury ofhell, woman— 
can it be possible—no—well—I’li murder 
him, though; but can it be possible that 
she’s guilty? eh? She wouldn’t prosecute 
him!—No—no—she would not!’ 

‘She is not worthy of you, blackey. Lord 
save us! Well, throth, | remimber whin 
you wor in Lord S—’s; you were a fine 
young man of your colour. I did somethin 
for the young Lord in my way then, an’ i 
used to say, when I called to see her, that 
you wor a beauty, barriu the face. Sure 
enough, there was no lie in that—Well— 
that was before you tuck to the fightin’; but 
I'm ravin. Whisper, man. If you doubt 
what I'm sayin’, watch the north corner of 








preceding dialogues, she had impre 

him with a belief that young Lamh Laud- 
her was the person who had robbed his 
| wile; and now to the hatred that originated 
lin a spirit of avarice, she added the deep 
{and deadly one of jealousy. On the other 
'hand, the Dead Boxer had, in fact, begun 
_to feel the influence of Ellen Neil’s beauty; 
}and perhaps nothing would have given him 
| greater satisfaction than the removal of a 
;woman whom he no longer loved, except 
for those virtues which enabled him to ac- 
cumulate money. And now, too, had he an 
}equal interest inthe removal of his double 
rival, whom, besides, he considered the 
|spoliator of his hoarded property. The 
jloss of his money certainly stung him to the 
isoul, and caused his unfortunate wife to 
jsuffer a tenfold degree of persecution and 
jmisery. When to this we add his sidden 
passion for Ellen Neil, we may easily con- 
ceive what she must have endured. Nell 
at all events, felt satisfied that she had 
| shaped the strong passions of her savage 
| dupe in the way best calculated to gratily 
that undying spirit of vengeance which she 
j had so long nurtured against the family of 
| Lamh Laudher. The Dead Boxer, too, 





was determined to prosecute his amour 
with Ellen Neil, not more to gratify his 
lawless aflection for her, than his twofold 
hatred of Lamh Laudher. 

At length nine o’clock arrived, and the 
scene must change to the northern part of 
| Sheemus Neil’s orchard. The Dead Boxer 
\threw a cloak around him, and mon, 
'through the back door of the inn, enter 
| the garden, which was separated from the 
orchard only by a low clipped hedge of 
young white-thorn, in the middle of which 
stood a small gate. In a moment he was 
in the orchard, and from behind its low wall 
he perceived a female proceeding to the 
northern side, muffled like himself ina cloak 
which he immediately recognised to 
that of his wife. His teeth became locked 
together with the most deadly resentment; 
his features twitched with the convulsive 
spasms of rage, and his nostrils were dis- 
tended as if his victims stood already with- 
in hig grasp. He instantly threw himself 
over the wall, and nothing but the crash- 
ing weight of his tread could have saved 
the lives of the two unsuspecting persons 
before him. Startled, however, by the 
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noise of his footsteps, Lamh Laudher turn- 





‘Ellen,’ said John, ‘hear me. You never 


ed round to observe who it was that follow-| will become my wife till my disgrace is 
them, and immediately the massy and| wiped away. | love you too well ever to 
colossal Black, now stripped of his cloak,—|see you blush for your husband. My mind’s 


for he had thrown it aside,—stood in their 
presence. The female instinctively drew 
the cloak round her face, and Lamh Laud- 
her was about to ask why he followed 


made up—so say no more. Ay, an’ I tell 
you that to live three months in this state 
would break my heart.’ 

‘Poor John! she exelaimed, as they sepa- 


them, when the Boxer approached him in|rated, and the words were followed by a 


an attitude of assault. 
With acalmness almost unparalleled un- 
der the circumstances, Lamh Laudher de- 
sired the female by no means to cling to him, 
‘If you do,’ said he, ‘I am murdered 
where | stand.’ 
‘No,’ she shrieked, ‘you shal! not. Stand 

k, man; stand back. If you murder him 

I will take care you shall suffer for it. 
Stand back. Lamh Laudher never injured 


ou.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the Boxer in reply; ‘why, 
what is this? Who have we here?’ 

Ellen, for it was she, had already thrown 
back the cloak from her features, and step- 
ped forward between them. 

‘Well, I am glad it is you,’ said the black, 
‘and so may he be. Come, / shall conduct 
you home.’ 

He caught her armas he spoke, and drew 
her over to his side like an infant. 

‘Come, my pretty girl, come; I will treat 
you tenderly, and ail I shall ask is a kiss in re- 
turn. Here, young fellow,’ said he to Lamb 
Laudher, with a sense of bitter triumph, ‘I 
will show you that one black kiss is worth 
two white ones.’ 

Heavy, hard, and energetic was the blow 
which the Dead Boxer received upon the 
temple, as the reply of Lamh Laudher, 
and dead was the crash of his tremendous 
body on the earth. Ellen looked around 
her with amazement. 

‘Come,’ said she, seizing her lover’s arm, 
and dragging him onward: ‘gracious hea- 
ven! I hope you havn't killedhim. Come, 
John; the time is short, and we must make 
the most of it. That villain, as | tould you 
before, is a villain. Oh! if you knew it!— 
John, | have been the manes of your dis- 
grace and suffering, but 1 am willing to do 
what I can to remedy that. Jn your dis- 
grace, Ellen will be ready, in four cays 

om this, to become your wife. John 
come to meet me no more. | will send 
that villain’s innocent wife to your aunt Al- 
ley’s, where you now live. J didn’t expect 
to see you myself; but I got an opportunity, 
and besides she was too unwell to bring my 
message, which was to let you know what 
I now tell you.’ 

John, ere he replied, looked behind him 
at the Dead Boxer, and appeared as if 
struck with some sudden thought. : 

‘He is movin’,’ said he, ‘an’ on this night 
I don’t wish to meet him again; but yes, 
Ellen, yes—God bless you for the words 
you've said: but how could you for one mi- 
pute doubt me about the robbery?’ 


gush of tears, ‘I know that there is not one 
of them, in either of the factions, so noble 
in heart and thought as you are.’ 

‘I'll prove that soon, Ellen; but never till 
my name is fair and clear, an’ without spot, 
can you be my wite. Good night, dearest. 
In every thing but that I'll be guided by 
you. 

They then separated, and immediately 
the Dead Boxer, like a drunken man, went 
tottering, rather crestfallen, towards the 
inn. On reaching his own room, his rage 
appeared quite ungovernable; he stormed, 
stamped, and raved, on reflecting that an 
one was able to knock him down. He call- 
ed for brandy and water, with a curse to 
the waiter, swore deeply between every 
sip, and ultimately despatched another mes- 
ager for Nell M‘Collum. 

‘That Obeah woman’s playing on me,’ he 
exclaimed; ‘because my face is black, she 
thinks me a fool. Fury of hell! 1 neither 
know what she is, nor who the other is! But 
1 will know.’ 

‘Don't be too sure of that,’ replied Nell, 
gliding into the apartment. ‘You can say 
ittle, blackey, or think little, avourneen, 
that J’li not know. As to who she is, you 
needn’t ax—she won’t be long troublin’ you; 
an’ in regard of myself, 'm what you see 
me, an’ somethin’-over an’ above. So don’t 
vex me. Arra, dher ma chuirp, man alive, 
I could lave you in one night that a boy in 
his first breestha (small clothes) could bate 
the marrow out of you.’ 
‘Where did you come from now, granny?’ 
‘From her room; she’s sick—that was 
what prevented her from meetin’ Lamh 
Laudher.’ 
‘Granny, do you know who she is? I’m 
tired of her—sick of her.’ 
‘You know enough about her to satisfy 
you. Wasn’t she a beautiful erature when 
Lady S tuck her into the family, an’ 
reared her till she was fit to wait upon her- 
self. Warn’t you then sarvant to the ould 
Lord, an’ didn’t 1 make her marry you 
something against her will too; but she id 
it to plase me. That was before ‘buildin’ 
churches” druv you out of the family, an’ 
made you take to the fightin’ trade.’ 
‘Granny, you must bring this young fel- 
low across me. Damnation! woman, do you 
know what he did? He knocked me down, 
ranny—struck me senseless! Fury of hell! 
Me! Only for attempting to kiss his sweet- 
heart!’ 

‘Ha!’ said Nell bitterly, ‘keep that to your- 
self, for heaven’s sake! Dher ma Chuirp, 








‘I did not, John—I did not; and if I did,| man, if it was known, his name ‘ud be hig 


think of your own wor 
Quarry; it was but a small suspicion 


though,—no more. No, no; at heart 1 never} an’ what that is, is well known. 


ds at our meetin’ in}er up than ever. Be my sowl, any how, 


that was the Lamh Laudher blow, my boy 
The devil 





oubted you.’ 





curse him for it!’ 
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‘Granny, you must assist me in three 
things. Find a clew to the money—bring 
this fellow in my way, as you promised— 
and help me with the landlord’s daughter, 

‘Is there nothin’ else?’ 

What?’ 

‘She's sick.’ 

‘Well, let her die then—/J don’t care.’ 

‘In the other things I will help you,’ said 
Nell; ‘but you must clear your own way 
there. | can do every thing but that. Lhave 
ason myself, an’? my hands is tied against 
blood till [ find Aim out. I could like to see 
some people withered, but I can’t kill.’ 

‘Well, except her case, we understand 
one another. Good night, then.’ 

“You must work that for yourself. Good 
night? 

n the mean time a circumstance occurred 
which searcely any person who heard it 
could at first believe. About twelve o'clock 
the next day, the house of Lamh Laudher 
More was surrounded with an immense 
crowd, and the whole town seemed to be in 
a state of peculiar animation and excite- 
ment. Groups met, stood, and eagerly ac- 
costed each other upon some topic that evi- 
dently excited a interest and astonish- 
ment. 

Lama Lavpuer OGE HAD CHALLENGED THE 
Derap Boxer! 

True. On that morning, at an early hour, 
the proscribed young mag waited upon the 
Sovereign of the town, and requested to 
see him. Immediately after his encounter 
with the black the preceding night, and 
while Ellen Neil offered to compensate him 
for the obloquy she had icone upon his 
name, he formed the dreadful resolution of 
sending him a challenge. In very few 
words he stated his intention to the Sove- 
reign, who looked upon him as insane. 

‘Nono,’ replied that gentleman, ‘go home, 
O’Rorke, and banish the idea out of your 
head; it is madness.’ 

‘But I say, yes, yes, with great respect to 

rou, Sir,’ observed Lamh Laudher. ‘I've 
ean banished from my father’s house, and 
treated with scorn by all that know me, be- 
cause they think me a coward. Now, I'll let 
them know I’m no coward.’ ' 

‘But you will certainly be killed,’ said the 
Sovereign. 

‘That's to be seen,’ observed the young 
man; ‘at all events, I'd as soon be dead as 
livin’ in disgrace. Ill thank you, Sir, as the 
head of the town, to let the black know that 
Lamh Laudher Oge will fight him.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, reflect a moment up- 
on the—’ 

‘My mind’s made up to fight,’ said the 
other, interrupting him. ‘No power on 
earth will prevent me, Sir. So if you don’t 
choose to send the challenge, rit bring it 
myself.’ 

The Sovereign shook his head, as if con- 
scious of what the result must be. 

‘That is enough,’ said he; ‘as you are fix- 
ed on your own destruction, the challenge 
will be given; but I trust you will think bet- 
ter of it.’ 

‘Let him know, if you please,’ added Lamh 
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Laudher, ‘that on to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock we must fight.’ 

The magistrate nodded, and Lamh Laud- 
her immediately took his leave. Ina short 
time the intelligence spread. From the 
Sovereign it passed to his clerk; from the 
clerk to the other members of the corpora- 
tion; and, ere an hour, the town was in a 
blaze with the intelligence. 

‘Did you hear what's reported?’ was the 
general question. 

Lamh Laudher Oge has challenged the 
Dead Boxer! 

The reader already knows how bitterly 
public opinion had set in against our humble 
hero; but it would be difficult to describe, in 
terms sutliciently vivid, the rapid and pow- 
erful re-action which now took place in his 
favour. Every one pitied him, praised him, 
remembered his former prowess, and, after 
finding some palliative for his degrading in- 
terview with Meehaul Neil, concluded with 
expressing a firm conviction that he had un- 
dertaken a fatal task. When the rumour 
had reached his parents, the blood ran cold 
in their veins, and their natural affection, 
now roused into energy, grasped at an ob- 
ject that was about to be violently removed 
trom it. Their friends and neighbours, as 
we have stated, came to their house for the 
purpose of dissuading their son against so 
rash and terrible an undertaking. 

‘It mustn’t be,’ said they, ‘for whatever 
was over him wid Meehaul Neil, we know 
now he’s no coward, an’ that’s enough. We 
mustn't see him beat dead before our eyes, 
at all events. Where is he?’ 

‘He’s at his aunt’s,’ replied the father; 
‘undher this roof he seys he will never come, 
till his fame is cleared. Heavens above! 
For him to think of fightin’ a man that kills 
every one he fights wid!’ 

The mother’s outcries were violent, as 
were those of his female relations, whilst a 
solemn, and even mournful spirit brooded 
upon the countenances of his own faction. 
It was resolved that his parents and friends 
should now wait upon him, and, by every 
argument and remonstrance in their power, 
endeavour to change the rashness of his 
purpose. 

The young man received them with a 
kind, but somewhat of a sorrowful spirit. 
The father, uncovered, and with his gray 
locks flowing down upon his shoulders, ap- 
proached him—extended his hand, and with 
an infirm voice said— 

‘Give me your hand, John. You're wel- 
come to your father’s heart an’ your father’s 
roof once more!’ 

The son put his arms across his breast, 
and bowed his head respectfully, but de- 
clined receiving his father’s hand. 

‘Not, father—father dear—not till my 
name is cleared.’ 

‘John,’ said the old man, now in tears, 
‘will you refuse me? You are my only son, 
my only child, an’ I cannot lose you. Your 
name is cleared.’ 

‘Father,’ said the son, ‘I’ve sworn; it’s 
now too late. My heart, father, has n 
crushed by what has happened lately. 1 

































found little charity among my friends. [| 
say, I cannot change my mind, for I’ve 
sworn to fight him. And even if I had not 
sworn, I couldn’t, as a man, but do it, for he 
has insulted them that I love better than) 
my own life. _1 knew you would want to} 
persuade me against what I’m doin’—an’| 
that was why I bound myself this mornin’ 
by an oath.’ 

_ The mother, who had been detained a 
few minutes behind them, tfow entered, and 
on hearing that he had refused to decline 
the battle, exclaimed— 

“Who says that Lamh Laudher Oge won’t 
obey his mother? Who dare say it? Wasn't 
he ever an’ always an obadient son to me 
an’ his father? I won’t believe that lie of 
my boy, no more than I ever believed a 
word of what was sed against him. Shawn 
Oge, aroon, you won't refuse me, avillish. 
What ’ud become of me, avick ma chree, if 
you fight him?. Would you have the mo- 
ther’s heart broken, an’ our roof childless 
all out? We lost one as it is—the daughter 
of our heart is gone, an’ we don’t know how 
—an’ now is your father an’ me to lie down 
an’ die in desolation widout a child to shed 
a tear over us, or to put up one prayer for 
our happiness?’ 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears; 
but his cheek reddened, and he dashed them 
hastily aside. 

‘No, my boy, my glorious boy, won’t re- 
fuse to save his mother’s heart from break- 
in’; ay, and his gray hair’d father’s too—he 
won’t kill us both—my boy won’t,—nor send 
us to the grave before our time!’ 

‘Mother,’ said he, ‘if [ could I—Oh! no, 
no. Now, it’s too late—If I didn’t fight him, 
I'd be a perjured man. You know,’ he add- 
ed, smiling, ‘there’s something in a Lamh 
Laudher’s blow, as well as the Dead Box- 
er’s. Isn’t it said, that a Lamh Laudher 
needn’t strike two blows, when he sends his 
strength with one.’ 

He stretched out his powerful arm, as he 
spoke, with a degree of pride, not unbe- 
coming his watatine spirit, and amazing 
strength and activity. 

‘Do not,’ he added, ‘either vex me, or 
sink my spirits. I’m sworn, an’ [ll fight 
him. hat’s my mind, and it will not 
change.’ 

The whole party felt, by the energy and 
decision with which he pronounced the last 
words, that he was immovable. His reso- 
lution filled them with melancholy, and an 

lute sense of death. They left him 
therefore, in silence, with the exception of 
his parents, whose grief was bitter and ex- 
cessive. 

When the Dead Boxer heard that he had 
been challenged, he felt more chagrin than 
satisfaction, for his avarice was disappoint- 
ed; but when he understood from those 
members of the corporation who waited on 
him, that Lamh Laudher was the challen- 
ger, the livid fire uf mingled rage and tri- 
umph which blazed in his large blood-shot 
eyes absolutely frightened the worthy 
burghers. 

‘I'm glad of that,’ said he—here Joe, I 
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feet long and properly wide—we will give 
him room enough; tchee! tchee! tchee!— 
ah! tchee! tchee! tchee! [’'m glad, gentle- 
men.—Herrr! agh! tchee! tchee! I’m glad, 
Pm glad? 

In this manner did he indulge in the wild 
and uncouth glee of a savage as ferocious 
as he was powerful. 

‘We have a quare proverb here, Misther 
Black,’ said one of the worthy burghers, 
‘that, be my sowl, may be you never heard! 

‘T chee! tchee! agh! What is that?’ said 
the boxer, showing his white teeth and 
blubber lips in a furious grin, whilst the 
eyes which he fastened on the poor burgher 
blazed up once more, as if he was about to 
annihilate him. 

‘What is it, Sar?’ 

‘Faith,’ said the burgher, making towards 
the door, ‘Ill tell you that when Pm on the 
safe side o’ the room—devil a haporth, bar- 
rin’ that @either you nor any man ought to 
reckon your chickens before they are hatch- 
ed. Make money of that;’ and after having 
discharged this pleasantry at the black, the 
worthy burgher made a hasty exit down 
stairs, followed at a more dignified pace by 
his companions. 

The Dead Boxer in preparing for hgttle 
observed a series of forms peculiar to him- 
self, which were certainly of an appalling 
character. Asa proof that the challenge 
was accepted, heordered a black flag, which 
he carried about with him, to wave from a 
window of the inn, a circumstance which 
thrilled all who saw it with an awful cer- 
tainty of Lamh Laudher’s death. He then 
gave orders for the drums to be beaten, and 
a dead march to be played before him, whilst 
he walked slowly up the town and_ back, 
conversing occasionally with some of those 
who immediately surrounded. When he 
arrived nearly opposite the market-house, 
some person pointed out to him a small hut 
that stood in a sitQation isolated from the 
other houses of the street. 

‘There,’ added his informant, ‘is the 
house where Lamh Laudher Oge’s aunt 
lives, and where he himself’ has lived since 
he left his father’s.’ 

‘Ah? said the black, pausing, ‘is he within, 
do you think?’ 

ne of the crowd immediately inquired, 
and replied to him in the aftirmative. 

‘Will any of you,’ continued the boxer, 
‘bring me over a half-hundred weight from 
the market crane? I will show this fellow 
what a poor chance he has. If he is so 
strong in the arm and active as is reported, 
I desire he will imitate me. Let the music 
stop a moment.’ 

The crowd was now on tiptoe, and all 
necks were stretched over the shoulders of 
those who stood before them, in order to 
see, if possible, what the feat could be which 
he intended to perform. Having received 
the half-hundred weight from the hands of 
the man who brought it, he approached the 
widow’s cottage, and sent in a person to ap- 
prize Lamh Laudher of his intention to 
throw it over the house, and to request that 
he would witness this proof of his strength. 





desire you to go and get a coffin made, six 


Lamh Laudher delayed a few minutes, and 
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the Dead Boxer stood tn the now silent; The solemnity of these preparations, 
crowd, awaiting his appearanee, when ac-|joined to the almost super-human proof of 
cidentally glancing into the door, he started |bodily strength which he had just given, de- 
as if stung by a serpent. A flash and a|pressed every heart, when his young and 
glare of his fierce blazing eyes followed. generous adversary was contrasted with 
‘Ha! damnation! true as lrell! he exclaim-jhim. Deep sorrow for the fate of Lamh 
ed, ‘she’s with him! Ha!—the Obeah woman |Laudher prevailed throughout the town: 
was right—the Obeah woman was right. |the old men sighed at the folly of his rash 
Guilt, guilt, guilt! Ha!’ and fatal obstinacy, and the females shed 
With terror and fury upon his huce dark |tears at the sacrifice of one whom all had 
features, he advanced a step or two into the |loved. From the inn, hundreds of the 
cottage, and ina voice that resembled the|crowd rushed to the church-yard, where 
undergrowl of an enraged bull, said to his|they surveyed the newly made grave with 
wife, for it was she— You will never repeat |shudderings and wonder at the strangeness 
this—I am aware of you; | know you now! jof the events which had occurred in the 
Fury! prepare yoursell; I say so to sorH.|course of the day. The death music, the 
Ha!’ Neither she nor Lamh Laudher had | muffled drums, the black flag, the mournful 
an opportunity of replying to him, for he |tolling of the sullen bell, together with the 
ran in a mood perfectly savage to the half- ideep grave that lay open before them, ap- 
hundred weight, which he caught by the|peared rather to resemble the fearful pa- 
ring, whirled it round him two or three geant of a gloomy dream, than the reality 
times, and, to the amazement ofghe thou- of incidents that actually passed before their 
sands who were crowded about him, flung eyes. Those who came to see the grave 
itover the roof of the cottage. ideparted with heaviness and a sad forebo- 
Lamh Laudher had just left the cabin in|ding of what was about to happen; but fresh 
time to witness the feat, as well as to ob- crowds kept pouring towards it for the re- 
serve more closely the terrific being in his mainder of the day, until the dusky shades 
full strength and fury, with whom he was ofa summer night drove them to their own 
to wage battle on the following day. Those hearths, and left the church-vard silent. 
who watched his countenance, observed) The appearance of the Dead Boxer’s 
that it blanched for a moment, and that the wife in the house where Lamh Laudher 
colour came and went upon his cheek. iresided, confirmed, in its worst sense, that 
‘Now, young fellow,’ said the Boxer,)which Nell M‘Collum had suggested to 
‘get behind the cabin and throw back the him. It is unnecessary to deseribe the 
weight.’ ‘desolating sweep of passion which a man, 
Lamh Laudher hesitated, but ultimately who like him. was the slave of strong re- 
was proceeding to make the attempt, when sentments, must have suffered. It was not 
a voice from the crowd, in tones that were only from motives of avarice and a natural 
evidently disguised, shouted jlove of victory that he felt anxious to fight; 
‘Don’t be a fool, young man; husband to these was now added a dreadful certain- 
your strength, for you will want it.’ ity that Lamh Laudher was the man in ex- 
The Dead Boxer started again—‘Ha! he istence who had inflicted on him an injury, 
exclaimed, after listening acutely, ‘fury of for which nothing but the pleasure of eum 
hell! are you there? ha! Pu grasp you yet, jing him to atoms with his own hands, 
though.’ . jecould atone. The approaching battle, 
The young man, however, felt the pro- therefore, with his direst enemy, was look- 
priety of this friendly caution —‘The per-,ed upon by the Dead Boxer as an opportu- 
son who spoke is right, said he, ‘whoever/nity of glutting his revenge. When the 
he is. 1 will husband my strength,’ and he |crowd had dispersed, he called a waiter, 
passed again into the cabin. land desired him to inquire if his wife had 
The Boxer’s countenance exhibited dark!returned. The man retired to ascertain, 
and flitting shadows of rage. That which and the Boxer walked backwards and for- 
in an European cheek would have been the|wards in a state of mind easily conceived, 
redness of deep resentment, appeared on|muttering curses and vows of vengeance 
his, as the aoasiet blood struggled with the |against her and Lamh Laudher. After 
loomy hue of his complexion, rather like a'some minutes he was informed that she 
tincture that seemed to borrow its charac-|had not returned, upon which he gave ar- 
ter more from the darkness of his soul, than ders that on the very instant of her appear- 
from the colour of his skin. His brow, black ance at the Inn, she should be sent to him. 
and lowering as a thunder-cloud, hung fear-|The waiter’s story in this instance was in- 
fully over his eyes, which he turned upon|correct; but the wife’s apprehension of his 
Lamh Laudher when entering the hut, as|violence, overcame every other considera- 
if he could have struck him , ew with ajtion, and she resolved for some time to 


look. Having desired the drums to beat,|avoid him. He had, in fact, on more than 
and the dead march to be resumed, he pro-|one occasion, openly avowed his jealousy 
ceeded along the streets until he arrived atjof her and O’Rorke, and that in a manner 
the inn, from the front of which the dismal|which made the unhappy woman tremble 


flag of death flapped slowly and heavily in|for her life. She felt, therefore, from what 
the breeze. At this moment the death-bell/had just occurred at Widow Rorke’s cabin, 
of the town church tolled, and the sexton of |that she must separate herself from him 
the parish bustled through the crowd to in-|especially as he was susceptible neither of 
form him that the grave which he had or-jreason nor remonstrance. Every thing 
dered to be made was ready. jconspired to keep his bad passions in a 
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state of tumult. Nelli M‘Collum, whom he 
wished to consult-once moge upon the reco- 
very of his money, could not be found. 
This, too, galled him; for avarice, except 
during the whirlwind of jealousy, was the 
basis of his character—the predominant 

sion of his heart. Alter cooling a little, 

e called for his servant, who had been in 
the habit of acting for him in the capacity 
of second, and began, with his assistance, 
to make preparations for to-morrow’s 
battle. 

Nothing now could exceed the sympathy 
which was felt for young Lamh Laudher, 
yet, except among his immediate friends, 
there was little exertion made to prevent 
him from accelerating his own fate. So 
true is it that public feeling scruples not to 
gratify its appetite for excitement, even at 
the risk or actual cost of human life. His 

ents and relations mourned him as if he 
ad been already dead. The griet of his 
mother had literally broken down her voice 
so much, that from hoarseness, she was 
almost unintelligible. His aged father sat 
and wept like a child; and it was in vain 
that any of their friends attempted tg con- 
sole them. During the latter part of the 
day, every melancholy stroke of the death- 
bell, pierced their hearts: the dead march, 
too, and the black flag waving, as if in tri- 
umph over the lifeless body of their only 
son, the principal support ot their declining 
years, filled them with a gloom and terror, 
which death, in its common shape, would 
not have inspired. This savage pageant 
on the part of the Dead Boxer, besides 
being calculated to daunt the heart of any 
man who might accept his challenge, was a 
cruel mockery of the solemnities of death. 
In this instance it produced such a sensa- 
tion as never had been felt in that part of 
the country. An uneasy feeling of wild 
romance, mingled with apprehension, curi- 
osity, fear, and amazement, all conspired 
to work upen the imaginations of a people 
in whom that quality is exuberant, until 
the ng excitement became absolutely 
painful. 

Perhaps there was not one among his 
nearest friends who felt more profound re- 
gret for having been the occasion of his 

isgrace, and consequently of the fate to 
which he had exposed him, than Meehaul 
Neil. In the course of that day he sent his 
father to old Lamh Laudher, to know if 
young O’Rorke would grant him an inter- 
view, the object of which was to dissuade 
him inst the battle. 

‘Tell him,’ said the latter, with a compo- 
sure still tinged with a sorrowful! spirit, 
‘that I will not see him to-day.” To-mor- 
row I may, and if I don’t, tell him that for 
his sister’s sake, he has my forgiveness. 

The introduction of the daughter’s name 
shortened the father’s visit, who left him in 


Ellep, however, had struggles to endure 
which pressed upon her heart with an an- 


guish bitter in proportion to the secrecy 
rendered necessary by the dread of her re- 
lations. From the moment she heard of 
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Lamh Laudher's challenge, and saw the 
funeral appendages with which the Dead 
Boxer had darkened the preparations for 
the fight, she felt her heart sink, from a 
consciousness that she had been indirectly 
the murderess of her lover. Her counte- 
nance became ghastly pale, and her frame 
was seized with a tremor which she'could 
hardly conceal. She would have been 
glad to have shed tears, but tears were de- 
vied her. Except the Boxer’s wite, there 
was none to whom she could disclose her 
misery; but, alas! for once, that amiabie 
creatute was incapable of atlording her 
consolation. She, herself, felt distress re- 
sulting both trom the challenge, and her 
husband’s jealousy, almost equal to that of 
Ellen. 

‘I know not how it is,’ said she, ‘but I 
cannot account for the interest ] feel in that 
young man. Yet, surely, itis natural, 
when we consider that l owe my life to him. 
Still independently of that, I never heard 
his voice, that it did not fall upon my heart 
like the voice of a friend. We must, if 
possible, change his mind,’ she added, 
Wiping away her tears, ‘for I know that 
if he fights that terrible man, he will be 
killed.” 

At Ellen’s request, she consented to see 
Lamh Laudher, with a view of entreating 
him, in her name, to decline the fight. Nor 
were her own solicitations less urgent. 
With tears and grief which could not be 
affected, she besought him not to rush upon 
certain death--said that Ellen could not 
survive it—pleaded the claims of his aged 
parents, and left no argument untouched 
that could apply to his situation and con- 
duct. Lamh Lauber, however, was inex- 
orable, and she relinquished an attempt 
that she felt to be ineffectual. The direc- 
tion of her husband’s attention so unexpect- 
edly to Widow Rorke’s cabin, at that mo- 
ment, and his discovery of her interview 
with Lamh Laudher, determined her, pre- 
viously acquainted as she had been with 
his jealousy, to keep out of his reach, until 
some satislactory explanation could be 
riven. Ellen, however, could not rest; 
1er grief had so completely overborne all 
other considerations, that she cared little, 
now, whether her friends perceived it or 
not. On one thing she was fixed, and that 
was, to prevent Lamh Laudher from en- 
countering the Dead Boxer. With this 
purpore she wrapped herse!f in a cloak 
about ten o’clock, and careless whether she 
was observed or noi, went directly towards 
his aunt’s house. About two-thirds of the 
way had probably been traversed, when a 
man, wrapped up in a cloak, like herself, 
accosted her ina low voice, not much above 
a whisper: 

‘Miss Neil,’ said he, ‘I don’t think it would 
be hard to guess where you are going.’ 

‘Who are you that asks?’ said Ellen. 

‘No matter; but if you happen to see 
young O’Rorke to-night, I have a message 
to send him that may serve him.’ 

‘Who are you?’ again inquired Ellen. 

‘One that cautions you to beware of the 
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Dead Poxer, one that pities and respects 
his unfortunate wile, and one who, as | 
said, can serve O’ Rorke.’ 

‘For Ged’s sake, then, if you can, be 
quick; for there’g little time to be lost; said 
Ellen. 

‘Give him this message,’ replied the man, 
and he whispered half a dozen words into 
her ear. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked him, ‘and may 
he depend on it?’ 

‘He may, as there’s a God above me. 
Good night! He passed on ata rapid pace. 

When Ellen entered his aunt’s ‘humble 


eabin, Lamh Laudher had just risen trom | 
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‘But to-morrow, John—to-morrow—sure 
you won’t fight kim to-morrow?—If you do 
—if you do—he’ll kill you—an’ ’twas J that 
—that’— 

O’Rorke had not thought of raising her 
from the posture in which she addressed 
him, so completely had he been overcome 
by the frantic vehemence of her manner. 
He now snatched her up, and placed her in 
the little arm chair alluded to; but she had 





scarcely been seated in it, when her hands 
I 
became clenched, her head sank, and the 
henvy burthen of her sorrows was forgot- 
ten in a long fit of insensibility. 

Lamh Laudher’s distraction and alarm 


his knees. Devotion, or piety if you will, |prevented him from rendering her much 
as it is in many cases, though undirected jassistance; but the aunt was more cool, 
by knowledge, may be trequently found/and sueceeded with considerable difficulty 
among the peasaniry associated with ob-|in restoring her to life.. The tears burst in 
jects that would appear to have but little |thick showers trom her eye-lids, she drew 
connexion with it. When he saw her he|her breath vehemently and rapidly, and, 
exclaimed with something like disappoint-|after looking wildly around her, indulged 
ment:— lin that natural grief which relieves the 

‘Ah! Ellen, dear, why did you come? I\heart by tears. In a short time she became 
would rather you hadn’t crossed me now, composed, and was able to talk collectedly 
darling, and rationally. 

His manner was marked by the same} This, indeed, was the severest trial that 
melancholy sedateness which we have|Lamh Laudher had yet sustained. With 
already described. He knew the position ‘all the force of an affection as strong and 
in which he stood, and did not attempt to|tender as it was enduring and disinterested, 
disguise what he telt. His apparent de-|/she urged him to relinquish his determina- 


pression, however, had a dreadful effect'tion to meet the Dead Boxer on the follow- 
upon Ellen, who sat down on a stool, and jing day. John soothed her, chid her, and 
threw back the hood of her cloak; but the even bantered her, as a cowardly girl, un- 
aunt placed a little circular arm chair for| worthy of being the sister of Meehaul Neil, 


her somewhat nearer the fire. She de-'but to her, as to all who had attempted to 
clined it in amanner that argued something!change his purpose, he was immoveable. 
like incoherence, which occasioned O’Rorke|No; the sense of his disgrace had sunk too 
to glance at her more earnestly. He start-|deeply into his heart, and the random allu- 
ed, on observing the wild lustre of her eye,|sions just made by Ellen herself to the 
and the wo-begone paleness of hercheek. |Dead Boxer’s villany, but the more in- 
‘Ellen,’ said he, how is this? Has any-|flamed his resentment against him. 
thing frightened you? Merciful mother!; On finding his resolution irrevocable, she 
aunt, look at her!’ lcommunicated to him in a whisper the 
The distracted girl sank before him on message which the stranger had sent him. 
her knees, locked her hands together, and Lamh Laudher, after having heard it, 
while her eyes sparkled with an unsettled /raised his arm rapidly, and his eye gleamed 
light, exclaimed, lwith something like the exultation of a man 
‘John!—John!—Lamh Laudher Oge—/who has discovered a secret that he had 
forgive me, before you die! 1 have mur-|been intensely anxious to learn. Ellen 
dered you! could now delay no longer, and their sepa- 
‘Ellen, love, Elien’-— lration resembled that of persons who never 
‘Do you forgive me? doyou? Your blood expect to meet again. If Lamh Laudher 
is upon me, Lamh Laudher Oge!’ lecould at this moment have affected even a 
‘Heavens above! Aunt, she’s turned!—'show of cheerfulness, in spite of Ellen’s de- 
Do | forgive you, my heart’s own treasure? | pression it would have given her great re- 


How did you ever offend me, my darling? 
You know you never did. But 7f you ever 
did, my own Ellen, I do forgive you.’ 

‘But 7 murdered you—and that was be- 
cause my brother said Ae would do it—an’ | 

ot afraid, John, that he might do you 
Soon, an’ afraid to tell you too—an’—an’— 
so you promise me you won't fight the 
Dead Boxer? Thank God! thank God! 
then your blood will not be upon meh 

‘Aunt, she’s lost,” he exclaimed, 
brain of my colleen dhas is turned!’ 

‘John, won’t you save me from the Dead 
Boxer? There’s nobody able to do it but 
you, Lamh Laudher Oge!’ 

‘Aunt, aunt, my girl’s destroyed,’ said 
John, ‘her heart’s broke! Ellen!’ 


‘the 


ief. Still, on her part, their parting was a 
‘scene of agony and distress which no de- 
scription could reach; and on his, it was 
sorrowful and tender; for neither felt cer- 
tain that they would ever behold each other 
in life again. ° 

dark sunless aoteg —— the 
eventful day of this fearful battle. Gloom 
and melancholy breathed a sad spirit over 
the town and adjacent country. A sullen 
breeze was abroad, and black clouds drifted 
slowly along the heavy sky. The, Dead 
Boxer again had recourse to his nt- 
ries of death. ‘The funeral bell tolled hea- 
vily during the whole morning, and the 
black flag flapped more dismally in the slug- 





gish blast than before. At an early hour 
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the town began to fill with myriads of peo-! : 
jvanced until they reached the platform. 


ple. Carriages and cars, horsemen and 
pedestrians, all thronged in one promiscu- 
ous stream towards the scene of interest. 
A dense multitude stood before the inn, 
looking with horror on the death flag, and 
watching for a glimpse of the fatal cham- 
pion. From this place hundreds of them 
assed to the house of Lamh Laudher 

ore, and on hearing that the son resided 
in his aunt’s, they hurried towards her 
cabin to gratify themselves with a sight of 
the man who dared to wage battle with the 
Dead Boxer. From this cabin, as on the 
day before, they went to the churchyard, 
where a platform had been already erected 
beside the grave. Against the railings of 
the platform stood the black coffin intended 
for Lamh Laudher, decorated with black 
ribands that fluttered gloomily in the blast. 
The sight of this and of the grave complet- 





where none was dead, they slowly ad- 


The Dead Boxer attended by his own ser- 
vant, as second; now ascended the stage, 
where he stood for a few minutes, until his 
repeater struck twelve. That moment he 
began to strip, which having done, he ad- 
vanced to the middle of the stage, and in a 
deep voice required the authorities of the 
town to produce their champion. To this 
no answer was returned, for not a man of 
them could account for the disappearance 
of Lamh Laudher. A wavy motion, such 
as passes over the forest top under a low 
blast, stirred the whole multitude: this was 
the result of many fe*lings, but that which 
prevailed amongst them was disappoint- 
ment. A second time the Dead Boxer re- 
peated the words, but except the stir and 
hum which we have described, there was 
not a voice heard in reply. Lamh Laud- 


ed the wonder and dread which they felt.|her’s very friends now felt mortilied, and 


As every fresh mass of the crowd arrived, 


low murmurs escaped them, they raised| 


their heads and eyes exclaiming ,— 


‘Poor Lamh Laudher! God be mercifial| 


to him!’ 


the decaying spirit of the Lamh Laudher 
More rallied for a moment. Ulis voice 
alone was heard above the dead silence,— 
‘He will come, black,’ said he, ‘my son 
will come; and | woukdk now rather see him 


As the morning advanced, O’Rorke’s|dead than that he should fear to be a man.’ 


faction, as a proof that they were deter- 


He had searcely spoken, when a loud 


mined to consider the death of their leader|cheer, which came rapidly onward, was 
as murder, dressed themselves in red ri-| heard outside the church-yard. A motion 

nds, a custom occasionally observed in| and a violent thrusting aside, accompanied 
Ireland even now, at the funerals of those, by a second shout,—‘he’s here!’ gave inti- 
who have been murdered. Their appear-| mation of his approach. In about a minute, 
ance passing to and {ro among the crowd) to the manifest delight of all present, young 


: : . . | : 
made the scene with all its associations; Lamh Laudher, besmeared with blood, 


absolutely terrible. About eleven o’clock leaped upon the platiorm. He looked grate- 
they went in a body to widow Rorke’s, for) fully at the crowd, and in order to prevent 


the purpose of once more attempting to) perplexing inquiries, simply said, , 
dissuade him against the fight. Here a) ‘Don’t be alarmed—I had a slight acci- 
most unexpected intelligence awaited them;| dent; but ’m not the worse of it.’ 


Lamu Lavupner OGe HAD DISAPPEARED.— 
The aunt stated that he had leit the house 
with a strange man, early that morning, 
and that he had not returned. Ere many 
minutes the rumour was in every part of 
the town, and strong disappointment was 
felt, and expressed against him in several 
round oaths, by the multitude in general. 
His father, however, declared his convie- 
tion that his son would not shrink from 
what he had undertaken, and he who had 
not long before banished him for cowardice 
now wept for his courage. At the old 
man’s suggestion, his friends still adhered 
to their resolution of walking to the scene 
of conflict in a body. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o’clock, the 
black flag was remeved from the inn win- 
dow, the muffled drums beat, and the music 
played the same dead march as on the days 
of utteringgpe challenge. Ina few minutes 
the De oxer, accompanied by some of 
the neighbouring gentry, made his appear- 
ance, preceded by the From another 
point, the faction of Lamh Laudher flutter- 
Me in blood-red ribands, marched at a 

emn pace towards the churchyard. On 
pane. opposite his aunt’s, the mother 
w , and with one voice all the fe- 
ales who accompanied her, raised the 
Irish funeral cry. In this manner, sur- 
rounded by all the solemn emble death, 





The cheers of the multitude were now 
enough to awaken the dead bencath them; 
and when they had ceased his father cried 
out— 

‘God support you, boy—you’re my true 
son, an’ I know you'll show them what the 
Lamh Laudher blood an’ the Lamh Laud- 
her blow is.’ 

The young man looked about him for a 
moment, and appeared perplexed. 

‘I’m here alone, said he; ‘is there any 
among you that will second me?’ 

Hundreds immediately volunteered this 
office; but there was one who immediately 
sprung upon the stage, to the no small sur- 

rise of all present—it was Meehaul Neil. 

e approached Lamlh Laudher and extemd- 
ed his hand, which was received with cor- 
diality. 

‘Meehaul,’ said O’Rorke, ‘I thank you 
for this!’ 

‘Do not, replied the other; ‘no man has 
such a right to stand by you now as | have. 
I never knew till this mornin’ why you 
didn’t strike me the last night we met.’ 

The Dead Boxer stood with his arms 
fold.d, sometimes looking upon the crowd, 
and occasionally glaring at his young and 
fearless antagonist. The Jatter immediate- 
ly stripped, and when he stood out erect and 
undaunted, upon the stage, although his 
proportions were perfect, and his frame 
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active and massy, yet when measured with} ‘He’s laughing—the blow’s coming— 
the Herculean size of the Dead Boxer, he|O’Rorke, remember your instructions.’ 
appeared to have no chance. | .The Boxer advanced, and began a series 
‘Now,’ said he to the Black, ‘by what/of feints, with the intention of giving that 
rules are we to fight?’ ; murderous blow which he was never known 
‘If you consult me, said the other, ‘per-/to miss. He even threw out his foot in an 
haps it is best that every man should fight/attempt to kick Lamh Laudher’s leg or 
as he pleases. You decide that. 1am the/knee, when the latter, availing himself of 
challenger.’ jhis secret, with all his force and might 
‘Take your own way, then,’ said O’Rorke, kicked him severely upon the shin. The 
‘but you have a secret, black; do you intend savage gave a yell, oul stooped to rub the 
to use it?’ |part, and at that moment Lamh Laudher 
‘Certainly, young fellow.’ 'struck home on the neck. The Dead Box- 
‘Ihave my secret, too,’ said Lamh Laud-\er fell, and from his ears, nostrils, and 
her, ‘an’ now I give you warning that | will| mouth, the clear blood sprung out, streak- 
put it in practice.’ . |ing in a fearful manner, his dusky neck and 
‘All fair—but we are losing time,’ replied|chest. His second ran to raise him, but his 
the man of colour, putting himself in an at-| huge woolly head fell {rom side to side with 
titude; ‘Come on.’ an appearance of utter lifelessness. In a 
Their seconds stood back, and beth ad- tew minutes, however, he rallied, and be- 
vanced to the middle of the stage. The gan to snort violently, throwing his arma 
countenance of the black, and his huge and limbs about him with a quivering ener- 
chest, resembled rather a colossal statue of gy, such as, instrong men who die unwast- 
bronze, than the bust of a human being. jed by disease, frequently marks the strug- 
His eye gleamed’ at Lamh Laudher with gle of death. At length he opened his eyes, 
baleful flashes of intense hatred. The and after fastening them upon his trium- 
spectators saw, however, that the dimen- phant opponent with one last glare of ha- 
sions of Lamh Laudher gained considerably tred, jealousy, and despair, he ground his 
by his approximation to the black. The teeth, clenched his gigantic hands, and 
dusky colour of the Boxer added apparent-|stammering out—‘Fury of hell! I—-I— 
ly to his size, whilst the healthful light/damnation!’ This was his last exclamation, 
which lay upon the figure of his opponent for he suddenly plunged again, extended his 
took away, as did his elegance, grace and'shut fist towards Lamh Laudher, as if he 
symmetry, from the uncommon breadth and | would have crushed him even in death, then 
fulness of his bust. becoming suddenly relaxed, his head fell 
Several feints were made by the black. upon his shoulder, and after one groan, he 
and many blows aimed; which Lamh Laud- expired on the very spot where he had 
her, by his natural science and activity, brought together the apparatus of death for 
parried; at length a blow upon the temple another. 
shot him to the boards with great violence,| When the spectators saw and heard what 
and the hearts of the spectators, which had occurred, their acclamations rose to 
were all with him, became fearfully de-|the sky; cheer after cheer pealed from the 
pressed. 'vrave-yard over a wide circuit of the coun- 
Meehaul flew to his assistance, and|try. With a wild luxury of triumph th 
O’Rorke having been raised, shook his| seized O’Rorke, placed him on their should- 
head, as if fo throw off the influence of the |ers,and bore him in triumph through every 
blow. Neil afterwards declared that when)|street in the town. All Kinds of mad but 
coming to the second round, resentment |good-humoured excesses were committed. 
and a sense of having sutlered in the opi-|"PMife public houses were filled with those 
nion of the multitude by the blow which!who had witnessed the fight, songs were 
brought him down, had strung his muscu-|sung, healths drank, and blows given. The 
lar power intosuch a state of concentration, streets, during the remainder of the day, 
that his arms became as hard as oak. On!were teraded ter roups of his townsmen 
meeting again, he bounded at the Boxer, |belonging to both factions, who on that oc- 
and by a single blow upon the eyebrow fell-!casion buried their mutual animosity in ex- 
ed him like an ox. So quickly was it sentjultation for his victory. 
home, that the black had not activity to| The worthy burghers of the corporation, 
g against it; on seeing which, a short/who had been both frightened disgust- 
and exulting cheer rose from the multitude.|ed at the dark display made by the Dead 
We are not now giving a detailed aecount | Boxer previous to the fight, put his body in 
of this battle, as if reporting it for a news-|the coffin that had been intended for 
per; it must suffice to say, that Lamh|Laudher, and without any scruphtook it up, 
Paudher was knocked down twice, and the'!and went in procession with the black flag 
Dead Boxer four times, in as many rounds. |before them, the death bell in tolling, 
The black, on coming to the seventh round, and tne musicians playing the dead march, 
laughed, whilst the blood triekled down his juntil they deposited his body in the inn. 
face. His frame appeared actually agitated} After Lamh Laudher had been chaired 
with inward glee, and indeed amore appall-|by the people, and borne through every 
ing species of mirth was never witnessed. [nook of the town, he begged them to per- 
t was just when he approached Lamh|mit him to go home. ith a fresh volte 
Laudher, chuckling hideously, his black|of shouts and hurras they proceeded 
visage reddened with blood, that a voice|bearing him in triumph, towards his ta- 
from the crowd shouted— thers gate, where they left him, after a 
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last and deafening round of cheers. Our 
readers can easily fancy the pride of his pa- 
rents and friends on receiving him. 

‘Father,’ said he, ‘my name’s cleared. 
hope I have the Lamh Laudher blood in me 
still Mother, you never doubted me; but 
you wor forced to give way.’ 
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reason she judiciously kept aloof from the 
ge pe haunt where she was in the ha- 
vit of meeting her private friends. The pre- 


I|parations, however, for the approaching 
fight, and the tumult it excited in the town, 
jatforded her am opportunity of giving her 
jspies the slip. 


She went, on the evening 


‘My son, my son,’ said the tather embrac-|belore the battle, toa small dark eabin in 


ing him, ‘my noble boy!—There never was 
one of your name like you. You're the 
flower of us all!’ 

The mother wept with joy, and pressed 
him repeatedly to her heart; and all his re- 
lations were as profuse as they were sincere 
in their congratulations. 

‘One thing throubles us,’ observed his 
arents, ‘what will become of his wile? 
ohn, dear,’ said his mother, ‘my heart 

aches for her.’ 

‘God knows and so does mine,’ exclaimed 
the father; ‘there is goodness about her.’ 

‘She is treed from a tyrant anda savage,’ 
replied their son, ‘for he was both, and she 
ought to be thankful that she’s rid of him. 
But you don’t know that there was an at- 
tempt made on my life this mornin’.’ 

On hearing this, they were all mute with 
astonishment. 

‘la the name of heaven, how, John?’ they 
inquired with one voice. 

‘A red-haired man came to my aunt’s,’ 
he continued, ‘early this mornin’, an’ said 
if | wanted to hear something for my good, 
I would follow him. 1 did so, an’ I observ- 
ed that he eyed meclosely as we went along. 
We took the way that turns up the Quar- 
ry, an’ afther gettin’ into one of the little fir 
groves off the road, he made a stab at my 
neck, as I stooped to tie my shoe that hap- 

vened to be loose. As God would have it, 

e only tore the skin above my forehead. | 

pursued the villain on the spot, but he dis- 
appeared among the trees, as if the earth 
had swallied him. I then went into Darby 
Kavanagh’s, where | got my breakfast; an’ 
as | wasafraid that you might by pure force 
prevent me from meetin’ the black, I did’nt 
stir out of it till the proper time came.’ 

This startling incident occasioned much 
discussion among his friends, who of course 
were ignorant alike of the person who had 
attempted his assassination and of the mo- 
tives which could have impelled him to sueh 
acrime. Several opinions were advanced 
upon the circumstance, but as it had failed, 
his triumph over the Dead Boxer, as unex- 

ted as it was complete, soon superseded 
it, and many a health was given ‘to the best 
man that ever sprung from the blood of the 
Lamh Laudhers!’ for so they termed him, 
and well had he earned the epithet. At this 
moment an incident occurred which consi- 
derably subdued their enjoyment. Breen, 
the constable, came to inform them that 
Nell M‘Collum, now weltering in her blood, 
and on the point of death, desired instantly 
to see them. 

Our readers have been, no doubt, some- 
what surprised at the recent disappearance 
of Nell. This artful and vindictive woman 
had, as we have stated, been closely dogged 
through all her turnings and windi b 

emissaries of Mr. Brookleig 


one of the most densely inhabited parts of 
the town, where, secure in their privacy, 
she found Nanse M‘Collum, who had never 
left the town since the night of the robbery, 
together with the man called Rody, and an- 
other hardened ruflian with red hair. 

‘Dher ma chuirp, said she without even 
a word of previous salutation, ‘but Pillay 
my life that Lamh Landher bates the black. 
In that case he’d be higher up wid the town 
than ever. He knocked him down last 
night!’ 

*Well,’ said Rody, ‘an’ what if lte does? I 
would feel rather satisfied at that cireum- 
stance. I served the black dog for five years, 
and a more infernal tyrant never existed, 
nor a milder or more amiable woman than 
his wife. Now that you have his money, 
the sooner the devil gets himself the better.’ 

‘To the black dioual wid yerself a’ your 
Englified gosther, returned Nell indignant- 
ly; ‘his wife! Dhamno orth, don’t make my 
blood boil by spakin’ a word in her favour. 
If Lamh Laudher comes off best, all Pve 
struv for is knocked on the head. Dher 
Chiernah, Vl) crush the sowl of his father 
or I'll not die happy.’ 

‘Nell, you’re bitterer than soot, and black) 
er too,’ observed Rody. , 

‘Am I? said Nell, ‘an’ is it from thoased 
crathur that was ready, the other night, to 
murdher the mild innocent woman t at hes 


spakes so well of, that we ‘hear sich 
coorse?’ 

‘You’re mistaken there, Nelly,’ replied 
Rody; ‘I had no intention of taking away 
her life, although I believe my worthy com- 
rade here in the red hair, that I helped out 
of acertain jail once upona time, had no 
scruples.’ 

‘No, curse the scruple!’ said the other. 

‘| was inthe act of covering her eyes and 
mouth to prevent her from either knowing 
her old servant or making a noise, but 
d—it I was bent to save her life that night, 
rather than take it,’ said Rody. 

‘| know this friend of yours, Rody, but a 
short time,’ observed Nell; ‘but if he hasn’t 
more spunk in him than yourself, he’s not 
worth his feedin’.’ 

‘Show me,’ said the miscreant, ‘what's to 
be done, life or purse—an’ here’s your sort 
for both.’ 

‘Come, then,’ said Nell, ‘by the night 
above us, we’ll thry your mettle.’ 

‘Never heed her,’ observed Nanse; ‘aunt, 
you're too wicked an’ revengeful.’ 

‘Am I? said the aunt. ‘I tuck an oath 
many a year ago, that I’d never die till Pd 
put sharp sorrow into Lamh Laudher’s 
sowl. I punished him through his daugh- 
ter, I'll now grind the heart in him through 
his son.’ , 

‘An’ what do you want to be done?’ in- 





is 'quired the red man. 
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‘Come here, an’ [’}I tell you that,’ said|jtempted it. Ay, an’ I must have it before I 
Nell. lave the house, an’ what is more you must 
A short conversation took place between|lug out my share of the black’s prog.’ 
them, behind a little partition which divided} ‘You'll get nothing of that, said Rody; 
the kitchen from two small sleeping rooms, |‘it was Nell hers. not you, who took it.’ 
containing a single bed each. ‘One hundred of it on the nail, this min- 
‘Now,’ said Nell, addressing the whole /nit,’ said the man, ‘or | bid you farewell, an’ 
party, ‘let us all be ready to-morrow, while|then look to yourselves.’ 
the whole towa’s preparin’ for the fight, to} ‘It’s not mine’ said Rody; ‘if Nell shares 
slip away as well disguised as we can, out |it, | have no objection.’ 
of the place; by that time yow’l/ have your| ‘I’d give the villain the price of a rope 
business done, an’ your trifle o’ money earn- first,’ she replied. 
ed;’ she directed the last words to the red-| *Then, I am off, said the fellow, ‘an 
haired stranger. you'll curse your conduct.’ 
‘You keep me out of the secret?’ observed; Nell flew between him and the door, and 
Rody. jin his struggle to get out, she grasped at 
‘It’s not worth knowin” said Nell; ‘I was the dagger, but failed in securing it. Rody 
only thryin’ you, Rody. itsnothing bad. ’'m/advanced to separate them, as did Nanse, 
not so cruel as you think. I wouldn’t take |but the fellow by a strong effort attempted 
the wide world an’ shed blood wid my own /}to free himself. The three were now upon 
hands. I tried it once on Lamh Laudher him, and would have easily succeeded in 
More, an’ when | thought I killed him hell|preventing his escape; had it not occurred 
came into me. No; that I may go below if |to him that by one blow he might secure 
I would!’ lthe whole sum. This was instantly direct- 
‘But you would get others to do it, if you ed at Rody, by a back thrust, for he stood 
could,’ said Rody. behind him. By the rapid change of their 
‘I need get rn to do it for me,’ said|positions, however, the breast of Nell 
the crone. ‘I could wither any man, wo-|M‘Collum received the stab that was de- 
man, or child, off o’ the earth, wid one|signed for another. 
charm, if | wished.’ A short violent shriek followed, as she 
‘Why don’t you wither young Lambh|staggered back, and fell. 
Laudher then?’ said Rody. ‘Staunch the blood,’ she exclaimed. 
‘If they fight to-morrow,’ replied Nell;|‘staunch the blood, an’ there may be a 
‘mind I say if they do—an’ I now tell you|chance of life yet.’ : 
they won’t—but I say if they do—you'll see} The man threw,the dagger down, and 
he'll go home in the coffin that’s made for|was in the act of rushing out, when the 
him—an’ / know how that ’ll happen. Now |door opened, and a posse of constables en- 
at eleven we'll meet here if we can to-mor-|tered the house. Kell’s face became at 
row.’ jonce ghastly and horror-stricken, for she 
The two men then slunk out, and with |found that the blood could not be staunched, 
eat caution proceeded towards diflerentjand that, in fact, eternity was about to open 
irections of the town, for Nell had recom-|upon her. 
mended them to keep as much asunder as! ‘Secure him!’ said Nell, pointing to her 
possible, lest their grouping together might|murderer, ‘secure him, an’ send quick for 
expose them to notice. Their place of ren-|Lamh Laudher More. God’s hand is in 
dezvous was only resorted to on urgent and | what has happened! Ay, / raised the blow 
necessary occasions. for him, an’ God has sent it to my own 
The next morning, a little after the ap-|heart. Send too.’ she added, ‘for tiie Dead 
yointed hour, Nell, Rody’ and Nanse| Boxer’s wife, an’ if you expect heaven, be 
M'Collum, were sitting indeliberation upon quick.’ 


> 


their future plans of lite, when he of the red| On receiving Nell’s message, the old 


hair entered the cabin. jman, his son, wife, and one or two other 
‘Well,’ said Nell, starting up,—‘what— friends, immediately hurried to the scene 
what was done? show me?’ \of death, where they arrived a few mihutes 
ue, mee pupae a dagger wremed as > - — a wile. “ae 
stained with blood. ‘ell lay in dreadful agony; her face was 
‘Dhamno orrum!” exclaimed the aged fu-/now a bluish yellow, her eye-brows were 
ry, ‘but you’ve failed—an’ all’s lost if he bent, and her eyes wtting dead and vacant. 
a ey ur 5 wh, By she vy ha — - a 
‘I did fail,’ said the miscreant. ‘ y'Hart! it was the black hour you brought 
woman, if that powerful active fellow had|me from the right way. I wns inapuitenn Oi 
ot me in his hands, I’d have tasted the full|I met you, an’ well thought of; but what 
ength of the dagger myself. The d—l’s|was | ever since? an’ what am [ now? 
narrow escape lhad’ *You never met me,’ said the red-haired 
‘The curse of heaven ght op you, for a|stranger, ‘till within the last fortnight.’ 
Ce FD pe i BR ONT mw Selinger 
5 J « ay. 
faint-hearted villain. Give me the dagger.’ | ‘Andy Hart is my name,’ said the man, 
‘Give me the money,’ said the man. ‘although I did’nt go by it for some years.’ 
‘Fors what? no, consumin’ to the penny;! ‘Andy Hart!’ said Nell, raising herself 
you didn’t earn it.’ , with a violent jerk, and —— ‘Andy 
‘I did,’ said the fellow, ‘or at all evints at-|Hart! / Hart! stand over before me. 
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Andy Hart! It is his father’s voice. Oh, | 
God! Strip his breast there, an’ see if 
there’s a hlood- mark on the left side.’ 

‘I’m beginnin’ to fear something dreadful,’ 
said the criminal, trembling and getting) 
pale as death, ‘there is—there ts a blood-| 
mark on the very spot she mentions—see 
here!’ 

‘I would know hi: m to be Andy Hart’s! 
eon, God rest him! observed Lamh Laud-} 
her More, ‘any where over the world.) 
Blessed mother of heaven!—down on your) 
knees, you mise rable cri uthur, down on your, 
knees for her pardon! Y ou’ve murdhered 
your unfortunate mother!’ 

The man gave one loud and fearful yell, 
and dashed himself on the floor at his mo- 
ther’s feet, an appalling pic ture of remorse. | 
The scene, indeed, was a terrible one. He! 
rolled himself about, tore his hair, and dis- 
played every symptom of a man in a parox- 
ysm of madness. But among those pre-| 
sent, with the exc eption of the mother and 
son, there was not sucha pie ture of distress 
and sorrow, as the wife of the Dead Boxer. 
She stooped down to raise the stranger up; 
‘Unhappy man? said she, ‘look up, 1 am 
your siste r! 

‘No,’ said Nell, ‘no—no—no. There's 
more o’ my guilt. Lamh Laudher More, 
stand forrid, you and your wife. You lost 
a daughter long ago. Open your atms and 
take her back a blameless woman. She’s 
your child that [ robbed you of as ore pun- 
ishment; the other blow that | intended for 
you has been struck here. I’m dyin’, 

A long ery of joy burst from the mother 
and Berane r, ns they rushed into each|: 
other’s ar: Nature, alway s strongest in 
ure minds, even beti ‘fore this denouement, | 
* ud, indeed rekindled the mysterious flaine hi 
of her own affection in their hearts. ‘Che 
father pressed her to his bosom, and for 
the terrors of the scene before him, whi 
the son embre aced her with a see ret con- 
sciousness that she was, ind sod his lon | 
lost sister. 

‘We couldn’t accou nt,’ said her parents, 
‘for the way we loved you the day we met 
yen be ore the magistrate; every word you 
said Auge ° » darling, went into our hearts 
wid de li@ht, an’ we could hardly ever think 
of your voice ever since, th:t the tears 
didn’t spring to our eyes. but we never 
suspected, as how couid we, that you were 
our child? 

She declared that she felt the same mys- 
terious attachment to them, and to her bro- 
ther also, from the moment she heard the 
tones of his voice on the night when the 

robbery was atte mpted. 

‘Nor could I,’ said Lamh La dher Ozge, 
‘account for the manner I loved you.’ 

Their attention was now direc ted to Nell, 
who again spoke. 

‘Nanse give her back the money I robbed 
her of. There was more o’ my villany; 
but God fought against me, an’—here I—. 
You will find it along with her marriage 
certificate, an’ the gospel she had about he er 
neck, when I kidnapped her, all in my poe * 








et. Where's my son? Still, still, bad as I I 


am, an’ bad as he is, isn’t he gpg ebild? 
Vout. XXIV.—No. 143. 


Am n't Jhis mother? put his hand in mine, 
and let me die as a mother ’ad wish! 

Never could there be a more striking 
‘contrast witnessed than that between the 
groups then present; hor amore impressive 
exemplification of the interposition of Pro- 
/vidence to reward the virtuous and punish 
the gailty even in this life. 

‘Lamh Laudher More,’ said she, ‘T once 
atter npted to stab you, only for preventin’ 
your relation from marryin’ a woman that 
you know Andy Hart had ruined. You 
disfigured my faee in your anger too; that 
an’ your preve ntin’ my marriage, an’ my 
character bein’ lost, whin it was known 
what he refused to marry me for, made me 
swear an oath of revenge aginst you an’ 
your’s. [ may now ax your forgiveness, 
tor I neither di ire, nor will, ax God’s,’ 

‘You have mine—you have all our for- 
giveness,’ replied the old man, ‘but, Nell, 
ax God’s, for it’s his you stand most in need 
of—a; ‘ God's!” 

Nell, however, appearcd to hear him not. 

‘Is that your hand in mine, avick?? said 
she, addressing her son. 

‘It is—it is,’ said the son. . ‘But mother I 
didn’t, as Pm to stand before God, aim the 
blow at you, but at Rody? 

tanh Laudher!’ said ‘she, forgetting her- 
self, ‘l ax your forgive’-— 

Her head fell down before she could con- 
clude the sentence, and thus closed the last 
moments of Nell M‘Collum. 

Alter the lapse of a short interval, 
which Lamh Laudher’s daughter pido 
back her money, the certilicate, and the 

cospel, her brother discovered that Rody 
was the person, who had, through Ellen 
Neil, communicated to him the secret that 
wssisted him in vanquishing the Dead Box- 
ex, apiece of information which saved him 
prosecution. The family now return 
ome, where they found Meehaul Neil 
aiting their arrival, for the purpose of 
otlering his sister’s hand and dowry to our 
hero. This ofler, we need scarcely say, 
was accepted with no sullen spirit. But 
Lamh Laudher was not so much her infe- 
rior in wealth as our readers may suppose. 
His affectionate sister divided her money 
be tween him and her parents, with whom 
she spent the remainder of her days in 
peace and tranquillity. Our great grandfa- 
ther remembered the wedding, and from 
him came down to ourselves, as an authen- 
tic, tradition, the taet that it was an unrival- 
led one, but that it would have never taken 
place were it not for the terrible challenge 
of the Dead Boxer. 


F'rom the Monthly Magazine. 
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Wuitnurer away, companion of the sun, 
So high this laughing morn? are those soft 
clouds 
of  Seaeing silver, which appear to shun 
Day's golden eye, thy home? or why mid 
shrouds 
2N 
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Of loosen’d light, dost thou pour forth thy, 
song! 

Descend, sun-loving bird! nor try thy strength 
thus long. 

Ambitious songster! soaring merrily, 

Thy wings keep time to thy rich music’s flow, | 
Rolling along the clouds celestially, 

And echoing o'er the hill’s oak-waving brow; 
Across the flood, whose face reflects the sky, 
And thee, a warbling speck deep-mirrored from 

on high. 


And thou hast vanished singing from my 


sight— 
So uel this earth be lost to eyes of thine; 
Around thee is illimitable light— 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above; thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilion’d all around with gold-spreading day! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own, 
The silver-sheeted heavens thy free domain; 
No land-mark there—no hand to bring thee 
down, 
Sole monarch of the blue ethereal plain; 
To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 
Broad and unmeasured as the boundless vault 
of heaven! 


And thou art gone, perchance to catch the 
sound 
Of angel voices heard far up the sky; 
And wilt return harmonious to the ground, 
Then with new music, taught by those on 
high, 
Ascend again, and carol o’er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bend- 
ed flowers. 


Lov’st thou to sing alone, above the dews? 
Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 
When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy! 
hues 





| 
| 


Yea more! for some there be of nature blest, 

Whose rich balsamic virtue ministers, 

Nor vainly, “ministers to minds diseased.” 

Hence the remembrance of an action kind, 

Done in our boyhood, like the prayer of morn, 

Sustains and soothes us through Life’s weary 
day! 

And therefore did the ancient Poet feign 

Mnemosyne the mother of each Muse. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


|. Histoire de la Decadence et de la Chute 
del Empire Romain, traduite de 0 An- 
glais ad’ Edouard Gibbon. Nouvelle edi- 
tion, entierement revue et cerrigee, pre- 
cedee @une Notice sur la Vie et le Carac- 
tere de Gibbon, et accompagnee de Notes 
critiques et historiques relatives pour la 
pluparta 0 Histoire de la propagation 
du Christianisme. Par M. F. Guizot. 
Paris. 1828. 

2. Etudes, ou Discours Historiques sur la 
Chute del Empire Romain. Par M. de 
Chateaubriand. Paris. 1830. 


Or the great historical works which dis- 
tinguish the English literature of the last 
century, that of Gibbon has attained the 
most extensive European reputation, and 
appears the most likely to preserve its high 
station unendangered by rival or competi- 
tor. Some future historian of our own 
country may combine the grace of narra- 
tive, the undefinable charm of style, by 
which Hume still retains undisputed pos- 
session of the popular ear, with profounder 
research, with more unquestionable impar- 
tiality, and a philosophy as calm, but more 


From list’ning vales, far stretched in silent/comprehensive and universal. Some fortu- 


night; 
She veils her head, while thou art with the 
Looking beneath on hills, and woods, where 

deep streams run. 


Lute of the sky, farewell! till I again 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills, thou must not} 
come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caught | 
strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home; 
Others may hear thee, see thee, yet not steal 
That joy from thy glad song, which ‘t is mine 
to feel. 


From the same. 
THE PAST IS POETRY. 


Tux Past is Poetry!—the rudest sound 

That ever broke on Echo’s sleepless ear 

Will fade to far-off harmony, before 

It altogether die. The ambient air, 

That near us undulates all unperceived, 

When far away assumes the hue of heaven, 
And to a dome of azure marble grows, 
Looking as it could never know decay. 

The Past is Poetry!—the deeds, the days, 
The feelings, thoughts, and phantasies of Eld, 
Sown thickly o’er the memory, spring up 

As odorous flowers to frame a wreath of song:—| 





te writer may hereafter fuse together the 
ntiquarian sagacity of Palgrave, and his 
searching knowledge of the mass of authen- 
tic materials for our history, which have 
been accumulating since the days of Hume; 
the intimate acquaintance of Turner with 
all the subsidiary information, whieh re- 
flects light on the national manners and 
character at each period, with thagsounder 
art of his views of the progress of society; 
e may strengthen the whdle with the stern 
independence of Hallam, and enlighten it 
with the candour, the benevolence, the true 
philosophy of Mackintosh; he may attain 
that superiority over temporary influences, 
and party prejudices, which is indispensable 
to a writer for posterity—and of which, 
however, he may give that able writer a 
fair hearing, he will not seek his example in 
Dr. Lingard:—he may even, without sacri- 
ficing the veracity of the historian, borrow 
from the romance of Scott the art of embo- 
dying the manners and feelings with the 
events of each succeeding age. We look 
back to the splendid ideal which we have 
ventured to sketch—if by no means in de- 
spair that the rich annals of our country 
may at length find their as eloquent and 
more trustworthy Livy—with a conviction 
that nothing less will disenchant the gene- 
ral tasté from its loug-cherished admiration 
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of Hume. At present, indeed, he is scarcely 
shaken upon this pedestal; yet we cannot 
suppose, that, even if his work should be il- 
lustrated, as it ought to be, in some future 
edition, and corrected by the new views and 
more extended information of his succes- 
sors, he will permanently maintain his posi- 
tion as the historian of England. 

Many detached passages of Robertson, 
and probably the whole historical episode 
of Charlés V., will survive as models of 
chaste and elegant composition; but the 
ground occupied in these more successful 
essays is not very extensive: and, however, 
in some parts, his manner will not easily be 
surpassed, neither are his researches so 
wofound and complete, nor his views so 
Cad. as to secure his lasting possession of 
the greater provinces which he now holds 
by prescriptive right, those of America and 
Scotland. 

But the vast design of Gibbon, the magnifi- 
cent whole into which he has cast the decay 
and ruin of the ancient civilization, the for- 
mation and birth of the new order of things, 
will, of itself, independent of the laborious 
execution of his immense plan, render the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire an 
unapproachable subject to the future histo- 
rian:—Within that circle none dare walk 
but he.’—In the eloquent language of his 
recent French editor:— 

‘The gradual decline of the most extraordi- 
nary dominion which has ever invaded and 
oppressed the world; the fall of the most vast 
of empires, erected on the ruins of so many 
kingdoms, republics, and states, both barbarous 
and civilized. and forming in its turn, by its 
dismemberment, a multitude of states, repub- 
lies, and kingdoms; the annihilation of the re- 


thority—the perpetual reference to his 
statements by the scholars and historians 
of the continent, no Jess than their delibe- 
rate and critical opinions, confirm the same 
judgment. The republication of the French 
translation, corrected and illustrated by an 
author of such high character as M. Guizot, 
who has not scrupled to suspend his own 
valuable and original historical inquiries, to 
undertake the humbler office of an editor, 
still further evinces the demand for the His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall from the conti- 
nental press.* Gibbon, indeed, was at least 
half a Frenchman: if his laborious system 
of compilation, the depth and accuracy of 
his research, had more of the patient and 
plodding erudition of the north, both the 
merits and the defects of his manner of com- 
position were essentially French; and we 
néed not point out the influence of Voltaire 
and his school both upon the sarcastic pe- 
riods and the philosophical views of the his- 
torian. It is well known that he composed 
with equal facility, and almost as much, in 
French as in English. Yet it is not in 
France alone, but likewise among the pro- 
found and inquiring scholars of Gerteany, 
that Gibbon maintains his ground. The 
learned modern editors of the later histo- 
rians of Rome, of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
for instance, and of the Byzantine collec- 
tion, defer to his interpretations, sometimes 
of the text, continually of the meaning, of 
their authors; and wherever their own 
researches have thrown further light on 
those periods comprehended within his 
work, their language is uniformly that of 
acknowledgment of his general accuracy, 
and respect for his elevated genius. In fact, 
Gibbon had almost anticipated that happy 





ligion of Greece and Rome; the birth and the| union, which we still hope to see even more 
progress of the two new raligions which have| perfectly consummated, of the indefatigable 
shared the most beautiful regions of the earth;}erudition of modern Germany with the lucid 
the decrepitude of the ancient world, the spec-}arrangement of the French, with their live- 
tacle of its expiring glory and degenerate man-|ly manner of developing their views, and of 
ners; the infancy of the modern world, the pic-|relating their facts;—the whole condensed, 
ture of its first progress, of the new direction |/as it were, and perfected by the masculine 
given to the mind and character of man—such |boldness and solidity of English judgment. 
a subject must necessarily fix the attentionand In Gibbon there were wanting (great and 
excite the interest of men, who cannot behold grievous deficiencies, we acknowledge) a 
with indifference those memorable epochs, more free and natural style, a purer mor 
during which, in the fine language of Cor-| taste, and a philosophy superior to the nar- 
row prejudices of its age—those prejudices 
which blinded him, not merely to the reli- 
ious truth, but to the real influence of 
hristianity upon the political and social 
state of mankind, during the wide period 
An impartial estimate of the qualifications|}embraced by his work;—but, with these 
which Gibbon brought to the accomplish-| grand exceptions, there is every thing to be 
ment of his great design, with a candid/admired in him as an historign. 
acknowledgment of the deficiencies under | In no writer is the persons character so 
which he laboured, will lead to the same! much identified with that of the author—the 


neille— 


“Un grand destin commence, un grand destin) 
s acheve.”’’ 


conclusion, as to the permanent and unas-|life of Gibbon is a purely literary biography. 


sailable rank which his work will maintain, 
as the standard history of the period, in the 
literature of Europe. His immediate occu- 
em spn and his unshaken possession of the 

igh place which he at once assumed in his 
the strong and 


own country, in defiance of 
sacred feelings, the passions and even the 
interests which rose up in arms against 


testimonies to the vitality 
respect shown to his au- 


him, are st 
of his history; 


We turned to the sketch prefixed to the edi- 
tion of M. Guizot, with much interest, par- 
ticularly when we found that it bore the sig- 
nature of M. Suard. The name of that 
honourable and accomplished writer, the 
translator of Robertson, carries us back 


*The edition before ug is the second, with M. 
Guizot's notes and corrections. The first ap- 





peared, we —s in 1819. 
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with very agreeable reminiscences to thatjaflord few more delightful, mere enviable 
most brilliant period of Parisian society ,| pictures of humen life, than the industrious 
when Gibbon met on familiar terms all the} youth, the brilliant maturity, the placid, the 
distinguished men of letters of his day;)contented, the honoured age of Gibbon— 
among these was M. Suard himself, who|had but the Christian’s firm and glowing 
had enjoyed his society in London, at Paris,; hope of immortality lent its dignity-to the 
and at Lausanne. We had, indeed, ex-|closing scene! 
pected more original anecdote, particularly}! M. Suard’s memoir, therefore, contains 
of his residence in France, but M. Suard|little more than an abstract of Gibbon’s 
seems to have felt that Gibbon’s narrative |‘own life’? in very graceful language, ac- 
of his own life had effectually precluded the| companied by a few observations full of 
attempt of any future biographer. Thede-|candour and good feeling. The impres- 
tails of his studies contain in fact the history |sion produced by Gibbon’s conversatian on 
of his mind; and the few important events} one so accustomed to live inan atmosphere, 
of his personal history, his early conversion|/as it were, of clever and brilliant talking, 
to the Roman Catholic faith, his recanta-|cannot fail to interest our readers:— 
tion, his youthful love-adventure with Mad.| “As to his manners in society, without doubt 
Necker, and his silent parliamentary ca-jthe agreeableness (amadilite) of Gibbon was 
reer, are all nearly as characteristic of. hs neither that yielding and retiring complai- 
author, as of the man.* Therest of his life}sance, nor that modesty which is forgetful of 
could only be filled with the account of his|self; but his vanity (ameur-propre) never show- 
gradually accumulating treasures of know-|ed itself in an offensive manner: anxious to 
ledge, which occupy his journals; and the|succeed and to please, he wished to command 
peaceful amusements of his social hours. In) attention, and obtained it without difficulty by 
truth, Gibbon’s autobiography as complete-|a conversation animated, sprightly, and full of 
ly anticipates any later endeavour to recom-|matter: all that was dictatorial (tranchant) in 
se his life, as his great history, that of the| his tone betrayed not so much of that desire of 
ecline and Fallof Rome. Asa composi-| domineering over others, which is always of- 
tion, in point of pure and finished execution, | fensive, as confidence in himself; and that cor 
it is inimitable. The style, though still care-| fidence was justified both by his powers anid 
fully rounded, and occasionally, perhaps,|by his success. Notwithstanding this. bin Con 
betraying the consummate art by which it|versation never carried one away (n’entrai 
wale appear natural, has relaxed from the|nei/ jamais;) its fault wasa kind of arrange- 
stately march, and the sometimes tumid/ment, which never permitted him to say any- 








pomp which it assumes in the history. thing unless well. This fault might be attri- 
buted to the difficulty of speaking a foreign 
‘Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.’ language, had not his friend, Lord Sheflield, 


who defends him from this suspicion of study 

The calm and equable tone in which he|in his conversation, admitted at the least, that 
philosophises about the events of his life, ad-| before he wrote a note or a letter he arranged 
mits his weaknesses without meanness, and| completely in his mind what he wished to ex- 
asserts his literary dignity without ostenta-|press. He appears, indeed, always to have 
tion; the warmth and fidelity of his friend-| written thus. Dr. Gregory, in his Letters on 
ships—perhaps the most ardent feeling of |Literature, says that Gibbon composed as he 
which his mind was capable;—even the calm | was walking up and down his room, and that 
contempt, without acrimony, which he con-|he never wrote a sentence without having per- 
trives to evince towards some of his un-|fectly formed and arranged it in his head. Be- 
worthy adversaries; the high intellectual sides, French was at least as familiar to him 
character of his occupations—for ‘the early |as English; his residence at Lausanne, where 
and unconquerable love of reading,’ which} he spoke it exclusively, had made it for some 
he declares that ‘he would not part with for|time his habitual language; and one would not 
the treasures of India,’ continued to be the|have supposed that he had ever spoken any 
unfailing solace of his age; and even that of'| other, if he had not been betrayed by a very 
his amusements—the society and the cor-|strong accent, by certain fics of pronunciation, 
respondence of accomplished and of enlight-|certain sharp tones, which to ears accustomed 
ened men,—all is in the same harmonious|from infancy to softer inflexions of voice, 
and admirable keeping. Philosophy can|marred the pleasure which was felt in listen 
ing to him.” 

*M. Suard has the following note relating to} In this elaborate articulation,* in this ar- 
the love-affair with Mademoiselle Curchod, af-|tificial composition of his conversation, who 
terwards Madante Necker:— does not call to mind Porson’s malicious de- 

‘The letter in which Gibbon communicated to} scription of his historic manner?’ 
Mademoiselle Curchod the opposition of his 
father to their marriage still exists in manu-} *Gjbbon on the whole, made a very favoura 
script. The first pages are tender and melan-|ble impression on Madame du Defland. But 
choly, as might be expected from an unhappy|his elaborate endeavours to be agreeable, and 
lover; the latter become by degrees calm and|to assume the perfect tone of French manners, 
anew and the letter concludes with these|did not escape that clever and fastidious wo- 
words:—C" est pourquoi, Mademoiselle, j’ ai| man, whom Voltaire calls the ‘areugle elair- 
L honneur d’ etre votre tres humble et tres obeis- voyante.’ In one of her letters to Walpole she 
sant serviteur, Edouard Gibbon. He truly loved] writes thus:—As to M. Gibbon, he isa very sen- 
Mademoiselle Curchod; but every one loves ac-| sible man, who has a great deal of conversation, 
cording to his character, and that of Gibbon was| an infinity of know! ge, you will add perhaps, 
incapable of a despairing passion.’ an infinity of cleverness (d'esprif)—I am not 
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“Though his style is, in general, correct and 

elegant, he sometimes draws out the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
mtnt. In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, 
he too often dignifies trifles, and clothes com- 
mon thoughts in a splendid dress that would 
be rich enough for the noblest ideas. In short, 
we are loo often reminded of that great man, 
Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner was 
so 1nimitably fine, that he had as much to say 
upon a riband as upon a Raphael.” 
_ This same acute critic, indeed, had be- 
fore admitted that ‘his style was emphatic 
and expressive, his sentences harmonious;’ 
but this was inadequate eulogy; however 
overloaded, and measured at times almost 
to monotony, the style of Gibbon deserves 
the higher praise of animation, which keeps 
the attention constantly awake—of deserip- 
tive richness, which makes both manners 
wud local scenery live before the imagina- 
tion—of energy, which deeply impresses 
his more sententious truths upon the me- 
mory. Gibbon may be evereboowed, but 
he is rarely diffuse, and never dull; he may 
overstrain the attention, but he never per- 
mits us to sleep; he may want simplicity, 
but he never wants force. 

But the style is not the only part in which 
the character of the man colours and im- 
pregnates that of the historian. M. Ville- 
inain, in one of his eloquent lectures on the 
literatare of the eighteenth certury, has 
pursued this paralle! with his usual clever- 
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the future sceptic—the writer against 
whose hostility to the whole fabric, not 
ouly of Roman Catholic, but of Christian 
religion, the pulpit of the university was 
hereafter to ring its loudest alarums. Nor 
was this change brought about by any se- 
cret or active emissary of the Church of 
Rome—it was the work of his own mind. 
The poring and inquisitive youth had dis- 
covered in the possession of a young friend 
the powerful but then forgotten works of 
Parsons the Jesuit, and, in his even then in- 
satiate ardour for historic research, had en- 
countered Bossuet’s splendid and most art- 
ful view of the weaknesses, the contradic- 
tions, the excesses, and the crimes which 
stain so many names among the first Re- 
formers. ‘Thus, with a cold temperament 
and an ardent imagination, while he thought 
that he was surrendering his reason to ar- 
gument, most likely yielding unknowingly 
to the fascinations of style, (in which we 
may observe that old Parsons, as far as the 
vigorous though unpolished English of 
Queen Elizabeth’s days may be compared 
to the exquisite and finished French of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s, is no vulgar mas- 
ter,) Gibbon already betrayed that latent 
turn of mind which led him hereafter to re- 
gret the extinction of the Paganism of Ci- 
cero and Virgil by the christianity of Tertul- 
lian and Prudentius. Gibbon described to 
Lord Sheffield the letter which announced 
his conversion to his futher as written ‘with 





ness and ingenuity. Weeshall interweave, 
us we proceed, some of his lively and sensi-| 
ble remarks. The circumstances of Gib-| 
bon’s early life, apparently the most unfi-| 
vourable, contributed to form his character} 
und to mark hisdestination:—the {teble con- 
stitution, which debarred him from the} 
sports and gayeties of youth, but had no ef-| 
fect on the indefatigable mind, which seem- 
ed to endure any degree of exertion: the 
neglected education, which threw him back 


all the pomp, the dignity, the self-satisfac- 
tion of a martyr; but as M. Villemain ob- 
serves, his mind was not formed to resign 
itself'to painful sacrifices, or for resistance 
to authority. The dull life and even the 
meagre table of the house at Lausanne, to 
which he was banished, hastened his re- 
conversion. ‘You will pardon, gentlemen,’ 
our lively lecturer proceeds, ‘this minute 
circumstance; but the man who has thus 
made his debut in life, and in his theologi- 


on that which, for the strong and active/cal career, does not appear to me predispos- 


| 


understanding, is the best system of disci-) 


pline—self-instruction;—even his position 
in society, above want or the necessity of 
wrofessional exertion, yet neither encum- 
bered by the possession nor distracted by 
the enjoyment of wealth. Thus the sickly 
and studious boy is found, at fifteen years 
old, writing a critical history on the reign 
of Sesostris—holding learned disputations 
with Marsham and Petavius—and at the 
next step plunged into the depths of theolo- 
gical controversy. Precisely at the period 
of the greatest general indifference to po- 
lemic dispute—when the war of Papist and 
Protestant had sunk into profound, it might 
then appear unawakening, slumber—the 
quiescent university of Oxford is startled 
with the intelligence of the conversion of a 
young student in the most Protestant col- 
ege of Magdalene; and this convert was 


quite decided on that point. He scts too much 
value on our talents for society (nos agrements,) 
shows too much desire of acquiring them; it is 
constantly on the tip of my tongue to say to 
him, ‘Don’t put yourself to so mueh trouble; 
you deserve the honour of being a Frenchman.’ 





ed to comprehend the disinterested enthusi- 
asm of the martyrs.’ ‘ 
Though, however, this rapid recantation 
of inconvenient tenets may not display great 
strength of character or moral firmness, 
yet boldness and originality of mind were 
both evinced and, no doubt, fostered by 
this extraordinary adventure. Though the 
will resitned itself to a calm acquiescence 
in opinions, on the profession of which de- 
pended his present peace and future pros- 
pects, the mind still asserted its freedom of 
inquiry; and this premature discipline in po- 
lemic controversy—this precocious decision 
of the most profound religious questions by 
the cold and unimpassioned intellect, at a 
period of life when religion is rather felt 
than studied, and prevails by its moral 
beauty rather than by its logical truth—in 
short, this habit of considering Christianity 
in a spirit of controversy, as a subject of 
dispute between two rival parties, was lit- 
tle likely to elevate the mind to the percep- 
tion of its real character; the exhausted 
reason would naturally collapse into a state 
of indifference. Just at this period™the 
whole energies of Gibbon’s powerlul under- 
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derstanding were thrown, with irresistible 
reaction, upon his fixvourite studies in clas- 
sical antiquity. From the worst part of 
theological reading—its fierce and disputa- 
tious polemics—he fell back upon all the 
literary splendour, all that can elevate the 
mind and fascinate the imagination in the 

ets and historians of Greece and Rome. 

verything contributed- to concentre the 


whole powers of Gibbon’s intellect upon his 
beloved pursuits. The general dulness of 


Lausanne, though relieved by the society of 
a few accomplished and intellectual per- 
sons of both sexes, the straitness of his 
finances, and perhaps the latent pride of his 
disposition, as well as the weakness of his 
constitution, indisposed him to join the 
more adventurous amusements and riotous 
orgies of visiters from his own country. 
Among the ponderous volumes which filled 
the libraries of those days, he had no guide 
but his own insatiable curiosity; but that 
curiosity submitted to the severest method, 
and proceeded with a kind of innate regu- 
larity, not merely to acquire, but to store 
up its acquisitions for future use; for already 
some vague and undefined purpose was 
floating in his thoughts to which these la- 
bours were hereafter to become subsidiary. 
‘Gibbon, at the age of twenty,’ observes M. 
Villemain, ‘read successively those immense 
collections which would appal our present in- 
dolence: for instance, the antiquities of Gre- 
vius—a work which, in its original form, con- 
sisted of only twenty-five volumes in folio, but 
which, fortunately, was increased with fifteen 
more by Gronovius. He then read the His- 
tory of Ancient Italy by Cluverius, a very 
short work of only two folio volumes, which 
nevertheless occupied him several months; 
then all the Latin poets; but he read them with 
that attention, that sagacity, which already 
revealed the historian in its love of studying 
every particular, the details of manners, the 
culiarities of costume—ever seeking, in short, 
nistory in literature.’ 
_ We have made this extract partly to note 
its inaccuracy. It was not until his second} 
visit to Lausanne, when he was several! 
years older, that Gibbon commenced the 
study of those voluminous works; but if em- 
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tiquarian knowledge; with a memory stored 
with the most minute details of the man- 
ners, usages, and opinions which formed 
or illustrated that character; and with an 
|admiration, which not merely kindled into 
the highest enthusiasm of which his tem- 
perament was capable, but nourished a 
kind of latent jealousy and aversion to 
whatever was Cisical or destructive to 
the glorious idol of his adoration. 

The air of Switzerland was to a great 
degree impregnated with the philosophic 
spirit of the times, and the mind of Gibbon 
was in the state most suited to imbibe the 
infection. Of Voltaire, he says, Virgilium 
tantum vidi; but the incense with which 
the autocrat of literature was then_ap- 
proached, and the boyish enthusiasm of the 
yet unfledged author, which looked upon his 
admission to the private theatricals of Mon- 
repos as the highest privilege, could not be 
without influence on the formation of his 
character andopinions. Voltaire, according 
to his own expression, he ‘then rated above 
his real magnitude;’ but he was probably un- 
conscious how perpetually both his tone of 
mind, and even his manner of expression, 
in which he was ever endeavouring to point 
his stately and inflexible English with the 
light and graceful irony of the Frenchman, 
were betraying his early adoration of the 
Patriarch; and Voltaire little suspected 
that, in the plain and awkward English 
boy, whose memory had retained, and 
whose indiscretion made public, one of his 
fugitive poems, not yet intended for the 
vulgar ear, he was silently forming, not a 
disciple, yet a fellow-labourer, whose fame 
would cast at least his own historic reputa- 
tion into the shade. 

The uncongenial profession of a militia 
captain, which was embraced by Gibbon on 
his return to England, neither diverted the 
bias of his mind from his historical pursuits, 
nor relaxed his unwearied industry. Though 
the ‘militia drum disturbed him’ in ‘the 
midst of an inquiry into ancient weights, 
measures, and coins, even these days of 
more than usual bodily activity and mental 
distraction were turned to account. In ‘his 
marchings and counter-marchings’ from 





ployed on writings of less gigantic size, his 
industry at this early period was not less) 
indefatigable, and the bias of his studies) 
ran strongly in the same direction. In) 
every branch of classical literature he was 
forcing his own way: he had opened a cor-| 
respondence on points of philology with| 
Crevier, Breitinger, and Matthew Gesner, 
and his + and objections were re-| 
ceived by those distinguished scholars with! 
the respect due to the intelligence they al- 
ready displayed. It was not merely the fu-| 
ture historian, but the historian o Rome, 
which thus betrayed itself in those five’ 
years, during which, in the language of By-| 


Winchester to Blandford, and from Bland- 
ford to Southampton, the young captain 
was studying the Memoires Militaires of 
M. Guichardt; and, in his peaceful evolu- 
tions, laying in a store of military tactics 
hereafter to be applied to elucidate the 
campaigns of Julian and Belisarius. 

It was during his journey to Italy, which 
followed this military episode, that the se- 
cret suggestions, which already excited 
him to the hope of rivalling Robertson and 
Hume, then at the dawn of their fame— 
that those inward prophecyings refined into 
a more profound and settled consciousness 
of his vocation; and it is remarkable how 











ron, he was ‘hiving wisdom in each studi- the tone of feeling in which the first gfand 
ous hour,’—the historian who was to ap-'conception of his work expanded upon his 
proach the noble subject of the height and imagination—stamped, as it were, indelibly 
consummation of the ancient moral and in-jupon his mind, and moulded up with his in- 
tellectual character in the culminating point most moral being—coloured the whole cha- 
of Roman greatness, with a mind impreg- racter of his future work. 

nated and saturated with every kind of an-| ‘It was,’ he says, ‘at Rome, on the 15th of 
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October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the rnins|tive life; never were more grave and lofty 
of the Capitol, while the barefvoted friars|questions which ought tg have roused the pas- 
were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter,'sions of the soul, or awakened whatever 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of | warmth or talent it possessed.’ 
the city first started to my mind,.’—Miscella-|_ A French liberal of the present day, now 
neous Works, vol. i. p. 198, jthat time has unfolded the event and the 
‘Perhaps,’ (observes Mr. Suard,) ‘it will be| extraordinary results of that great contest, 
difficult to trace, in the impressions from which | will, of course, ascribe to unworthy mo- 
the conception of the work arose, one of the |tives, or to servility of character, Gibbon’s 
causes of that war which Gibbon seems to|support of the gevernment of that period 
have declared against Christianity; the design|and his acceptance of place under Lord 
of which neither appears conformable to his}North. Let us, however, examine the 
character, little disposed to party-spirit—nor to|point with reference to the state of affairs 
that moderation of thoughtand sentiment which/at this particular time. That Gibbon’s 
led him in all things, particular as well as ge-| mind, influenced, no doubt, by the inactivity 
neral, to view the advantages as well as the/of his body and the coolness of his constitu- 








_ despair—the dismemberment that menaced 


evil consequences. But, siruck with a first 
impression, Gibbon, in writing the history of 
the fall of the empire, saw in Christianity only 
an institution which had placed vespers, bare- 
footed friars, and processions, in the room of 
the magnificent ceremonies of the worship of 
Jupiter, and the triumphs of the Capitol.’ 

here is truth as well as ingenuity in this 
observation. The Christianity of which 
Gibbon had read was that of the angry po- 
lemical disputants ofthe two political creeds: 
that which he saw in the countries where 
he spent a great part of his life was the 
worn-out san decrepid Roman Catholicism 
of France and Italy; a system beyond which 
the general mind was far advanced, and 
which had not—and, alas! has not yet— 
been replaced by any purer or more living 
form of Christianity. 

M. Villemain traces, in Gibbon’s mute 
and unambitious parliamentary career, the 
‘coldness of his temperament,’ and his 
‘deadness to all lofty and generous emo- 
tions.’ This is not doing justice to Gibbon: 
on all subjects but two—the virtue of women 
and the magnanimity of Christians—his 
mind was alive to the noblest teelings of 
our nature; and, though calmly, yet firmly 
and conaistently, arrayed on the side of hu- 
manity, of justice, and the best interest of 
mankind. Porson, whom we have betore 
quoted, his bitterest and most malignant 
critic, admits that, in his History, ‘his re- 
flections are just and profound—he pleads 
eloquently for the rights of mankind and the 
duty of toleration; nor does his humanity 
ever slumber unless when women are ra- 
vished and Christians persecuted.’ 

‘He entered the House of Commons’ (says 
the eloquent lecturer, M. Villemain) ‘in 1764: 
he witnessed a great epoch in the British par- 
liament. Never, for more than half a century, 
had greater men appeared upon that arena;| 
never had higher interests inspired conviction 
and eloquence. The debates were pending 
concerning America: the generous insurrec- 
tion of the colonies—the arbitrary and violent 
laws which had oppressed and driven them to 


the empire:—What did Gibbon? He remained 
silent and ministerial!—[a laugh]—Heaven for- 
bid, gentlemen, that by these words I should 
throw too much discredit upon him. Never- 
theless, it appears to me that, for a man whose 
vocation was the study of history and of the 
highest interests of mankind, never was a 


|tional temperament, was, in modern phrase, 
essentially conservative, we pretend not to 
ldeny. Few will now question that the con- 
duct of the administration, which first pro- 
jvoked the contest with the colonies, was 
‘feeble, impolitic, and inconsistent—its de- 
mands had no vigour, its concessions no 
dignity; but when the vital interests of the 
country appeared to be on the hazard, men 
of the most noble and independent minds 
might think it a paramount duty to rally 
round the government. To the colonists 
themselves, however they might resolutely, 
and with the free spirit which they inherit- 
ed from Britain, determine to abide the 
worst, the issue of the contest appeared far 
more fraught with distress and danger than 
with advantage. Tiey dreaded, at first, 
the separation as much as the mother-coun- 
try; and their true greatness consists in 
their trampling that dread under foot 
rather than vield one iota of what they con- 
sidered their birthright. That Gibbon was 
conscientious in his votes may be fairly 
concluded from his confidential correspon- 
dence:— 

‘We are plunging’ (he writes in a letter to 
Mrs. Gibbon, his father’s widow,) ‘deeper and 
deeper into the great business of America; and 
Ihave hitherto been a zealous though silent 
friend to the cause of government, which, in 
this instance, 1 think the cause of England.’ 

. ‘For my own part,’ (he says to Mr. Hol- 
royd,) ‘I am more and more convinced that we 
have both the right and the power on our side; 
and that, though the effort may be accompanied 
with some melancholy circumstances, we are 
now arrived at the decisive moment of preserv- 
ing, or of losing for ever, both our trade and 
empire.’ 

In an Englishman, however he might de- 
plore the fatal and imbecile measures which 
led to the commencement of the contest, at 
this crisis some generous and elevated emo- 
tions might be awakened on the side of the 
mother-country. The power, the political 
existence, of Britain seemed to be staked on 
the issue of the contest. Events have 
shown that the proud anticipations of tri- 
umph, as well as the gloomy vaticinations 
of the fatal consequences inevitable from 
failure, were equally erroneous; but the 
whole of Europe, as well as the majority of 
the English nation, Were at the time con- 
vineed that, once embarked in the war, it 
was no longer the supremacy of the British 





more pressing occasion offered to enter into ac- 


parliament, but the wealth of the whole 
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country—the station of England as a first!cation with the intrepid energy of mind and 
or third-rate power jn Rurope—which de- voice— 

pended on its suecess: the star of Britain if}. 
obscured in America, would sink for ever 
below the political horizon. Nor was it only Timidity was fortified by pride; and even 
the fears but the pride, of the country which ‘the success of my pen discouraged the trial 
had been roused; and though that pridejof my voice?’ But, besides his physical in- 
might be a blind and misguiding, at least it)ability, and the embarrassment of his high 
was rio weak or ungenerous passion. The literary reputation, another cause, though 
historian of the Decline and Fall of Rome,\it excites the surprise of M. Villemain— 
it may be said, with a mind so successtully| materially concurred in repressing his am- 
occupied in the developement of political re-|bition. ‘Upon the whole,’ os writes to Mr. 
sults—so trained to estimate the remotest/} | lolroyd, ‘though I still believe I shall try, 
consequences of all changes in the social/[ doubt whether nature, not that in some 
relations—who had read mankind, in histo*|instances | am ungrateful, has given me 
ry, on so vast and comprehensive a scale—|the talents of an orator, and I feel that I 
ought to have been far beyond his age—to) came into parliament much too late to exert 
have anticipated the advantages to mankind|them.’ ‘Nevertheless,’ observes M. Ville- 
from the generous rivalry of two great na-! main, ‘he was not forty years, he was onl/1 
tions; or, at all events, to have seen that/eight and thirty.’ In Paris, this is unintel- 
the separation was, sooner or later, inevita-!|igible; but we are greatly mistaken if M. 
ble, and that it might. if then averted, take| Villemain has not touched on the great 
place during some political crisis even more! point of difference which will maintain the 
dangerous and fatal to British power. Had! superiority of the English parliament, as a 
Gibbon, however, heen endowed with this! school of political oratory, over the French 
gift of political prophecy, he would have'chambers. It is in the tribune which de- 
stood, we suspect, alone. Neither Lord! mands a set and studied oration, and in the 
Chatham, nor even Burke himself, looked! late period of life at which, by the limitation 
so far below the horizon of passing events.) of the French law, members enter the 
We doubt, indeed, whether those who have|chambers, that we see the fatal bar to the 
most profoundly studied the past are not|training up of aspirants in the only real 
the most cautious in predicting the future.{diseipline for parliamentary distinetion— 
The dread of change is fostered by tracing) parliamentary debate. At every brilliant 
the immediate evil and misery inseparable) period of British oratory, the leading speak- 
from violent political convulsion, with the'ers have almost invariably commenced 
remote and uncertain developement of its'their career long before the age of forty; 
contingent advantages. It will be a happy where there are exceptions to this rule, it 
time when the historian can look forward js in general among those who have been 
with untrembling hope, with fearless cer-'bred to the kindred profession of the bar. 
tainty, to the peaceful progress of human) Such is the verdict of general experience. 
improvement and civilization—to revolu-| Extraordinary periods of political excite- 
tions not dearly bought by years of|ment, like the French Revolution, may 
strife and bloodshed. ‘To Lord North, we suddenly, as it were, mature the powers of 
would add, Gibbon seems to have felt the older men, but it may be remembered that 
warmth of personal attachment. History Mirabeau was by no means an unpractised 
will not, perhaps, altogether ratify Gibbon’s | speaker, and how many of the leading ora- 
high estimate of his character; but we can- tors of that period, displaving in the midst 
not refrain from quoting the fine passage of flashy and histrionic declamation so much 
relating to the minister from the preiace to!o{ vigorous and powerful eloquence, hed 
the fourth (4to.) volume of the History:— {been avocats!* 

“Were I ambitious of any other patron than | * Not to go back to the days of Pitt, and 
the public, I would inscribe this work to 4! Pox, and Canning, the only three members of 
Statesman who, in a long, a stormy, and, at the present House of Commons who can lay 
length, an unfortunate administration, had) -laim to the high appellation of orators, Sir R. 
many political po eae ey almost without 8 Peel, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Macaulay, are but 
personal enemy; who has retained, in his fall! fulfilling the promise of a youth which was very 
from power, many faithful and disinterested | early practised in parliamentary speaking; and 
friends; and who, under the pressure of severe | the dearth of oratorical talent in the retormed 
infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his mind, parliament may be attributed, in great measure, 
and the felicity of his incomperable temper. to the more advanced age at which the larger 
Lord North will permit me to express the part of the new members have entered the house. 
feelings of friendship in the language of truth; For ourselves, we have not discovered that they 
but even truth and friendship should be silent pagedernesd ge. Prive es wn of pigment, 
. . ” « ‘ isis J Sac 4 
if he still dispensed the favours of the crown.” nll penctienl er ‘besineee-liee’ babies, ‘ier 
But, after all, it is the parliamentary Sl\ the want of brilliant and animated eloquence; 
lence as much as the political conduct Of | hut ¢ practical experience leads to the conclu- 
Gibbon which incurs the animadversion of) sion, that the close boronghs, if not the seed- 
M. Villemaiv. The cause of that silence! eds of political independence, have been those 
Gibbon has himself explained:—“After a! of the highest parliamentary oratory. Among 
fleeting illusive hope, prudence condenined| the few young men who have found their way 
me to acquiesce in the humble station of a) into the present House of Commons, we think 
mute. J was not armed by nature and edu-| we diseern some signs of promise—more, at 


incentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis.’ 














and 
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We have dwelt thus at length upon the|became subject to the Roman sway. How 
criticisms of M. Villemain, because his lec-|different the complicated polities of the 
tures, although bearing marks of haste,]European kingdoms! Every national his- 
and that occasional sacrifice of taste to bril-/tory, to be complete, must, in a certain 
liancy, inseparable, perhaps, from popular| sense. be the history of Europe; there is no 
addresses orally delivered, evince a much| knowing to how remote a quarter it may be 
wider _and more accurate acquaintance|necessary to trace our most domestic 
with English literature, than we usually|events; from a country, how apparently 








find among the best-informed Frenchmen. | 
His criticism is of a high and generous, as 
well as extremely candid tone—his style, 
on the whole, singularly pure and attract- 
ive. In Paris, at least, his opinions cannot 
but be held in high authority; and although 
he exposes with unsparing hand the faults 
of Gibbon’s History, he is as eloquent and 


disconnected, may originate the impulse 
which gives its direction to the whole course 
of affairs. 

In imitation of his classical models Gibbon 
places Rome as the cardinal point from 
which his inquiries diverge, and to which 
they bear constant reference: yet how im- 
measurable the space over which his inqui- 





as just in his appreciation of its unrivalled 
merits. But to return to the great work 
itself, the Decline and Fall. 

The vastness, yet the harmony of his de- 


ries range! how complicated, how confused, 
how apparently inextricable the causes 
lwhich tend to the decline of the Roman 
empire! how countless the nations which 


sign, is unquestionably that which distin-)swarm forth, in mingling and indistinct 
guishes the work of Gibbon from all other | hordes, constantly changing the geographi- 
great historical compositions. He has first|cal limits—incessantly confounding the 
ridged the abyss between ancient and|/natural boundaries! At first sight, the 
modern times, and connected together the| whole period, the whole state of the world 
two worlds of history. The great advan-| seems to offer no more secure footing to an 
tage which the classical historians possess|historical adventurer than the chaos of 





over those of modern times is in unity of 
design, of course greatly facilitated by the 
narrower sphere to which their researches 
were confined. Herodotus takes, it is re- 
markable, the widest and the boldest range. 
Though the centre towards which the re- 
motest inquiries radiate is the Persian inva- 
sion of Greece, yet he combines, as it were, 
the whole known, almost the whole habita- 
ble world within his range; he ascends to the 
highest accessible period of every national) 
history, of Egypt, of Persia, of Seythia,| 
and though in a manner remarkably inarti- 
ficial, brings the whole at length to bear 
upon the declared object of his work. The 
other great historians of Greece—we ex- 
clude the more modern compilers, like Dio- 
dorus Siculus—limited themselves to a sin- 
gle period, or at least to the contracted 
sphere of Grecian aflairs. As far as the 

arbarians trespassed within the Grecian 
boundary, or were necessarily mingled up 
with Grecian polities, they were admitted 
into the pale of Grecian history; but to 
Thucydides and to Xenophon, excepting 
in the Persian inroad of the latter, Greece 
was the world—a natural unity confined 
their narrative almost to chronological or- 
der, the episodes were of rare occurrence 
and extremely briet: ‘T’o the Roman histo- 
rians the course was equally clear and de- 
fined—Rome was the centre of unity; and 
the uniformity with which the circle of the 
Roman dominion spread around, the regu- 
larity with which their civil polity expand- 
ed, loreed, as it were, upon the Roman 
historian that plan which Polybius announ- 
ces as the subject of his history, the means 
and the manner by which the whole world 


least, than among the veterans, who occupy one 
level of hopeless mediocrity;—and if, in the up 
per house, the Bishop of Exeter has suddenly 
stood forth as a consummate orator—that soll- 
tary exception only illustrates the general appli- 
cability of our rule. 


Milton—to be in a state of irreclaimable 
disorder, best described in the language of 
the poet:— 


‘A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
height, 

And time, and place, are lost: where eldest 
Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 





| Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 


Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.’ 


We feel that the unity, the harmony of 
narrative, which shall comprehend this pe- 
riod of social disorganization, must be as- 
eribed entirely to the skill and luminous 
disposition of the historian. It is in this 
sublime Gothic architecture of his work, in 
which the boundless range, the infinite 
variety, the, at first sight, incongruous gor- 
geousness of the separate parts, neverthe- 
less are all subordinate to one main and 
yredominant idea, that Gibbon is unrival- 
led. The manner in which he masses his 
materials, and arranges his facts in sue- 
cessive groups, not according to chronolo- 
gical order, but to their moral and political 
connexion; the distinctness with which he 
marks his periods of gradually advancing 
decay; the skill with which, though ad- 
vancing on separate parallels of history, he 
shows the common tendency of the slower 
or more rapid religious or civil innovations: 
—however these principles of composition 
may demand more than ordinary attention 
on the part of the reader, they can alone 
impress upon the memory the real course 
and the relative importance of the events. 
Whoever would justly appreciate the su- 
periority of Gibbon’s lucid arrangement, 
should attempt to make his way through 
the regular but wearisome annals of Tille- 
mont, or even the less ponderous volumes 





lof Le Beau. Both these writers adhere 
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almost entirely to chronological order; the;that mean and insidious vanity which de- 
consequence is, that we are twenty times|lights in detecting errors in writers of es- 
called upon to break off and resume the tablished fame. On the result of the trial we 
thread of six or eight wars in different|}may be permitted to summon competent wit- 
parts of the empire—to suspend the opera-|nesses before we deliver our own judgment. 
tions of a military expedition for a court} M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating 
intrigue; to hurry away from a siege to a| that in France and Germany, as well as in 
council; and the same page places us in the/ England, in the most enlightened countries 
middle of a campaign against the barbari-|of Europe, Gibbon is constantly cited as an 
ans, and in the depths of the Monophysite| authority, thus proceeds:— 

controversy. In Gibbon it is not always} “I have had occasion, during my labours, to 
easy to trace the exact dates,* but the| consult the writings of philosophers, who have 
course of events is ever clear and distinet;| treated on the finances of the Roman empire; 
like a skilful general, though his troops| of scholars who have investigated the chrono- 


advance trom the most remote and oppo-} logy; of theologians who have searched the 
site quarters, they are constantly bearing} depths of ecclesiastical history; of writers on 


law who have studied with care the Roman 
jurisprudence; of Orientalists who have occu- 
pied themselves with the Arabians and the Ko- 
ran; of modern historians who have entered 
upon extensive researches touching the cru- 
sades and their influence; each of these wri- 
ters has remarked and pointed out, in the His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, some negligences, some false or imperfect 
views, some omissions which it is impossible 
not to suppose voluntary; they have rectified 
some facts, combated with advantage some as- 
sertions; but in general they have taken the 
researches and the ideas of Gibbon, as their 
»rtance assigned to them in the panoramic|poimt of departure, or as proofs of the re- 
istory. The more peaceful and didactic|searches, or of the new opinions which they 
episodes on the developement of the Roman| have advanced. 
law, or even on the details of ecclesiastical} M.Guizot goes on to state his own im- 
history, interpose themselves as resting- pressions on reading Gibbon’s history, and 
laces or divisions between the periods of |no authority will have greater weight with 
rbaric invasion. la short, though dis-|those to whom the extent and accuracy of 
tracted first by the two capitals, and after-| this most accomplished man’s historical re- 
wards by the formal partition of the empire,|searches are known:— 
the extraordinary felicity of arrangement} “After a first rapid perusal, which allowed 
maintains an order and a regular progres- me to feel nothing but the interest of a narra- 
sion. As our horizon expands to reveal to lve, always animated, and, notwithstanding 
us the gathering tempests which are form-|its extent and the variety of objects which it 
ing far bevond the boundaries of the civil- makes to pass before the view, always rspi- 
ized world—as we follow their successive }cuous—I entered upon a minute examination 
approach to the trembling frontier—the|of the details of which it was composed; and 
compressed and receding line is still dis-|the opinion which I then formed was, I confess, 
tinetly visible; though gradually dismem-|singularly severe. 1 discovered, in certain 
bered, and its broken fragments assuming] chapters, errors which appeared to me suffi- 
she form of regular states and kingdoms, ciently important and numerous to make me 
the real relation of those kingdoms to the|believe that they had been written with ex- 
empire is maintained and defined; and al-|treme negligence; in others, I was struck with 
though the Roman dominion has shrunk|@ certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, 
into little more than the province of Thrace| Which imparted to the exposition of the facts 
—though the name of Rome is confined in| that want of truth and justice, which the Eng- 
Italy to the walls of the city—yet it is still lish express by their happy term misrepresenta- 
the memory, the shade of the Roman great-|‘ien. Some imperfect (¢ronguees) quotations; 
ness, whieh extends over the wide sphere|some passages, omitted unintentionally or de- 
into which the historian expands his later|signedly, have cast a suspicion on the honesty 
narrative; the whole blends into the unity, | (bene fet) of the author; and bis violation of 
and is manifestly essential to the double|the first law of history—increased to my eyes 
eatastrophe of his tragic drama. by the prolonged attention with which I occu- 
But the amplitude, the magnificence, or| pied myself with every phrase, every note, 
the harmony of design, are though impos-|every redlection—caused me to form upon the 
ing, yet unworthy claims on our admira-| Whole work a judgment far too rigorous, Af- 
tion, unless the details are filled wp with) ter baving finished my labours, I allowed some 
correctness and accuracy. No writer has| time to elapse before I reviewed the whole. A 
been more severely tried on this point than] Second attentive and regular perusal of the en- 
Gibbon. He has undergone the triple seru-| tire work, of the notes of the author, and of 
tiny of theological zeal quickened by just re-|those which I had menght 3 right to sub; wes 


sentment literary emulation—and of|showed me how much exaggeratec 
importance of the reproaghes w Gibbon 


* An industrious editor's marginal references, | really deserved; I was struck with the same er- 
by the way, might remedy this. rors, the same partiality on certain subjects; 


down and concentrating themselves on one 
point, that which is still oceupied by the 
name and by the waning power of Rome. 
Whether he traces the progress of hostile 
religions—or leads from the shores of the 
Baltic, or the verge of the Chinese empire. 
the successive hosts of barbarians—though 
one wave has hardly burst and discharged 
itself, before another swells: and ap- 
proaches—all is made to flow in the same 
direction, and the impression which each 
makes upon the tottering fabric of the Ro- 
man greatness, connects their distant 
movements, and measures the relative im- 




















but I had been far from doing adequate justice 
to the immensity of his researches, the variety 
of his knowledge, and above all, to that truly 
philosophical discrimination (justesse d’esprit) 
which judges the past as it would judge the 
present which does not — itself to be 
linded by the clouds which time gathers 
around the dead, and which prevent us from 
seeing that, under the toga, as under the mo- 
dern dress, in the senate as in our councils, 
men were what they still are, and that events 
took place eighteen centuries ago, as they take 
place in our days. I then felt that his book, in 
spite of its faults, will always be a noble work 
—and that we may correct his errors and com- 
bat his prejudices, without ceasing to admit, 
that few men have combined, if we are not to 
say in so high a degree, at least in a manner 
so complete, and so well regulated, the neces- 
oo for a writer of history.’ 

e have ourselves followed the track of 
Gibbon through many parts of his work; we 
have read his authorities with constant re- 
ference to his es, and we must pro- 
nounce our deliberate judgment, in terms 
of the highest admiration, of his general 
accuracy.* Many of his seeming errors 
are almost inevitable, from the close con- 
densation of his matter. From the im- 
mense range of his history, it was some- 
times necessary to compress into a single 
sentence, a whole vague and diffuse page 
of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps some- 
thing of importance may thus escape, and 
his expressions may not quite cor%ain the 
whole substance of the quotation. His 
limits, at times, compel him to sketch; 
where that is the case, it is not fair to ex- 
pect the full details of the finished picture. 
At timeshe can only deal with important re- 
sults; and in his account of a war, it some- 
times requires great attention to discover 
that the events, which seem to be compre- 
hended in a single campaign, occupy seve- 
ral years. But this admirable skill in select- 
ing and giving prominence to the points 
which are of real weight and importance— 
this distribution of light and shade—though 
perhaps it may occasionally betray him into 
vague and imperfect statements, is one of 
the highest excellencies of Gibbon’s histo- 
ric manner. It is the more striking, when 
we pass from the works of his chief autho- 
rities, where, after labouring through long, 
minute and wearisome descriptions of the 
accessary and subordinate circumstances, 
a single unmarked and undistinguished sen- 
tence, which we may overlook trom the in- 
attention of fatigue, contains the great mo- 

political result. 

Gibbon’s method of arrangement, though 
on the whole most favourable to the clear 
comprehension of the events, leads likewise 
toapparent inaccuracy. That which we ex- 
pect to find in one part is reserved for an- 
other. The estimate which we are to form, 
depénds on the accurate balance of state- 
ments in remote parts of the work; and we 


*Perhaps his view of the Crusades is the most 
inaccurate portion of his history. If we re- 
member right, Mr. Hallam has made a similar 
observation. 
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jhave sometimes to correct and modily opi- 
jnions, formed from one chapter, by those 
ofanother.* Yet, on the other hand, it is 
astonishing how rarely we detect apparent 
jcontradiction; the mind of the author has al- 
ready harmonized the whole result to truth 
jand probability; the general impression is 
lalmost invariably the same. The quota- 
tions of Gibbon have likewise been called in 
\question—we have in general been more in- 
jclined to admire their exactitude, than to 
jcomplain of their indistinctness, or incom- 
pleteness. Where they are imperfect, it is 
joltener from the study of brevity, and from 
the desire of compressing the substance of 
his notes into pointed and emphatic sen- 
tences, than from dishonesty, or uncandid 
ome of truth. 

hese observations apply more particu- 
larly to the accuracy and fidelity of the histo- 
rian as to his facts; hie inferences, of course, 
are more liable to exception. It is almost im- 
possible to trace the line between unfairness 
and untaithfulness; between intentional mis- 
representation, and undesigned false co- 
louring. The relative magnitude and im- 
portance of events must, in some respect, 
depend upon the mind before which they 
are presented; the estimate of character, 
on the habits and feelings of the reader. 
Christians, like M. Guizot and ourselves, 
will see some things and some persons ina 
ditlerent light from the historian of the De- 
cline and Fall. We may deplore the bias 
of his mind; we may, ourselves, be on our 
guard against the danger of being misled, 
and be anxious to warn less wary readers 
against the same perils; but we must not 
confound this secret and unconscious de- 











*As an instance of this, we may select M. 
Guizot’s note on his character of Alexander 
Severus, in which, from inattention to this pe- 
culiarity in Gibbon’s system of composition, 
the critic has reproached him with the omission 
of certain facts, which appear in another part 














of his work, and in stronger terms than M, 
Guizot’s. ‘Alexander received into his chapet 
all the religious (cultes) which prevailed in the 
empire. He admitted Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, &e. It is almost 
certain that his mother Mamma had instrueted 
him in the morality of Christianity. . . . Gib- 
bon has not noticed this circumstance,’ &c. &c, 
Such is M. Gvizot’s note to chapter vi. of the 
history. In the memorable sixteenth chapter, 
after discussing the Christianity of Mammea, 
which he gives some valid reason for disbeliev- 
ing, and after describing her interview with 
Origen, and the favourable hearing which she 
gave to his eloquent exhortations, Gibbon thus 
proceeds:—“The sentiments of Mammwa were 
adopted by her son Alexander, and the philoso- 
phic devotion of that emperor was marked by a 
singular but injudicious regard for the Chris- 
tian religion. In his domestic chapel he placed 
the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apol- 
lonius, and of Christ, as an honour justly due 
to those respectable sages, who had instructed 
mankind in the various modes of addressin 
their homage to the Supreme and Universa 
Deity. A purer faith as well as worship was 
openly professed and yractised among his house- 
hold. Richevs, yerhaps for the first time, were 
seen at court,” &c. 
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parture from truth, with the deliberate vio- 
lation of that, which is the only title of am 
historian to our confidence. Gibbon, we 
will fearlessly assert, is rarely, if ever, 
chargeable even with the suppression of 
any material fact, which bears upon indivi- 


dual character; he may, with apparently in-| 


vidious hostility, enhance the errors and| 
crimes, and disparage the virtues of certain 
persons; yet he in general leaves us the ma- 
terials for forming a fairer judgment; and if 
he is not exempt from his own prejudices 
verhaps we might write passions, it must 
ye candidly acknowledged, that his philoso-| 
phical bigotry is not more unjust than the! 
theological partialities of those ecclesiasti- 
cal writers who were before in undisputed 
possession of this province of history. 

We are thus naturally led to that great 
misrepresentation whic h pervades his his- 
tory—his false estimate of the nature and 
influence of Christianity. But before we 
enter on this point, we would fully acknow- 
ledge the justice of certain other charges 
which admit of no extenuation. It may be 
difficult to give a just and properly re ‘pul- 
sive picture of a depraved and licentious 
period, without offending the scrupulous 
delicacy of modern manners; but it cannot 
be denied that especially the latter volumes 
of Gibbon are loaded with much unneces- 
sary indecency. Our readers will permit 
us to drop the veil on this subject, but we 
cannot help alluding to a kindred deficiency 
in moral sensibility, which is almost equal- 
ly offensive to the pure and generous mind 
—the pe rpetual v olga and sareastic depre- 
ciation of female purity. This is as repug- 
nant to taste as to moral feeling. It was 
learned in the school of Voltaire, and at 
best was only a heavy and ungraceful imi- 
tation of his manner, altogether beneath 
the real dignity of history. That which 
might extort a smile in the light tale, in 

Candide, or the ‘I *zenu,’ was as incon- 
santa as repulsive in the stately periods 
of the Decline and Fall. 

The etfect of Gibbon’s hostility towards 
Christianity upon the character of his his- 
tory has beeu first fairly and justly appre- 
ciated by his French critics. What their 
complaints dwell upon is not so much his 
insidious description of the means by which 
it was propagated, as a general false esti- 
mate of its influence upon the social and 
even political state of mankind. Here the 
matter has chiefly been considered in a po- 
lemical spirit;—abroad in a more e nlarged, 
a more philosophical, and, therefore, in a 
more wisely Christian point of view— 


—_—— Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.’ 


It is remarkable that in the midst of the in- 
dignation of the better part of our commu- 
nity, at the publication of the first volumes’ 
of the Beclme and Fall, the more distin-! 
guished theological writers of the country 
stood aloof, while the first ranks were filled 
by rash and feeble volunteers. Gibbon, with! 
a single discharge from his agape. artil- 
lery of learning and sarcasm, laid prostrate 
the whole disorderly squadron. ‘The Da- 
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vises, the Chelsums, and the Travises 
shrunk back into their former insignificance. 
Their plan of attac k was as misjudging as 
their conduct of it was imbecile. W ithavery 
islender stock of le arning, hurried together 
lfor the oceasion, they ventured to impeach 
the accuracy, and to condemn the false quo- 
tations, of a scholar, whose mind was tho- 
roughly saturated with every kind of know- 
ledge which could bear upon his subject; and 
they could only make up in spleen and in- 
temperance for their lament: sats deficiency 
in all the true qualifie cations for defenders 
of Christianity. Watson alone had the good 
taste to maintain towards 7“ antagonist the 
ldignified courtesy which belonged to his 
literary character; and the judgment to con- 
\fine his ‘Apology’ to orie specific point—the 
inadequacy of Gibbon’s arguments to ac- 
‘count, from mere human causes, for the 
| propag ation of Christianity. But we are 
not sure that Watson himself has not un- 
consciously been betrayed, by the consum- 
mate skill of his antagonist, to advance be- 
yond that which is the really impregnable 
position, and to carry on the contest on a 
tar less advantafeous ground. The art of 
Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression 
produced by these two memorable chapters, 
consists in confounding together, in one in- 
distinguishable mass, the origin and apos- 
folic propagation of the new religion, with 
its later progress. No argument for the 
divine authority of Christianity has been 
urged with greater force. or developed with 
higher eloquence, than that deduced from 
its primary deve lipe ment, explicable on no 
other hypothesis than a heavenly origin, 
and from its rapid extension through great 
part of the Roman empire. But this argu- 
ment—one, when confined within reason- 
able limits, of unanswerable foree—becomes 
more feeble and disputable in proportion 
as it recedes from the birth- ian as it 
were, of the religion. The further Chris- 
tianity advanced, the more causes purely 
human were enlisted in its favour; nor can 
it be doubted that those expounded with 
such artful exclusiveness by Gibbon did 
concur most essentially to its establishment. 
It is in the Christian dispensation, as in the 
material world. In both, it isas the great 
first Cause that the Deity is most unde- 
niably manifest. When once launched in 
regular motion upon the bosom of space 
and endowed with all their properties anc 
relations of weight and mutual attraction, 
the heavenly bodies appear to pursue their 
courses according to secondary laws, which 
account for all their sublime regularity; so 
Christianity proclaims its Divine Author 
chiefly in its first origin and developement; 
when it had once received its impulse from 
above—when it had once been infused into 
the minds of its first teachers—when it had 
gained full possession of the reason and af- 
fections of the favoured few, it might be— 
and to the Protestant, the rational Chris- 
ltian, it is impossible to define when it really 
was—left to make its w ay by its native force, 
under the ordinary secret agencies of all- 
ruling Providence. The main question, the 
divine origin of the religion, was dexterous- 
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ly eluded, or speciously conceded by Gibbon;|Christian religion on the mind, manners, 
his plan enabled him to commence his ac-'and destinies of mankind. It must be a his- 
count, in most parts, below the apostolic|tory attempted on a totally different plan 
times; and it was only by the strength of from any yet published in this country; or 
the dark colouring with which he brought indeed, with complete success, elsewhere. 
out the failings and the follies of the suc- it must be very unlike the dry polemic man- 
ceeding ages, that a shadow of doubt and;ner of Mosheim, and the more animated but 
suspicion was thrown back upon the primi-/ uncritical and sectarian work of Milner. It 
tive period of Christianity. must obtain its triumph, not by writing 
‘The theologian,’ says Gibbon, ‘may indulge down those parts of history on whieh Gib- 
the pleasing task of describing religion as she} bon has lavished all the power and splen- 
descended from heaven, arrayed in her native dour of his style, but by writing up Chris- 
puriiy; a more inelancholy duty is imposed upon! tianity to its proper place. in the annals of 
the historian:—he must discover the inevitable; human civilization. For here is the radical 
mixture of error and corruption, which she defect in the Decline and Fall, Christianity 
contracted in a long residence upon earth alone receives no embellishment from the 
among a weak and degenerate race of beings.’| magic of Gibbon’s language; his imagina- 
Divest this passage of the latent sarcasm tion is dead to its moral dignity; it is kept 
betrayed by the subsequent tone of the|down by a general tone of jealous dispa 
whole disquisition, and it might commence agement, or neutralized by a painfully ela- 
a Christian history written in the most borate exposition of its darker and degene- 
Christian spirit of candour. But as the his-'rate periods. There are occasions, indeed, 
torian, by seeming torespect, yet dexterous-| when its pure and exalted humanity, when 
ly confounding the limits of the sacred land, its manifestly beneficial inhuence, can com- 
contrived to insinuate that it was an Utopia, pel even him, as it were, to fairness, andl 
which had no existence but in the imagina- kindle his unguarded cloquence to its usual 
tion of the theologian—as he suggested |t{ervour; but in general he soon relapses into 
rather than affirmed that the days of Chris- a frigid and pyssionless apathy: affects ai 
tian purity were a kind of poetic golden age; ostentatiously severe impartiality; notes ail 
—so the theologian, by venturing too far the faults of Christians in every age with 
into the domain of the historian, was) bitter and almost malignant sarcasm; reluc- 
obliged to contest points on which he had tantly, and with exception and reservation, 
little chance of victory,—to deny facts esta- admits their claim to admiration. This in- 
blished on unshaken evidence—and thence, extricable bias appears even to influence his 
to retire, if not with the shame of defeat,! manner of composition. While all the other 
yet with but doubtful and imperfect suc-|assailants of the Roman empire, whether 
cess. lwarlike or religious, the Goth, the Hun, the 
With the solitary, and partial exception' Arab, the Tartar, Alaric and Attila, Ma 
of the Bishop of Llandatf, the more able/homet, and Zengis, and ‘Tamerlane, are 
writers of the English church, it has been/each introduced upon the scene almost with 
said, stood aloof’ in this contest;—they may |dramatic animation—their progress related 
have been conscious that ecclesiastical bis-|in a full, comple.e, and unbroken narrative 
tory was not their strong ground:—that|—the triumph of Christianity alone takes 
branch of study had been comparatively ne-|the form of a cold and critical disquisition. 
glected, since the heat of controversy be-|'The suecesses of barbvrous energy and 
tween the rival churches had subsided:—|brute force call forth all the consuinmate 
the learning of Horsley himself was, we}skill of composition;—while the moral tri- 
suspect, rather hastily drawn together for;)umphs of Christian benevolence—the tran- 
his contest with Priestley; and though it en-|quil heroism of endurance, the blameless 
sured him a superiority over so superficial) purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of 
and ill-grounded an antagonist, was not the/honours destructive to the human race, 
profound and mature result of researehes| which, had they assumed the proud name 
previously directed to the subject. But/of philosophy, would have been blazoned in 
these divines estimated the real nature of his brightest words, but because they own 
the controversy, as much more wisely, as,|religion as their principle, sink into narrow 
if they had meddled in it, they would have|jaseceticism—the g/ories of Christianity, in 
conducted their battle more ably than the short, touch on no chord in the heart of the 
actual champions. Paley, with his intuitive/ writer; his imagination remains unkindled; 
sagacity, saw through the whole case—his his words, though they maintain their state- 
emphatic sentence, ‘who can refute a sneer,’ ly and measured march, have become cool, 
contains as much truth as point. Gibbon, argumentative, and inanimate. We would 
in fact, is unanswerable by the ordinary|not obscure one hue of that gorgeous ce- 
arts of controversy. It is not by minute/louring in which Gibbon has invested the 
mbbling at a mutilated quotation, by con-\dying forms of Paganism; nor darken one 
testing an incorrect statement, or even dis-| paragraph in his splendid view of the rise 
puting an unfair inference, that his learning and progress of Mahometanism; we would 
can be impeached, his authority shaken, or|only have wished that the same equal jus- 
the general impression of his work weaken-| tice had been done to Christianity; that its 
ed or neutralized. Nothing less is wanting real cheracter and deeply penetrating in- 
than a Christian account of the whole pe-/|fluence had been traced with the same phi- 
riod, written in an attractive style, and in ajlosophical sagacity, and represented with 
vein of true philosophy, ay tracing and |more sober, as would shecome its quiet. 
constantly éstimating the real effects of the' course, and perhaps less picturesque, but 
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still with lively and attractive deseriptive- Homer and Virgil. Such a work might 
ness. He might have thrown aside with produce an impression in his own country, 
the same scorn the mass of ecclesiastical and its popularity shows how well suited it 
fiction which envelopes the early history of was for its native atmosphere. But where, 
the church, stripped off the legendary ro-|as with us, religion is more an aflair of the 
mance, and brought out the facts in their/reason—however we may read with inte- 
wrimitive nakedness and simplicity—if he rest some of the parallel passages adduce 
iad but allowed those facts the benefit of from the great poets of each age by the 
the glowing eloquence which he denied to Christian critic—however we may admire 
them alone. He might have annihilated the the fidelity with which he has, at times, 
whole fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if|handled the more convincing argument, 
he had Jeft uninjured by sarcastic insinua-|the moral influences of Christianity—yet our 
tion those of the New ‘Testament; he might | Protestant tone of religious feeling, instead 
have cashiered, with Dodwell, the whole jof joining in the applause lavished even by 
host of martyrs, which owe their existence the unbelievers of his countrymen upon the 
to the prodigal invention of later days, had|Genie du Christianisme, can scarcely dis- 
he but bestowed fair room, and dwelt with|guise astonishment, not so much at its ex- 
his ordinary energy, on the sutlerings of /iensive and lasting literary success, as at 
the genuine witnesses to the truth of Chris-|its passing for a powerful and satisfactory 
tianity, the Polycarps or the martyrs of |defence of the faith of the New Testament. 
Vienne. The Christianity of M. Chateaubriand, 
M. de Chateaubriand once entertained /|however at times it may endeavour to ex- 
the noble ambition of writing a history,!pand to a more philosophic tone, is essen- 
which, while maintaining a high and philo- tially the old poetic faith of the middle ages. 
sophic tone, should do justice to the influ-|It has a sacred reverence for tradition 
ence of Christianity on the civilization of especially if the tradition be striking a 
mankind. Some fragments, the premieres 'picturesque, altogether irreconcilable with 
ebauches of his great work, which advanced |the investigation of historic truth. Legends 
age and political vicissitudes had made which had long sunk into neglect’ and obli- 
him despair of completing, were published vion among the sounder scholars of his own 
two or three years ago, under the title of |church—incidents which by the universal 
Etudes Historiques. ‘They consist of Dis-|jconsent of all learned men have silently 
courses on the Fall of the Roman Empire, been excluded from authentic Christian 
the birth and progress of Christianity, and |history—revive again, and in the nineteenth 


the Invasion of the Barbarians, followed by jcentury, resume their place as it they had 
Tillemont himself 


—(the most valuable part of the volume)—|never been contested. T 
a ‘Philosophical Analysis’ (Analyse Rai-|might pass for a sceptic, for he has ventur- 


sonnee) of the History of France. M.Cha-jed to hesitate as to much of the religious 
teaubriand may appear to possess some|romance, reinstated without one hint of 
qualifications which might entitle him to/compunctious doubt by this unquestioning 
cope with the author of the Decline and |disciple of Baronius. We will allege, as a 
Fall—a style of singular sweetness and |single example, the magisterial dictation of 
purity, powers of vivid description, and oc- |the following sentence, in which the plain- 


casionally a happy sententiousness, though |est truths of the apostolic history are min- 
perhaps better suited for a political pam- 
phlet than for the flowing ease and dignified 
tone of history. The author of the ‘Mar- 
fyrs, and the ‘Genie du Christianisme,’ 
could not be expected to be wanting either 
in zeal for the cause of Christianity. or the 
power of investing its progress in glowing 
colours. But for the- high vocation of an 
historian we are constrained to confess that 
M. Chateaubriand labours under such irre- 
mediable detects, that we cannot regret the 
abandonment of his magnificent scheme. 
His mind is essentially imaginative and 
poetic; he cannot submit to the patient in- 
vestigation, still less to the self-sacrifice re- 
quired in an honest inquirer into historic 
truth. He is a writer for effect, and no 
story, however plainly legendary, however 
long exploded by sober criticism, is ex- 
cluded from his pages, provided it will em- 


gled up with unaccountable inaccuracies, 
and tales as destitute of authority as of cre- 
dibility:— 

‘The first martyrdom took place in the per- 
son of St. Stephen; the first Leveay declared 
itself through Simon the Magician, and was 
followed by that of Apollonius of Tyana’— 
(the Christianity of this philosophic char- 
latan is, we presume, a discovery of our author; ) 
‘Saul, trom a persecutor, became the apostle 
of the Gentiles under the famousname of Paul. 
Pilate sent to Rome the Acts of the trial of the 
Son of Mary; Tiberius proposed to the senate 
to place Jesus Christ in the number of the gods. 
And the Roman history has been ignorant of 
these facts!’ 

As to the civil history of the first period, 
M. de Chateaubriand has borne, perhaps 
unintentional, testimony to the extent and 
accuracy of Gibbon’s research, by adopting 
the whole as the groundwork of his own 
plan. His first chapters are but an abstract, 
not always accurate, of the splendid view 
of the state of the Roman empire, and a 
meagre epitome of the lives of the Cesars 
who succeeded Hadrian and the Antonines, 





almost entirely from the first volume of the 


‘Decline and Fall.’ 
Jt appears to have been M. de Chateau- 
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briand’s plan to have maintained a perpetual 
contrast between the outward splendour 
yet gradual decay of Pagan Rome, and the 
worklly obscurity, yet still expanding pro-) 
gress and influence of Christianity. His! 
first sentence describes, in his peculiar style, 
the twelve poor legislators, who set off ‘na- 
ked, and with a staff in their hands, to in- 
struct the nations, and renew the face of'| 
the kingdoms. It is followed by a striking) 
passage, too epigrammatic perhaps for the} 
flowing narrative of history: we shaJl retain 
the language of the original:— 

‘Depuis long-temps Rome republicaine avait! 
repudie la liberte, pour devemr la concubine) 
des tyrans; la grundent de son premier divorce 
luia dumoins servi d’excuse. Cesar est Vhom-| 
me le plus complet de Vhistoire, parce qu'il! 
reunit le triple genie du politique, de l’ecrivain| 
et du guerrier. 
corrompu comme son siecle; s’il fut ne au! 
temps des mceurs, il eut ete le rival des Cinein-| 
natus et des Fabricius, car il avait tous les gen- 
res de force. Mais quand il parut a Rome, la! 
vertu etait passee; il ne trouva plus que la! 
gloire: il la prit, faute de mieux.’ 

In the same manner, after a description) 
of the vices and crimes of Tiberius, he in- 
troduces the verses of St. John’s gospel 
which relate the crucifixion of our Lord, and 
thus proceeds:— 

‘A cette narration on ne sent plus le langage 
et les idees des historiens Grecs et Romains; 
on entre dans de regions inconnues. Deux 


mondes etrangement divers se presentent ici a 


la fois: Jesus Christ sur la croix, Tibere a Ca- 
ree.’ 

But the effect of this antithesis is lost af- 
ter a few paragraphs; and the constant op- 
position and set off, as it were, of extracts 
from the Fathers and the martyrologists 
against the profane historians of the empire, 
only make us look back with the greater 
regret and admiration on the more lucid 
and discriminating arrangement of Gibbon. 

The oratorical or poetic artifice of con- 
trast prevails through the whole work of 
M. de Chateaubriand. In two parallel chap- 
ters, he proposed to have placed in opposi- 
tion the manners of the Pagans and of the 
Christians; but in their present form, they 
are collections for such dissertations rather 
than dissertations—the unwrought mate- 
rials rather than the finished work of histo- 
ry. In his view of the former, it might al- 
most appear that the Christian writer 
would generously justify his rival from that 
which we have L te considered among 
the most serious charges against his me- 
mory. The moral indignation of M. de 
Chateaubriand is as little scrupulous as to 
the naked details of heathen licentiousness 
as the sceptic historian. There are pas- 
sages in the notes to the Etudes Histori- 
ques, veiled it is true, as Gibbon himself 
pleaded, in the learned languages—or rather 
in one learned language, for the Viscount 
scarcely ever ventures on Greek originals 
—there are extracts from the classic wri- 
ters which would almost have made Gibbon 
blush. 

As the pagan manners are painted in the 
darkest, so are the Christian in the bright- 
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Malheureusement Cesar fut!; 


essential and what is wholly extraneous to 
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est possible light. But M. de Chatean- 
briand either declined, or did not ompre- 
hend within his plan, that which, ever 
difficult, seems to us among the most inte- 
resting inquiries belonging to the history of 
the period; the gradual interworking of 
Christianity into the whole social system 
—the slow and silent change in opinion and 
usage, in the most trivial as well as the most 
important atlairs of life, which distinguishes 
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ithe new trom the ancient world. It is com- 


paratively easy, but far from satisfactory to 


lthe curious inquirer into the progress of 


the human mind, to deseribe the two ex- 
tremes; the high-toned morality, and the 
more peculiar rites and ceremonies of 
Christianity—the corrupt manners, the 
spectacles, the religious pomps of paganism; 
but we have as yet no complete, candid 
and philosophical description of the mora 
revolution—of the process by which Chris- 
tianity subdued heathenism—the time and 
the extent to which heathenism continued 
lurking in the bosom of Christianity, or 
treacherously admitted Christianity into its 
forms while its spirit remained unaltered;— 
the operation of the new religion upon the 
social relations of life, the condition of the 
female sex, upon the slave population, and 
that of the ditlerent classes of society;—the 


degree and manner in which Christianity 


contributed to the decline of the Roman 
civil power;—its influence in the formation 
of the new political system of Europe; a 
just: discrimination between that which is 


genuine Christianity—monasticism, for in- 
stance, with its beneficial as well as detri- 
mental effects;—in short, the history of the 
moral, the social, the political influences of 
the religion of Christ. On such subjects, 
ecclesiastical history, busy with its polemi- 
eal quarrels, or tracing only the antiquities 
of its external ceremonial, has in general 
maintained a total silence. On some of 
these Gibbon has entered with his usual 
profound research and masterly power of 
generalization: but his prejudices, on the 
one hand, swayed his more dispassionate 


judgment; and, on the other, the extent of 


his plan, and the rapidity with which he was 
constrained to pass over vast periods, pre- 
vented him from entering into that copious 
yarticularity of detail, which can alone fair- 
‘ represent the manners, the actual life of 


each successive period. Such a work would 


require the patient industry which would 
not shrink from the vast array of folios that 
bear the names of the Fathers; which, 
however, we are persuaded, would afford 
ample and very curious materials for any 
one who would read them, not merely as 
theological authorities, but as records of 
existing manners; and this laborious indus- 
try must be united with that intuitive quick- 
ness of perteption which detects the bear- 
ing of the most minute facts, combines the 
most remote incidents, and moulds from the 
whole a vivid and accurate representation 
of the times. . 

How vague in general is our notion of 
this the most remarkable change which 
has ever been wrought in the state of man- 
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kind! The violent and rapid conquests of |ivement extirpes des codes et des meurs. On 
Mohammedanism are clear and intelligible;)sort de la civilisation puerile, corruptrice, 
a conqiiering nation overruns a great part|fausse, et privee de la societe antique, pour 
of the world, and establishes its faith upon|entrer dans la route de la civilisation raison- 
the ruins which its arms have made. The nable, morale, vraie, et generale de la societe 
triumph of Christianity is the secret pro-|moderne; on est alle des dieux a Dieu. 
gress of opinion, working af first no change! ‘Il n’y a qu’un seul example dans l’histoire, 
in the existing forms or relations of society, d'une transformation comaiate de la religion 
but gradually detaching individuals, cities, d’un peuple dominateur et civilise; cet exem- 
nations, from their ancestral faith; still ple se trouve dans l’etablissement du Chris- 
growing in numerical superiority, com- tianisme sur les debris des idolatries dont 
pressing the inert resistance of its antago-'l‘empire Romain etait infecte. Sous ce seul 
nist into a narrower Compass; not sweeping rapport quel esprit un peu grave ne s’enquer- 
clear and levelling the ground for the erec-|rait de ce phenomene? Le Christianisme ne 
tion of its new system, but springing up, as|/vint point pour la societe, ainsi que Jesus 
it were, like a fresh growth of vigorous Christ vient pour les ames, comme un voleur; 
trees above a decaying forest, which gradu-}il vint en plein jour, au milieu de toutes les 
ally withers down into a thin and perishing lumieres, au plus haut periode de la grandeur 
underwood, till at length it entirely dies lating. Ce n’est point une horde des bois qu'il 
away—or only hangs a few parasitica] va d’abord attaquer—(la il ira aussi quand il 
branches upon the stately grove which has le faudra;) c’est a la vieille civilisation de la 
succeeded to its place and honours. Gib- Judee, de Egypte, de la Grece et de I'Italie, 
bon has to a certain extent, traced the quil porte ses coups. En moins de trois sie- 
waning strength and dying struggles of pa- cles la conquette s‘acheve, et le Christianisme 
ganism, for instance at the time of the cele-'depasse les limites de empire Romain. La 
brated Symmachus, in the city of Rome—jcause efficiente de son succes rapide et gene- 
he has marked the different periods when ral est celle-ci; le Christianisme se compose 
the strong power of the law changed hands, de la plus haute et de Ja plus abs: raite philoso- 
and long proscribed Christianity began in,phie par rapport a la nature divine, et de la 
its turn to proscribe expiring paganism; plus parfaite morale relativement a la nature 
but the vivid interest of these rapid glances humaine; or ces denx choses ne s’etaient ja- 
into the inner frame-work and secret work- mais trouvess reunies dans une meme religion; 
ings of society excites rather than satisfies, de sorte que cette religion convint aux Ecoles 
the curiosity. We would behold still near-'speculatives et contemplatives dont elle rem- 
er, and in more living detail, the gradually placait les initiations; a la foule policee dont 
deserted, the slowly crumbling temples of /elle corrigeait les mars; ada population bar- 
antiquity—the expansion of the Christian /bare dont elle charmait la simplicite et tempe- 
church, from the days when it hid its perse-|rait lafougue. . . .. . . . Commentcela 
cuted head in the catacomb or the cavern,|s’est il opere? Quelle a ete la lutte des deux 
till it built its gorgeous shrine by the side|religions? que se sont-elles prete, que se sont- 
of the Capitol, or towering over the orier- elles enleve? Comment fe Christianisme, 
tal palaces of Byzantium. Nor is it merely passe de son age heroique a sen age d’intelli- 
its influence in correcting the corrupt mass|gence, du temps de ses intrepides martyrs au 
of the ancient society-~~in inspiring a new\temps de ses grands genies, comment a-t-il 
moral life into the decrepitude of the old|vaincu les bourreaux et les philosophes? com- 
Roman world;—its new modifications are|ment a-t-il penetre a la fois tous les entende- 
as constructive of various and more perfect| mens, tous les usages, toutes les meeurs, tous 
forms, as destructive of the old; under its | les arts, toutes les sciences, toutes les lois— 
influence grows up anew system of society;|criminelles, civiles, et politiques? 
it alike bends itself with the strongest bonds! Itis this change, traced in its inward work- 
which hold together the social system—the ing into the universal mind, and then work- 
laws and constitutions of nations—and with ing outward into all the forms and expres- 
the slenderest and finest threads of the clo-,sions of the general sentiment, into every 
ser relations of life. ldetail of private and public life, which we 
We would here borrow, to illustrate and consider the genuine subject of Christian 
confirm our own views, the eloquent and/history; a supplement or commentary of 
beautiful language of M. de Chateaubriand. this nature on the History of the Deeline 
We gladly seize the opportunity of com-,and Fall, can alone completely expose its 
pensating for the less flattering tone of our|unfitirness, and do justice to that part of it, 
former remarks, by this brilliant extract. which, though far from the least elaborate, 
Had the execution of this part of his plan|is unquestionably the most defective. Even 
yromised to equal the conception, we should such a work, as its scope and limits would 
ave lamented, most sincerely, the inter-|be confined, would by no means supersede 
ruption of his labours. {or supply the place of Gibbon—it would run 
“Tout change avec le Christianisme (a ne le parallel to it, and by its own inherent inter- 
considerer que comme un fait humain:) l’es-| est might even rival it, though commended 
clavage cesse d’etre le droit commun; la fem-| by less general brilliancy of execution. But 
me reprend son rang dans la vie civile et)where shall we find that triple union of ge- 
sociale; l’egalite, principe inconnu des anciens,|nius, of philosophy, and of religion, which 
est proclammee. La prostitution legale, l’ex-| must preside over the successful treatment 
peste des enfans, le meurtre autorise dans! of so noble an historic subject—of genius, 
es jeux publics et dans la famille, l’arbitraire| which can condescend to the most laborious 
dans le supplice des condamnes, sont success- and German detail of inquiry, yet give a 
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living and attractive form to the materials 
which it has thus toiled to collect; of philo- 
sophy, which shall be superior to all tem- 
porary influence, to the passing sentiment 
and prevalent phraseology of the day, but 
shall be based in a deep and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the real nature, with the 
psychology of universal man; of' religion, 
which shall alike rise above the passions 
and the language of the time, disdain all 
that is extraneous, and discriminate all 
that is the mere formal part in the develope- 
ment of Christianity—while it shall pre- 
serve a profound sentiment of its essential 
spirit, and be fully pervaded with its true 
and perfect Catholicism? 

As then the History of the Decline and 
Fall must retain possession of the extensive 
field which it holds by the indefeasible right 
of conquest, achieved by unrivalled genius 
as well as by the tenure of unshaken confi- 
dence in the depth and accuracy of the au- 
thor’s researches, it may be matter of 
surprise that a foreign writer has been the 
first to attempt, with any degree of success, 
to neutralize what is objectionable in it—to 
correct, in a body of notes, the erroneous, 
and expand the less philosophical views of 
Gibbon, more particularly as to the pro- 
gress and influence of Christianity—and 

nally, to bring up this great work, where 
it is inevitably defective from the want of 
materials, which have since come to light, 
to the high level of modern historic know- 
ledge. The first part of his undertaking 
M. Guizot has accomplished with eru- 
dition, judgment, and right feeling. M. 
Guizot is a Protestant, a liberal and ra- 
tional Christian; for we cannot consent to 
give up the latter epithet to that modern 
school, whom their opponents ought rather 
to charge with irrationalism, as assigning 
inadequate causes for the leading events in 
religious history, and substituting untena- 
ble hypotheses for the received belief of the 
Christian world. The editor of Gibbon, 
if free from ecclesiastical prejudice or theo- 
logic jealousy, asserts boldly and maintains 
with judgment the truth and divine origin 
of the Christian faith, which, as an histo- 
rian, he has studied in one of its most con- 
vineing lines of evidence, its beneficial in- 
fluence on human affairs. 

It is no small advantage, more particu- 
larly on the Continent, to have this great 
point contested against Gibbon by an au- 
thor not only not liable to suspicion of pro- 
fessional bias, but not composing under the 
awe of that strong popular sentiment which 
in this country is jealous even of any de- 
parture from the ordinary language, from 
the conventional manner of writing on a 
religious subject. Though we would wil- 
lingly suppose that the minds of the higher 
literary men in Paris are now, in general, 
advanced far beyond the superficial histori- 
cal scepticism, and the as unphilosophical 
as irreligious aversion to Christianity,* 

*A most remarkable testimony to the impor- 
tance of Christianity, and even of an establish 
ed clergy, in advancing the intellectual as well 
as the moral character of mankind, appears in 
the recent retin volume of M. Victor 
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which characterize the school of Voltaire; 
yet an open and distinct protest froma wri- 
ter of M. Guizot’s high character ‘an nei- 
ther, we trust, be without influence, nor 
lcertainly without honour, with those who 
jhail with satisfaction the reunion of high 
\literary reputation with sound Christian 
views. We would not pledge ourselves to 
concur in all the editor’s opinions, nor to 
admit the justice ofall his criticisms, but in 
veneral the reader of Guizet’s Gibbon will 
find, wherever he is in danger of being mis- 
led by the specious statements and insidious 
jrepresentations of the historian, a fair view 
of the opposite arguments, and the weight 
lof authority which may be adduced in their 
|support. 

| The other part of his editorial functions 
|M. Guizot has performed far less copiously 
jand completely. Whether from impatience 
,of the humbler drudgery of the annotator’s 
joffice, or summoned away by higher avo- 
ications, he has not pursued his task at any 
igreat length beyond the two memorable 
chapters. The reason assigned by M. 
Guizot for this sudden abruption of his la- 
\bours is not altogether satisfactory, except- 
ing that he may have felt the danger of 
‘heaping up the work to an unmanageable 
bulk:— 

| ‘In general, my labours do not extend much 
beyond the five first volumes of this new edi- 
tion: these volumes contain nearly all which 
lconcerns Christianity; it is in them also that 
we behold the transition from the ancient to the 
modern world—{from the manners and opinions 
lof Roman Europe to those of our own; which 
|forms the epoch the most interesting and most 
deserving of illustration in the whole work. 
Besides, the later times have been treated with 
jcare by a great number of writers; the notes, 
itherefore, which I have added to the subse- 
quent volumes are rare and little developed. 
There are already perhaps too many; never- 
itheless, I can say with confidence, that I have 
severely imposed on myself the law of saying 
only what appeared to be necessary, and that 
with as much brevity as possible.’ 

It is, in fact, ‘the great number’ of the 
writers who have treated on the later pe- 
riod of Gibbon’s history—of the new views 
which they have struck out—of the till late- 
ly inaccessible stores of information which 
they have explored—which requires that 
the standard history of so vast a period 
Cousin, on the state of education in Germany. 
This brilliant metaphysician is commissioned by 
the government of France to examine the plan 
of general education in Prussia and other parts 
of Germany, with a view to the formation of a 
complete national system in France. M. Cou- 
sin, a man far from prejudiced in favour of the 
clergy, and indeed considered by them in no 
friendly light, distinetly declares that no na- 
tional education, which is not founded on 
Christianity, can be of essential benefit in 
France, and considers that the clergy will be 
the only effective instruments for the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of any system for the 
general instruction of the people. The projet 
of the French law, introduced under the auspi- 
ces of M. Guizot, will not, we trust, lose sight 
of this remarkable and important feature in the 
great vo of national education. 

9° 
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should be enlarged and modified according 
to the actual state of our extended and cor- 
rected knowledge. 

It is a singular but an inevitable conse- 
quence of the establishment ofa very master- 
ly work, as the acknowled zed, the anthoriz- 
ed history of any particular time or country, 
that, if it does not arrest the free progress 
of inquiry, it prevents the general dissemi- 
nation of any subsequent discoveries in the 
saine province. It has become, as it were, 
the historic creed of the nation; and all at 
tempts to correct and amend its imperiect 
representation of the times, are not perhaps 
met with an open and obstinate appeal to its 
indefeasible authority, but are either disre- 
garded or ob'ain no general hearing. Where 
one man of letters, or one more inquiring 
iover of truth, reads the less attractive but 
more accurate statement, hundreds content 
themselves with the agreeable or eloquent 
original; and this errors, which have been 
exploded for years trom the historic belief 
of the better-informed few, remain invete- 
rately moulded up with the popular instruc- 
tion. The physical sciences are in a con- 
stant state of marked and acknowledged 

rogression. In a certain sense, the last 
Cook must always be the best, as contain- 
ing all the recent discoveries admitted by 
men of science: no one would think of read- 
ing Newton in the present day as acomplete 
treatise on optics. Yet, though even the 
stanchest Tory must admit the deficiencies 
of Hume, and acknowledge, that from the 
ublic documents alone that have come to 
ight since he wrote, it is impossible that 
his work should be a perfect or an accurate 
history of our country, yet, to how many is 
Hume the ne plus ulira of authority! We 
may remonstrate in learned indignation; we 
may deplore the indolent and uninquiring 
spirit of the age; we may lament the supe- 
rior influence of manner over matter, of the 
gracetul and easy style over solid and accu- 
rate information; but after all, the agreeable 
book will be the popular one; we may re- 
commend one author for depth of research, 
another for philosophic views, but unless he 
ssess some inherent attractiveness, un- 
es he commend himself to the public taste, 
he will never supersede the more amusing, 
or more exciting narrative, which is already 
in possession of the ground, Thus is error 
perpetuated and canonized by genius, and 
the work which reflects the highest credit 
on a national literature, and during its first 
days is a source of unmingled good, by pro- 
mulgating and impressing valuable know- 
ledge upon the public mind in the most ef- 
fective and lasting manner. becomes inci- 
dentally the cause of some mischief, and 
retards the free promulgation of truth. For 
though not progressive in the same defined 
and incontestable manner with science, 
there can be no doubt that historic know- 


though not altogether clear, our moral 
sight will become more keen and just; that 
our judgements on the past will not only be 
formed on the more complete evidence of 
more extensive information, but on sounder, 
wiser, and more truly Christian principles. 
But it is not so much in the philosophy of 
history, as in the critical sagacity which is 
verpetually sifting the materials with more 
‘jealous and scrupulous care, and the patient 
industry, or fortunate discovery, which is 
constantly accamulating new treasures, 
that historical knowledge enlarges its 
sphere. In the ease of Gibbon, few disco- 
veries may have been made in ancient lite- 
rature, which will throw light on the sub- 
jects of his inquiries, though even in this 
province there have been some valuable 
accessions to our knowledge; but other 
parts of his history, particularly all that re- 
lates to the East, may admit of much im- 
provement from the recently explored trea- 
sures of oriental literature. The whole of 
his narrative of Armenian affairs, so inti- 
mately blended with the political relations 
of the Byzantine empire, and of the later 
Persian kingdom, requires to be modified 
according to the discoveries of M. St. Mar- 
tin among the historians of that country. 
On another most important point, the origin 
and atffiliation of the barbarous nations 
which invaded the West, the opinions of 
the learned have undergone considerable 
change since the age of Gibbon. The study 
of languages—since that time pursued wit 
so much wider information, and so much 
more philosophically, by the Adelungs, 
Klaproths, Grimms, Remusats, &c.,—has 
greatly modified many of the views adopted 
by our historian. 

All this may undoubtedly be found in ‘a 
great number of writers,’ some of great and 
deserved popularity, but it is because it is to 
be found in ‘a great number of writers,’ that 
it is little to be sought, or at all events ap- 
plied at the right time. Where one person 
extends his inquiries so far as to bring a 
mass of historical reading to bear upon the 
correction of a standard work, a thousand 
will acquiesce with uninquiring submission 
in the statements of an accredited author. 
But if accuracy of historical knowledge be 
of importance even in minute points—if it be 
desirable that erroneous views should not 
be thus incorporated and perpetuated in our 
whole system of instruction—any palliatiye 
to this growing evil would be a valuable 
service to our national literature. The only 
remedy appears to be the republication of 
such werks as are unlikely to be superseded 
in public estimation and authority, with a 
body of notes, which may at once correct 
their errors, and incorporate the more 
valuable discoveries of modern inquiry. It 
is time that variorum editions of our stan- 


|but we must encourage the hope, that 


ledge must be constantly on the advance.|dard works should issue from the press. In 
Each age will have its own characteristic|this the French* are setting a good exam- 
way of looking on the past; each will have| 

its own philosophy of history; each be mis-| *Even Rollin—a writer whom it will require 
led in the appreciation of characters, or in| much labour and very considerable additions to 
the magnitude of events, by |bring up to the present state of opinion as to an- 


ascertaining 
the haze of its own passions and prejudices; cient history—has been undertaken by a scholar 
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ple; and we trust that we shall not long re-;respects, indeed, a curiosity: it is a posthu- 
main behind our enlightened neighbours. mous production of the ‘author of The 
The combined motives of admiration for| Monk, and we are inclined to say, the best 
the classical works of our literature—which, | of all the creatures of his pen. Ww hy it has 
in proportion to their merit, we should re-| be en kept lying perdu, during the fifte en 
joice in beholding in a more periect form—! years that have elapsed since Mr. Lewis’s 
and of zeal for the sound and accurate in-|death, we are not told; but sure we are, the 
struction of the people, will, we trust, before|delay has been extremely injurious not 
long, be enlisted in this important cause;| only to the reputati on of the author, but to 
and the attempt at least be made to extend| what is (or was) of much higher conse- 
and enlarge the general knowledge, not by| quence, the cause of the body he belonged 
hasty and temporary compilations, and suc bh} to—the West India pr oprietors. Had this 
shreds and tatters of information as are|book been published in 1818, or 1819, it 
scattered abroad in the countless cheap| might have turned many an enemy of the 
publications of the day, but by the continual colonists into a_frie x: Now, like the ex- 
improvement and completion of the great| cellent work of Mrs. Carmichael, it comes 
imperishable works of English literature. | too late to be of any te in that point of view; 
| but it does not come too late to vindicate the 
talents of Mr. Lewis from the oblivious dis- 
|paragement into which, from various cir- 
cumstinces, but espec ially from some scof- 
fing sneers in Lord Byron’s diaries, they 
have been allowed to fall. 

And yet Lord Byron had a sincere re- 
lrard for the man. On hearing of his death, 
a, he Savs 
“Lewis was a got n, a clever man, but 
bore;—a d—d bore, one may say. My only 
or consolation, used to be setting him 
vivacious person who 
Madame de Stael or 
But | liked Lewis, 
had he been better 


From the Quarterly Review 
Journal of a West India Proprietor. By 
the late Matthew G. Lewis. London. 
l vol. 8vo. 1833. 

2. Domestic Manners in the West Indi 
By Mrs. Carmichael. London. 2 vols. 
12mo. 1833. 


{ma 
¢ re 
revenge, 
Ir would be a poor piece of business to by the ears with some 
set about reviewing, in a serious tone, a' hated bores especially, 
couple of new books on the subject of the Ho house for example 


British West Indies. The reflections to) he was a jewel of a man, 


which the whole treatment of our colonists| se-—I don’t ean personally, but less tiresome, 
during the last ten years, by successive par-| for he was tedious as well as contradictory to 


liaments and governments, must give rive) everything and everybody. He was a man of 
in every impartial bosom, are of a paintul many wor Poor fellow: he died a martyr 
kind; the ignorance, the rashness, the blind |to his new ri iches—of acecoud visit to Jamaica. 
audac ity of too many iafes *ntial persons—| 
the mean shuffling and intriguery of others 
—and the hot, heavy, dogged stupidity of 
the perhaps not ill-meaning agitators, to 
whose pertinacity the present ministry has 
at last succumbed—are features in our re- 
cent history, on which future times will 
pause with mingled wonder, contempt, and 
ity. But the irrevocable step has at length 


‘I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again’— 


that is, 


‘I would give many a sugar-cane, 
Monk Lewis were alive again.’ 


een taken—and we therefore turn to these 
volumes without the smallest intention of 
hanging on them a political dissertation. 
Weare to treat them merely as pictures of 
manners—records of a state of society that 
has existed in our sugar Islands, and which, 
whether the future course of events shall 
prove as unhappy as most thinking men 
seem to anticipate, or as fortunate for all 
parties concerned, as Mr. Stanley instructs 
‘the ministerial manifesto’ to prophesy, will 
undoubtedly be curious and valuable in the 
eyes of the next generation. 
The first-named of these books is in many 


of the high reputation of M. Letronne. The 
‘Histoire du Bas Empire,’ of Le Beau, a work, 
as an historical composition, immeasurably in- 
ferior to Gibbon, is in course of publication. It 
was commenced and carried nearly through the 
thirteenth volume by the celebrated Armenian 
scholar, M. St. Martin, who, however, has not 
confined his annotations to oriental affairs, but 
has subjoined useful corrections and explana- 
tions to every part of the history. Since the 
death of M. St. Martin, the continuation of the 





work has been confined to M. Brosset. 


To this page of Lord Byron’s diary, Sir 
Walter Scott stuck the following note: 

‘I would pay my share! How ‘few friends 
one has whose faults are only ridiculous! His 
Visit was one of humanity--to ameliorate the 
condition of his slaves. He was one of the 
kindest and best creatures that ever lived. His 
father and mother lived separately. Mr. Lewis 
allowed his son a handsome income, but re- 
duced it by more than one-half, when he found 
that he paid his mother a moiety of it. Mat 
restricted himself in all his expenses and shar- 
ed the diminished income with her as before. 
He did much good by stealth, and was a most 
generous creature.”——MS. 

Again; Byron inhis‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 
has this anecdote— 

‘Lewis, at Oatlands, was observed one 
morning to have his eyes red and his air sen- 
timental: being asked why? he replied, that 
when people said anything kind to him it af- 
fected him deeply, “and just now the Dutchess 
(of York) has said something so kind to me, 
that”—here tears began to flow: “Never mind, 
Lewis,” said Colonel Armstrong to him, “never 

mind—don’t cry—she could not mean it. ma 
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Here Sir Walter Scott has another note,|of greater original genius, as well as of purer 
viz:— taste and morals, successively emerging, Monk 

“Lewis was fonder of great people than he} Lewis, dying young, had already outlived his 
ought to have been, either as a man of talent,|reputation.”—Life and Works of Byron. vol. 
or as a man of fashion. He had always dukes) vii. p. 241. 
and dutchesses in his mouth, and was patheti-| Unless the present ‘Journals of a West 
cally fond of any one that had a title. You|India Proprietor’ had at length seen the 
would have sworn he had been a parrenu of|light, the few scattered sentences which 
yesterday—yet he had lived all his life in good) we have been stringing together, and Sir 
society. ... I had a good description trom| Walter Scott’s introduction to his ‘Lay of 
Mr. T T of Fox, in his latter days,)the Last Minstrel,’ in which, with his usual 
suffering the fatigue of an attack from Lewis.|candour and sense, he pleads the veniality 
The great statesman was become bulky and|of so boyish a transgression as the Monk, 
lethargic, ahd lay like a fat ox which for some|and so gracefully acknowledges his own ob- 
time endures the persecution of a buzzing-fly,|ligations to its author’s early admonitions 


rather than rise to get rid of it, and then at 
last he got up and heavily plodded his way to 
the other side of the room. Mat had 
queerish eyes—they projected like those of 
some insects, and were flattish on the orbit. 
His person was extremely small and boyish. 
He was indeed the least man I ever saw to be 


respecting purity of rhymes—would proba- 
bly have been all that posterity would ever 
have cared to read on the subject of M. G. 
Lewis. But weare mistaken if the impres- 
sion of the posthumous work be not such 
as to call forth, from some quarter, a dis- 
tinct summary of the life of this very clever 


and amiable, though conceited and aflected, 
picture of him, by Saunders, being handed/man. If he has left many letters, and they 
round at Dalkeith House. The artist had in-|at all resemble his diaries, the materials 
geniously flung a dark folding mantle around|for such a biography will be copious and 
the form, under which was half-hid a dagger,| highly valyable; and perhaps the public 
a dark Jantern, or some such cut-throat appurte-| might not be indisposed to weleome a selec- 
nance. With all this the features were pre-|tiou from his early writings thus prefaced. 
served and ennobled. It passed from hand to! The literary name of Lewis is one that can 
hand, into that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch,|never be altogether forgotten; and it ap- 
who, hearing the general voice aflirm that it| pears to us to be the duty of his relations to 
was very like, said aloud, “Like Mat Lewis! take care that his personal character shall 
Why that picture’s like a man!” He looked,| not rest with posterity on merely a few obi- 
and lo! Mat Lewis’s head was at his elbow. . .| ter dicta of Scott and Byron. 

And yet, we believe, these Journals, of 


strictly well and neatly made. I remember a 





This boyishness went through life with him 
He was a child and a spoiled child—but achild| themselves, would take good care of the 
of high imagination, and so he wasted himself author’s reputation, as to many of the most 


on ghost-stories and German romances. He/important parts of a human character. In 
had the finest ear for the rhythm of verse I|/ them the kindly, gentle, warmly-benevolent 


ever met with—finer than Byron’s.”—MS. 


One more quotation:—On the lines in 


‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’— 
‘Oh wonder-working Lewis! Monk or bard, 


Who fain would make Parnassus a church-! 


yard,’ &c. 


Lord Byron’s editor gives us the follow- 
ing note:— 


me Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Hindon,| 


never distinguished himself in parliament; but 
mainly in consequence of the clever use he 
made of his knowledge of the German lan- 
, then a rare accomplishment, attracted 

much notice in the literary world at a very 
early period of his life. His Tales of Terror 
—the drama of the Castle Spectre—the ro- 
mance called the Bravo of Venice (which is, 
however, little more than a version from the 
Swiss Zschokke)—but above all, the impious 
and libidinous novel of The Monk, invested 
the name of Lewis with an extraordinary de- 
gree of celebrity, during the poor period which 
intervened between the obscuration of Cow- 
r, and the full display of Scott’s talents in 

e Lay of the Last Minstrel—a period which 
is sufficiently characterized by the fact, that 
Hayley then passed for a poet. Next to that 
solemn coxcomb, Lewis was for several years 
the fashionable versifier of the time; but his 
plagiarisms, perhaps more audacious than had 
ever before been resorted to by a man of real 





talents, were by degrees unveiled; and writers 


disposition of the man is manifest every- 
where; together with a shrewd common 
sense and sagacity, which few might have 
looked for in one so devoted to the veriest 
‘cloudland’ of imagination—and, moreover, 
not a little of that practical tact in the de- 
tails of business, for which the evening life 
of a London diner-out would, in general, be 
considered as poor a preparation as the 
morning reveries of a Gesunmianl roman- 
cer. As to the literary merits of the post- 
humous book, we have already expressed 
our high notion of them—and, indeed, on 
that point, there can, we think, be little dif- 
ference of opinion. The graphic power dis- 
played, whether in sketching scenery, man- 
ners, or incidents, appears to us not only 
high but first-rate; such as entitles the 
‘West India Proprietor’ to be ranked with 
Washington Irving, in such pieces as the 
‘Visit to Palos,’ —with Mr. Matthews, in the 
very best pages of the ‘Diary of an Invalid,’ 
—nay, we hardily hesitate to say, with 
Miss Edgeworth, in the brightest chapters 
of ‘Castle Rackrent,—or Lord Byron him- 
self, in his lighter letters from Venice and 
Ravenna. The quiet humour, and the plain 
sterling English of these pages, are equally 
delightful. 

The narrative of the Monk’s first voyage 
to the West Indies is in itself a charming 
performance. Familiar as we are with 
Captain Hall’s ‘Fragments,’ and newly 
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risen from the perusal of ‘Tom Cringle’s| of the two: the wind studies the ship; but when 
Log,” it is easy even for us to detect some|she creeps as slowly as she does at present 
inaccuracies in his use of sea-terms; but| (scarcely going a mile in four hours,) she feels 


this is a trifle. Nay, perhaps, perfect accu- 
racy would have rather diminished than 
improved the pleasure of the reader. His 
very blunders help to keep before us the 
idea of a fondled little dandy-lion of forty, 
fresh from his own luxuriant chambers in 
the Albany,—the brilliant talk of Melbourne- 
House dinners,—and the sarcastic tittle- 
tattle of Lydia White’s sotrees. He sailed 
for the West Indies in November, 1815. 
‘November 19. (Sunday.) At one this morn- 
ing, a violent gust of wind came on; and, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, carried us through 
the chops of the channel formed by the Scilly 
Rocks and the Isle of Ushant. But I thought 
that the advance was dearly purchased by the 
terrible night which the storm made us pass— 
the wind roaring, the storm dashing against 
the stern, till at last they beat in the quarter 
gallery; the ship, too, rolling from side to side, 
as if every moment she were going to roll over 
and over! Mr, J——— was heaved off one of 
the sofas, and rolled along till he was stopped 
by the table. He then took his seat upon the 
floor as the more secure position; and, half an 
hour afterwards, another heave chucked him 
back again upon the sofa. The captain snuff- 





ed out one of the candles. and both being tied 
to the table, could not relight it with the other: | 
so the steward came to do it; when a prepa 
heel of the ship made him extinguish the se- 
cond candle, tumbled him upon the sofa on 
which I was lying, and made the candle which} 


he had brought with him fly out of the candle-| 


' 
stick, through a cabin window at his elbow,| 
and thus we were all left inthe dark. Then 
Se: intelorabiy nelee! the cracking of balk! 
heads! the sawing of ropes! the screeching of 
the tiller! the trampling of the sailors! the 
clattering of the crockery! Every thing above 
deck and below deck, all in motion at once! 
Chairs, writing-desks, books, bundles, fire-irons 
and fenders, flying to one end of the room; and | 
the next moment (as if they had made a mis-| 


the whole effect of the sea breaking against 
her, and rolls backwards and forwards with 
every billow as it rises and falls. In the 
meanwhile everything seems to be in a state of 
the most active motion, except the ship. While 
we are carrying a spoonful of soup to our 
mouths, the remainder takes the “glorious 
golden opportunity” to empty itself into our 
laps, and the glasses and salt-cellars carry on 
a perpetual domestic warfare during the whole 
time of dinner, like the Guelphs and the Ghi- 
bellines. Nothing is so common as to seea 
roast goose suddenly jump out of its dish in the 
middle of dinner, and make a frisk from one 
end of the table to the other; and we are quite 
in the habit of laying wagers which of the two 
boiled fowls will arrive at the bottom first. 

N. B. To-day the fowl without the liver 
wing was the favourite, but the knowing ones 
were takea in; the uncarved one carried it hol- 
low.’—Jbid. p. 15. 

We turn a leaf or two, and light on this 
agreeable medley of gossip:— 

‘Reading Don Quixote this morning, I was 
greatly pleased with an instance of the hero’s 
politeness, which had never struck me before 
The Princess Micomicona having fallen into 
a most egregious blunder, he never so much as 
hints a suspicion of her not having acted pre- 
cisely as she has stated, but only begs to know 
her reasons for taking a step so extraordinary. 
“But pray, Madam,” says te “why did your 
ladyship land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a 
seaport town?” 

‘l was also much charmed with an instance 
of conjugal affection, in the same work. San- 
cho being just returned home, after a long ab- 
sence, the first thing which his wife, Teresa, 
asks about, is the welfare of the ass. “I have 
brought him back,” answers Sancho, “and in 
much better health and condition than I am in 
myself.” “The Lord be praised,” said Teresa, 
“tor this his great mercy to me!”’ 

‘I had no idea of the expense of building and 


take) flying back again to the other with the| preserving a ship: that in which I] am at pre- 
same hurry and contusion! “Confusion worse |sent cost 30,000/. at its outset. Last year the 
confounded!” Of all the inconveniences at-| repairs amounted to 14,0001; and in a voyage 
tached to a vessel, the incessant noise appears|to the East Indies they were more than 
to me the most insupportable! As to our live|20,000/. In its return Jast year from Jamaica 
stock, they seem to have made up their minds|it was on the very brink of shipwreck. A 
on the subject, and say with one of Ariosto’s|storm had driven it into Bantry Bay, and there 
knights (when he was cloven from the head to| was no other refuge from the winds than Bear 
the chine,) “or conrien morire.” Our jlowls and | Haven,whose entrance was narrow and difficult; 
ducks are screaming and quacking their last}however a gentleman from Castletown came 
by dozens.’—Levwis, p. 9 on board, and very obligingly offered to pilot the 

Contrast with this what follows, when|ship. He was one of the first people in the 
the gale has abated— place, had been the owner of a vessel himself, 

‘I understand that in these latitudes nothing} was most thoroughly acquainted with every 
can be expected but heavy gales ot dead calms, |inch of the haven, &e, &c., and so on they 
which calms are by far the most disagreeable; went. There was but one sunken rock, and 
; jthat about ten feet in diameter; the captain 
~perhaps |;new it, and warned his gentleman-pilot to 
keep a little more to the eastward. ‘My dear 
\friend,” answered the Lrishman, “now do just 
make yourself asy; I know well enough what 
we are about; we are as clear of the rock as if 


*We are happy to see that this work- 
the most brilliant series of Magazine papers o 
the time—has at length been published in a se- 
parate form. It was at least as worthy of such 
a distinction as “The Ayrshire Legatees,’ or! 
‘The Subaltern,’ or the ‘Diary of alate Physi-|"* ®" ; . . 
cian,’ or ‘Peter Simple,’ or the ‘Old'Bailey Ex-|We Were in the Red Sea, by Jasus;—upon 
periences’—productions, each of which has now Which the vessel struck upon the rock and 
taken a merited place of its own in the English there she stuck. The captain fell to swearing 
hbrary. fand tearing his hair. “God damn you, sir! 
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didn’t I tell you to keep to essiward! Dam'me, 
she’s on the rock!” “Oh! weil, my dear, she’s| 
now on the rock, and, in a few minutes, you| 
know, why she'll be of the rock: to be sure I'd} 
have taken my oath tuat the rock was two hun-| 
dred and fifty feet the other side of her, but—” | 
—‘Two hundred and fifly feet! why, the chan 

nel is nt two hundred and fifty feet wide it- 





self! and to getting her off, bumping against 
this rock, it can only be with a great hole in 
her side” “Poh! now, bother, my dear! why 
sure——” “Leave the ship, sir; dam’me, sir, 


get out of my ship this moment!” Instead ot 
which, with the most r ail 
in the world, the Irishman turned to console 
the female passengers. ‘‘Make y 
ladies, pray make yoursely 
upon my soul, | believe | 

danger in life! only make yourse 31 
say; for the ship lies on the rock as saie and 
as quiet, by Jasus, as if she were lyingun a mud 
bank!” Luckily the weather was so perfectly 
calm, that the ship having once touched the 

rock with her keel bi no more. It was 
low water; she wanted but five inches to float 
her, and when the tide rose she drifted off, and 
with but little harm done. The gentleman-) 
pilot then thought proper to return on shore, | 
took a very polite leave of the lady-passenge! s, | 


miling and obliging 


urselves @ uv, 
$s peTiec ly asy; but, 
> your captain s mad; no 


ves asy 


imped 
i 
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As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild 
splendour, 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the 
seas!'—p. 29. 


These verses have certainly a very grace- 
ful rhythmical movement, and justify so far 
Sir Walter Scott’s eulogy of the Monk’s 
ear; though, if we had been to class it with 
the most delicate of the time, we should 
have thought of Moore, or his friend the 
elder bard we have just been quoting, 
rather than even of Lord Byron. 

Next comes a new view of our old ac- 
quaintance, ‘John Shark’s’ amiable charac- 


)ter:— 


‘As Lam particularly fond of proofs of con- 
en animals (in the hu- 





jugal attachment betwe 

man species they are so universal that I set no 

sto m,) an instance of that kind which 
aptain t lated to l this morning gave 

me great pleasure. While lying in Black 

River harbour, Jamaica, two sharks were fre- 


quently seen playing about the ship; at length 
the female was killed, and the desolation of the 
male was excessive 


“Che faro senz’ Eurydice?”’ 





and departed with all the urbanity possible;| What he did without her remains a secret, but 
only thinking the captain the strangest person| what he did with her was clear enongh; for 
that he had ever met with; and wondering that} scarce was the breath out of his Eurydice’s bo- 
any man of common sense could be put out of}dy, when he stuck his teeth in her, and began 


temper by such a trifle.’—Jbid. p. 20. 
The Journal is every now and then en-} 
livened with a snatch of rhyme—and not a| 
few of the little pieces thus troduced will, | 
we are sure, be made prize of forthwith by | 
the musical composers. ‘What a sweet 
thing would not Mrs. Arkwright or Mr 
Moscheles make of ‘ 7'he Helmsman!’—for 
theirs surely is the art, so beautifully de- 
scribed by Mr. Coleridge, of ‘music curling} 
round and round the meaning like honey- 
suckle, until at last it overtops it.’— 


‘Hark! the bell! it sounds midnight!—all hail, 
thou new heaven! 
How soft sleep the stars on their bosom of 


eht! 
While o’er the full moon, as they gently ar 
driven, 
Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces 
in light. 


The warm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the 
ocean, 
And all seem so hush’d, all so happy to feel! 
So smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her 
motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the 
wheel. 





‘Tis so sad....’tis so sweet and some 
tones come so swelling, 
So right from the heart, and so pure to the! 
ear,— 
That sure at this moment his thoughts must be! 
dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most 
dear. 


Oh may she, who now dictates that ballad so 
tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the heart’s solace and 





ease, 





to eat her up with all possible expedition. Even 
the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so 
peculiar a mark of posthumous attachment; 
and to enable him to perferm this melancholy 
duty the more easily, they offered to be his car- 
vers, lowered their boat, and proceeded to chop 
his better half in pieces with their hatchets; 
while the widower opened his jaws as wide as 
possible, and gulped down pounds upon pounds 
of the dear departed as fast as they were thrown 
to him, with the greatest delight and all the 
avidity imaginable. I make no doubt that all 
the while he was eating, he was thoroughly 
persuaded that every morsel which went into 
his stomach would make its way to his heart 
directly! “She was perfectly consistent,” he 
said to himself; “she was excelleni through life, 
and really she’s extremely good now she’s 
lead!” and then, “unable to conceal his pain,” 


“He sigh'’d and swallow’'d, and sigh’d and swal- 
low d, 
And sigh’d and swallow’d again.” 


I doubt whether the annals of Hymen can pro- 
duce a similar instance of post-obitual affec- 
tion. Certainly Calderon’s “Amor despues de 
la Muerte,” has nothing that is worthy to be 
compared to it; nor do I recollect in history any 


|fact at all resembling it, except perhaps a cir- 


cumstance which is recorded respecting Cam- 


|bletes, King of Lydia, a monarch equally re- 


markable for his voracity and uxoriousness; 
and who, being one night completely overpow- 
ered by sleep, and at the same time violently 
tormented by hunger, ate up his queen without 
being conscious of it, and was mightily as- 
tonished the next morning to wake with her 
hand in his mouth, the only bit that was left of 
her. But then, Cambletes was quite uncon- 








ild 
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scious what he was doing; whereas the shark’s two parties against each other contributed in 
mark of attachment was evidently intentional.’ no slight degree. ‘The champions of the rival 
—p. 32-34. Roses,—the Guelphs and the Ghibellines,— 

This is the last extract we shall make none of them conid exceed the scornful ani- 
from the voyage. Let us now suppese Mr.|mosity and spirit of depreciation with which 
Lewis safely landed on the coast of Jamai- the Bines and the Reds of Black River exam- 
ca—where, of course, nothing but sights ined the efforts at display of each other. The 
and sounds of wo and cruelty can await, Blues had the advantage, beyond a doubt; this 
him:— 7 a Red girl told us that she could not deny; but 

‘January 1, 1816.—At length the ship has/still, “though the Reds were beaten, she would 
squeezed herself into this champagne bottle of |not be a Blue girl for the whole universe!” On 
a “3 Perhaps, the satisfaction attendant upon |the other hand, Miss Edwards (the mistress of 
our having overcome the difficulty, added some-|the hotel from whose window we saw the 
thing to the illusion of its effect; bat the beauty |show) was rank Blue to the very tps of her 
of the atmosphere, the dark purple mountains, | fingers, and had, indeed, contributed one of her 
the shores covered with mangroves of the live-|female slaves to sustain a very important cha- 
liest green down to the very edge of the water,|racter in the show; for when the Blue proces- 
and the light-coloured houses with their latti-|sion was ready to set forward, there was evi- 
ces and piazzas completely embowered in trees,|dently a hitch, something was wanting; and 
altogether made the scenery of the bay wear a|there seemed to be no possibility of getting on 
very picturesque appearance. And, to com-|withont it—when suddenly we saw a tall wo- 
plete the charm, the sudden sounds of the drum |man dressed in mourning (being Miss Edwards 
and banjee called our attention to a procession |herself) rush out of our hotel, dragging along 
of the John-Canoe, which was proceeding to|by the hand a strange uncouth kind of a glit- 
celebrate the opening of the new year at the|tering tawdry figure, all feathers, and pitch- 
town of Black River. The John-Canoe is a|fork, and painted pasteboard, who moved most 
merry-andrew dressed in a striped doublet, and| reluctantly, and turned out to be no less a per- 
bearing upon his head a kind of pasteboard}sonage than Britannia herself, with a paste- 
house-boat, filled with puppets, representing,|board shield covered with the arms of Great 
some sailors, others soldiers, others again slaves| Britain, a trident in her hand, and a helmet 
at work on a plantation, &c. Nothing could|made of pale blue silk and silver. The poor 
look more gay than the procession which we} girl, it seems, was bashful at appearing ig this 
how saw with its train of attendants, all dressed | conspicuous manner betore so many spectators, 
in white, and marching two by two (except|and Sone back when it came to the point. But 
when the file was broken here and there by a/her mistress had seized hold of her, and placed 
single horseman,) and its band of negro music,|her by main force in her destined position. 
and its scarlet flags fluttering about in the|The music struck up; Miss Edwards gave the 
breeze, now disappearing behind a projecting| goddess a great push forwards; the drumsticks 
clump of mangrove trees, and then again emer-|and the elbows of the fiddlers attacked her in 
ging into an open part of the road, as it wound |the rear; and on went Britannia willynilly!’ 
along the shore towards the town of Black} These cunning victims did not, it ap- 
River. pears, neglect some attempts to persuade 

ltheir oppressors that they could sympa- 

“Magno telluris amore thise, in their own way, with the glories of 

Egressi optata Troes potiuntur arena.” Britain. 

| *The Blue girls called themselves “the Blue 

I had determined not to go on shore, till I)girls of Waterloo.” Their motto was the more 
should land for good and all at Savannah Ja patriotic; that of the Red was the more gallant: 
Mar. Butalthough I could resist the “telluris| —“Britannia rwes the day!” streamed upon the 
amor,” there was no resisting John-Canoe.'—| Blue flag; “Red girls for ever!” floated _ 
p. 50-52. the Red. The first song was “Logie of Bu- 

Nor was the John-Canoe aflair the only|chan;” but the second was in praise of the 
sickly attempt of these poor oppressed crea-|hero of heroes; so I gave the songstress a dol- 
tures to disguise their misery. Other mock-|lar to teach it to me, and drink the duke’s 
eries were, it seems, a-foot. ealth— 

‘It seems that, many years ago, an admiral 
of the red was superseded on the Jamaica sta- 
tion by an admiral of the blue; and both of them 
gave balls at Kingston to the “Brown Girls;” 
for the fair sex elsewhere are called the “Brown 
Girls” in Jamaica. In consequence of these 
balls all Kingston was divided into parties: from 
thence the division spread into other districts; 
and ever since, the Whole island, at Christmas, 
is separated into the rival factions of the Blues ; 
and the Reds, who contend for setting forth|—and then there came something about green 
their processions with the greatest taste and/and white flowers, and a dutchess; and a lily- 
magnificence, This year, several gentlemen|white pig, and going on board of a dashin 
in the neighbourhood of Black River had sub-}man-ol-war; but what they all had to do wi 











“Come, rise up, our gentry, 
And hear about Waterloo; 
Ladies, take your spy-glass, 
And attend to what we do; 
For one and one makes two, 
3ut one almost must be. 
Then singee, singee Waterloo, 
None so brave as he!” 











scribed very largely towards the expenses of 
the show; and certainly it produced the gayest 
and most amusing scene that I ever witnessed, 
to which the mutual jeclousy and pique of the 


the duke, or with each other, I could not make 
even a guess.’—p. 53. 
A play ensued; and these amateur blues 





got up “The Fair Penitent.’ 
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‘They were all quite perfect, and had no/groes, the same determined spirit of decep- 
need of a prompter. As to Lothario, he was/tion was still at work:— 
by far the most comical dog that lever saw in| ‘As soon as the carriage entered my gates, 
my life, and his dying scene exceeded all de-|the uproar and confusion which ensued sets all 
scription; Mr. Coates himself might have taken|description at defiance. The works were in- 
hints from him! As soon as Lothario was fairly|stantly all abandoned; every thing that had life 
dead, and Calista had made her exit in distrac-;came flocking to the house from all quarters; 
tion, they all began dancing reels like so many and not only the men, and the women, and the 
mad people; and nothing could be more light,|children, but, “by a bland assimilation,” the 
and playful, and graceful, than the extempore| hogs, and the dogs, and the geese, and the fowls, 
movements of the girls. Indeed, through the|and the turkeys, all came hurrying along by 
whole day, I had been struck with the preci-/instinet, to see what could possibly be the mat- 
sion of their march, the ease aud grace of their/ter, and seemed to be afraid of arriving too late. 
action, the elasticity of their step, and the lofty) Whether the pleasure of the negroes was sin- 
air with which they carried their heads—all,|cere may be doubted; but certainly it was the 
indeed, except poor Britannia, who hung down loudest that I ever witnessed: they all talked 
hers in the most ungoddess-like manner ima- together, sang, danced, shouted, and in the 
ginable.’ \violence of their gesticulations, tumbled over 
The good-natured Monk was completely each other, and rolled about upon the ground. 
taken in by all this mummery. The charm-| Twenty voices at once inquired after uncles, 
ing poetess had not yet sung— jand aunts, and grandfathers, and great-grand- 
jmothers of mine, who had been buried long 
‘Yes, Iam gay and smiling now,— |before I was in existence, and whom, I verily 
Sut little dost thou know |believe, most of them only knew by tradition. 
How oft a light and careless brow }One woman held up her little naked black child 
is darkened o’er by wo.’ |to me, grinning from ear to ear,—“Look, mas- 
isa, look here! him nice lilly neger for massa!” 
He looked not below the surface, and thus Another complained,—‘So long since none 
he writes:-— come see we, massa; good massa come at 
‘I never saw so many people who appeared last.” As for the old people, they were all in 
to be so happy. In England, at fairs oll races, one and the same story,—now they had lived 


halfithe visiters at least seem to have been only once to see massa, they were ready for dying 
brought there for the sake of traffic, and to be|t0-morrow, “them no care.”" 

too busy to be amused; but here nothing was) ‘The shouts, the gayety, the wild laughter— 
thought of but real pleasure; and that pleasure their strange and sudden bursts of singing and 
seemed to consist in singing, dancing, and/dancing—and several old women, wrapped up 


laughing, in seeing and being seen, in showing i” large cloaks, their heads bound round wit 
their own fine clothes, and in admiring those different-colonred handkerchiefs, leaning on a 
of others. There were no people selling or Staff, and standing motionless in the middle of 
buying; no servants and landladies bustling and the hubbub, with their eyes fixed upon the 
passing about: and, at eight o'clock, as we Portico which I occupied—formed an exact 
passed through the market-place, where was Counterpart of the festivity of the witches in 
the greatest illumination, and which of course| Macbeth. Nothing could be more odd or 
was most thronged, I did not see a single per-/more novel than the whole scene; and yet 
son drunk; nor had I observed a single quarre]|there was something in it by which I could 
through the course of the day; except, indeed, | Rot help being affected; perhaps it was the 
when some thoughtless fellow crossed the line Consciousness that all these human beings 
of the procession, and received by the way a Were my slaves; to be sure, I never saw people 
good box of the ear from the queen or one of look more happy in my life; and I believe 
her attendant dutchesses. Every body made their condition to be much more comfortable 
the same remark to me:—“Well, sir, what do than that of the labourers of Great B: itain; 
you think Mr. Wilberforce would think of the!@"4, after all, slavery, in their case, is but ano- 
state of the negroes, if he could see this scene?” {ther name for servitude, now that no more ne- 
and certainly, to judge by this one specimen, |8T0es can be forcibly carried away from Atri- 
of all.beings that I have yet seen, these were|2, and subjected to the horrors of the voyage, 
the happiest. As we were passing to our boat, and of the seasoning after their arrival: but 
through the market-place, suddenly we saw/Still | had already experienced, in the morning, 
Miss Edwards dart out of the crowd, and seize that Juliet was wrong in saying, “What's in a 
the captain’s arm.—‘Captain! captain! cried/name?” For soon after my reaching the lodg- 
she, for the love of heaven, only look at the|mg-house at Savannah la Mar, a remarkably 
red lights! Old iron hoops, nothing but old iron |Clean-looking negro lad presented himself with 
hoops, I declare! Well! for my part!” and some water and a towel; I concluded him tobe- 
then, with a contemptuous toss of her head, |!ong to the inn; and, on my returning the towel, 
away frisked Miss Edwards triumphantly.’— as he found that I took no notice ot him, he at 
p. 59. : jlength ventured to introduce himself, by say- 
Mr. Lewis was rowed next morning to!i?g,—“Massa not know me; me your slave!” — 
Savannah la Mar. where he found his trus-/2"4 really the sound made me feel a pang at 
tee and a whole cavalcade waiting to con-|the heart. The lad appeared all gayety and 
duct him to his own mansion-house of Corn-|,£004-humour, and his whole countenance ex- 
wall. The road was excellent, and he had ‘pressed anxiety to recommend himself to my 
only five miles to travel in the curricle which |®0tice; but the word “slave” seemed to imply, 
had been prepared for him. As to the ne-|"hat, although he did feel pleasure then in 
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serving me, if he had detested me he must half to the wandering higglers, or at Savannah 
have served me still. I really felt quite humi-,la Mar, in exchange for spirits; and then, at 
liated at the moment, and was tempted to tell|the end of the week, they find themselves en- 
him,—“Do not say that again; say that you/tirely unprovided with food, and come to bega 
are my negro, but do not call yourself my| supply from the master’s storehouse.’—p. 83. 
slave.” Emancipation will, of course, bring per- 
What follows is dated some days later—| fect prudence in its train; or if it fails to do 
after a grand feast given in honour of his|so, the employer of the free-labourer will 
arrival. ino doubt grant the ‘supplies’ we have been 
‘It was particularly agreeable to me to ob-/reading about, just as freely as he has 
serve, as a proof of the good treatment which|hitherto done in his capacity of ‘master.’ 
they had experienced, so many old servants of | We copy what follows from the entry of 
the family, many of whom had been born on the 16th of January:— 
the estate, and who, though turned of sixty| ‘I never witnessed on the stage a scene so 
and seventy, were still strong, healthy,| picturesque as a negro village. 1 walked 
and cheerful. Many manumitted negroes,| through my own to-day, and visited the houses 
also, came from other parts of the country on|of the drivers, and other principal persons; 
hearing of my arrival, because, as they said, and if I were to decide according to my own 
—“if they did not come to see massa, they|taste, | should infinitely have preferred their 
were afraid that it would look ungrateful, andas) habitations to my own. Each hovse is sur- 
if they cared no longerabout him and Cornwall, rounded by a separate garden, and the whole 
now that they were free.” So they stayed two village is intersected by lanes, bordered with 
or three days on the estate, coming up to the/all kinds of sweet-smelling and flowering- 


house for their dinners, and going to sleep at 
night among their triends in their own former 
habitations, the negro huts; and when they 
went away, they assured me _ that nothing 
should prevent their coming back to bid me 
farewell, before I leftthe island. All this may 
be palaver; but certainly they at least play 
their parts with such an air of truth, and 
el x and enthusiasm, that, after the cold 
hearts and repulsive manners of England, the 
contrast is infinitely agreeable. 


“Je ne vois que des yeux toujours prets a sou- 
rire.” 


‘I find it quite impossible to resist the fasci- 


plants; but not such gardens as those belonging 
to our English cottages, where a few cabbages 
and carrots just peep up and grovel upon the 
earth between hedges, in square narrow beds, 
and where the tallest tree is a gooseberry bush 
the vegetables of the negroes are all cultivated 
in their provision-grounds; those form: their 
kitchen-gardens, and these are all for ornament 
or luxury, and are filled with a profusion of 
oranges, shaddocks, cocoa-nuts, and peppers 
| of all deseriptions.’ 

Another entry says— 

‘Besides the profits arising from their super- 
| abundance of provisions, which the better sort 
lof negroes are enabled to sel] regularly once a 
week at Savannah la Mar to a considerable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nation of the conscious pleasure of pleasing; amount, they keep a large stock of poultry, 
and my own heart, which I have so long been|and pigs without number; which latter cost 
obliged to keep closed, seems to expand itself their owners but little, though they cost me a 
again in the sunshine of the kind looks and! great deal; for they generally make their wav 
words which meet me at every turn, and seem) into the cane-pieces, and sometimes eat me up 
to wait fur mine as anxiously as if they were|a hogshead of sugar in the course of the 
so many diamonds | morning.’ 
‘It is now one in the morning, and 1 hear); And again he tells us:— 
them still shouting and singing.’—Lewis, p.; The negro-houses are composed of wattles 


60-63. 

The noisy festival gave Mr. Lewis a vio- 
lent headache, and it was late in the next 
day (Saturday) before he could muster 
nerve for a little excursion in his curricle. 
In the course of his evening drive, among 
other melancholy things that he details, he 
‘met the negroes returning from the mountains 
with baskets of provisions sufficient to last 
them for the week.—By law (he adds) they are 
only allowed every other Saturday for the pur- 
pose of cultivating their own grounds, which 
indeed is sufficient; but by giving them every 
alternate Saturday into the bargain, it enables 
them to perform their task with so much ease 
as almost converts it into an amusement; and 
the frequent visiting their grounds makes 
them grow habitually as much attached to 
them as they are to their houses and gardens. 
It is also advisable for them tobring home only 
a week's provisions at a time, rather than a 
fortnight’s; for they are so thoughtless and im- 
provident, that when they find themselves in 

session of a larger supply than is requisite 
or their immediate occasions, they will sell 


‘ 


}on the outside, with rafters of sweet-wood, and 
jare well plastered within and whitewashed; 
they consist of two chambers, one for cooking 
| and the other for sleeping, and are, in general, 
well-farnished with chairs, tables, &c., and | 
saw none without a four-post bedstead, and 
plenty of bedclothes; for, in spite of the warmth 
of the climate, when the sun is not above the 
horizon the negro always feels very chilly. 1 
am assured that many of my slaves are very 
rich (and their property is inviolable,) and 
that they are never without salt provisions, 
|porter, and even wine, to entertain their 
jfriends and their visiters from the bay or 
the mountains. As I passed through their 
grounds, many little requests were preferred 
to me: one wanted an additional supply of 
lime for the whitewashing of his house; ano- 
ther was building a new house for a superan- 
nuated wife (for they have all so much decen- 
cy as so call their sexual attachments by a 
conjugal name,) and wanted a little assistance 
towards the finishing it; a third requested a 
new axe to work with; and several entreated 
me to negotiate the purchase of some relation 
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or friend belonging to another estate, and with 
whom they were anxious to be re-united: but 
all their requests were tor additional indulgen- 
ces; not one complained of ill-treatment, hun- 
ger, or over-woik. —Leis, pp- Lio, Lil. 

‘hese horrible siatemeuts are but too 
well confirmed, filleen years aiterwards, 
by the testimony of Mrs. Carmichael, 
whose husband was a planter of St. Vin- 
cent’s, but evidently in a much poorer way 
as to pecuniary means than Mr. Lewis:— 

‘every feild negro has two pounds of excel- 
lent salt fish served out weekiy, and head peo-| 
ple have tour pounds. A pound and a haif is 
allowed for every child, trom the day of its 
birth until twelve years of age, when full al- 
lowance is given. ‘his is the most favourite! 
tuod of the negro, and they preier it to salt 
beel or pork, a smail piece oi which they relish 
Ocr @sivbally ° 

“Lhe irui trees upon an estate are, by com- 
mon consent, the perquisile of 
‘The West lidian islands differ 


the negrvues be- 
longing to it. 
as to their productiveness in fruit, but, gene- 
rally speaking, thee a 

fruits, according to their s¢ 
every property the bh 
ble sum by the sale oi ine trun 

“There is not one slave up 
Cannot raise an abunaance ol irulls, 
vegetables—tar more than he can use 
own consumpuion. The 
their grounds fully stocked; 
are lazy, and will not work their grounds to 
the extent that th “Vv might do; While runaways 
do not work at all, either for their masters o1 
themselves, and live by plundering the provi- 
sion-grounds of industrious negroes. ‘There 
is not an instance of a negro who works well} 
for his owner, who has not his provision-| 
grounds in the greatest order, and tull of all 
sorts of supplies, both for himself and the mar-| 
ket. Every individual has his own ground, 
and every mother has a fixed portion more for 
each child, 

“There are few estates which are not situate} 
in the vicinity of some river. These streams} 
abound in mullet, cray-fish—resembling a 
small lobster—eels, and mud fish. The ne-! 
groes are not prevented from having the full| 
benefit of fishing; and I have many a time 
paid a slave eighteen pence for fresh-water} 
fish, which he had caught and brought to town} 
during the two hours allotted for his dinner. | 
once asked a negro who brought me some mul-| 
let in this way, how he managed to have any-} 
thing to eat and catch fish also? He imme-} 
diately informed me, “he wife cook a victual, 
no him;” at the same time apparently astonish- 
ed at my supposing that he could be so silly as 
not to have a wife to cook for him. 

‘When I say that any industrious negro may 
save 30/. sterling yearly with ease, I really 
mean save; for, besides this, he will purchase} 
all those little articles he requires,—candles, 
soap, now and then salt pork and beef, &c.,| 
besides plenty of fine dresses for himself, his} 
wife or wives, and children; for good negroes} 
have no small pride in dressing their family, 
as they call it “handsome.” '"—Carmichael, vol 
i. p. 179. 

e may place beside these extracts a 
scrap from the second journalof Mr. Lewis. 
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“Feb. 17, 1817.—Some of the free people of 
colour possess slaves, cattle, and other property 
leit them by their fathers, and are in good cir- 
cumstances; but few of them are indusirious 


enough to increase their possessions by any ho- 


rest exXerlions ol their own. As to the jree 
blacks, hey are aimost uniformly lazy and um- 
provident, most ol them hail-starved, and only 
anxious to live irom hand to mouth. Some 
lounge about the highways with pedlar-boxes, 
stocked with various worthless baubles; others 
keep miserable stalls provided with rancid bat- 
ter, damaged salt-pork, and other such arti- 
cles: and these they are always willing to ex- 
change lor stolen rum and sugar, which they 
secreuly tempt the hegroes to piller from their 
proprietors; but few of them ever make the ex- 
eruion of earning their livelihood creditably. 
Even those who profess to be tailors, carpen- 
teis, or coopers, are tor the most part careiess, 
drunken, and dissipated, and never take pains 
sufiicient to attain any dexterity in their trade. 
As to a tree negro hiring himself out for plan- 
iation labour, no instance of such a thing was 
ever known in Jamaica, and probably no price, 
however great, would be cousidered by them 
as a suflicient tempiation.”—Lewis, pp. 347, 
oad 

We proceed to a few details as to the ac- 
comimodations and modes of lie usual in 
1816 (Mrs. Carmichael’s picture of 1830 is a 
very dilierent one) among the West India 
planters themselves:— 

A man must be destitute of every spark of 
hospitality, and have had “Caucasus horrens” 
lor his great-grandmother, if he can resist giv- 
ing dinners 1m a country where Nature seems 
to have set up a superior kind of “London 
Pavern” of her own. ‘They who are possess- 
ed by the “ciborum ambitiosa fames, et laute 
gloria mense,” ought to ship themselves off 
ior Jamaica out of hand; and even the lord 
mayor himself need not blush to give his alder- 
men such a dinner as is placed on my table, 
even when I dine alone. Landand sea turtle, 
quails, snipes, plovers, and pigeons and doves 
of all descripions—ot which the ring-tail has 
been allowed to rank with the most exquisite 
of the winged species, by epicures of such dis- 
unction, that their opimion almost carries with 
it the weight of a law,—excellent pork, barbi- 
cued pigs, pepperpots, with numberless other 
excellent dishes, form the ordinary fare; while 
the poultry is so large and fine, that if the Dra- 
gon of Wantley found “houses and churches 
to be geese and turkeys” in England he would 
mistake the geese and turkeys for houses and 
churches here. 

“As to fish, it is only to be wished that their 
names equalled their tesh in taste; for it must 
be owned, that nothing can be less tempting 
than the sounds of Jew-tish, hog-fish, mud-fish, 
snappers; god-dammies, groupas, and grunts! | 
never sit down to table without wishing for the 
company of Queen Atygatis of Scythia, who was 
so particularly fond of fish, that she prohibited 
all her subjects from eating it on pain of death, 
through fear that there might not be enough 
left for her majesty.”—Lewis, pp. 100, 101. 

Mr. Lewis thus describes Cornwall 
House and its environs: 

“It is ot wood, partly raised upon pillars; it 
consists of a single floor: a long gallery, called 
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a piazza, terminated at each end by a square 
room, runs the whole length of the house. On 
each side of the piazza is a range of bed-rooms 
and the porticoes of the two tronts jorm two 
more rooms, With balustrades, and flights oi 
steps descending to the lawn. The whole 
house is virandoed. with shifting Venetian 
blinds to admit air; except that one of the end 
rooms has sash-windows--on account of th 
rains, Which when they arrive are so heavy, 
and shift with the wind so suddenly from the 
one side to the other, that all the blinds are 
obliged to be kept closed; consequently, the 
whole house is in total darkness during th 
continuance, except the single sash-windowed 
room. ‘There is nothing uaderneath except ¢ 
few store-rooms and a kind of waiting hal); for 
none of the domestic negroes sleep in tl 
house, all going home at night to their r 

tive cottages and famili 

“Cornwall House = 
flat; and the works are built in its immedia 
neighbourhood, tor the convenience of the! 
being the more under the agent's personal 
Spection (a point of material consequence wiih 
them all, but more particularly for the hospital.) 
This dead flat is only ornamented with a few 
scattered breadiruit and cotton trees, a grove 
of mangoes, and the branch of a small river, 
which turns the mill. Several of these build 
ings are ugly enough; but the shops of the 
cooper, carpenter, and blacksmith, some of the 
trees in their vicinity, and the negro-huts em- 
bowered in shrubberies, and groves of oranges, 
plantains, cocoas, and pepper-trees, would be 
reckoned picturesque in the most ornamented 
grounds. A large spreading tamarind fronts 
me at this moment, and overshadows the sta- 
bles, which are formed of open wickerwork; 
and an orange-tree, loaded with fruit, grows 
against the window at which I am writing 

“On three sides of the landscape the pros- 
pect is bounded by lofty purple mountains; and 
the variety of occupations going on all around 
me, and at the same time, give an inconceiva- 
ble air of life and animation to the whole scene, 
especially as all those occupations look clean 
—even those which in England look dirty. 
All the tradespeople are dressed either in 
white jackets and trousers, or with stripes of 
red and sky-blue. One band of negroes are 
earrying the ripe canes on their heads to the 
mill; another set are conveying away the ¢rash, 
after the juice has been extracted; flocks of 
turkeys are sheltering from the heat under the 
trees; the river is filled with ducks and geese; 
the coopers and carpenters are employed about 
the puncheons; carts, drawn some by six, 
others by eight oxen, are bringing loads of In- 
dian corn from the fields; the black children 
are employed in gathering it into the granary, 
and in quarrelling with pigs as black as them- 
selves, who are equally busy in stealing the 
corn whenever the children are looking an- 
other way: in short, a plantation possesses al] 
the movement and interest of a farm, without 
its dung, and its stench, and its dirty accompa- 
nhiments.” 

“Certainly, as far as I can as yet judge, if | 
were now standing on the banks of Virgil’s 
Lethe, with a goblet of the waters of oblivion 
im my hand, and asked whether I chose to en- 
ter life anew as an English labourer ora Ja 


maica negro, I should have no hesitation in 
preferring the latter. For myself, it appears 
to me almost worth surrendering the luxuries 
and pleasures of Great Britian, for the single 
pleasure of being surrounded with beings who 
ire always laughing and singing, and who 
seem to perform their work with so much non- 
chalance, taking up their baskets as if it were 
perfectly optional whether they took them up 
or leit them there; sauntering along with their 
hands dangling; stopping to chat with every 
one they meet; or if they meet no one, stand- 
ing still to look round, and examine whether 
there is nothing to be seen that can amuse 
hem, so that I can hardly persuade myself that 
t is really werk that they are about. The ne- 
ero might well say, on his arrival in England 
sa,in England everything work!” for 

ap] rs to Work at all. 
ne part of their bu- 
ress very laborious, the digging holes for re- 
iving the cane-plants, ana which | have not 
S yet seen; Dut this does not occ upy above a 
month (I believe) at the utmost, at two periods 
ithe year; and on my estate this service 1s 
‘hieily pertormed by extra negroes, hired for 

» purpose; which, although equally hard on 

» hired negroes (called a jobbing gang.) at 

st relieves my own, and after all, puts even 
the former on much the same fooung with 
English day-labourers.” 

The following passage may at first sight 
look like joking on a solemn subject; but we 
believe it will, on consideration, be felt to 
be only the conventional disguise of senti- 
ments which all men must respect. 

“It L could be contented to dive in Jamacia, I 
am still more certain, that it is the only agree- 
able place for me to die in; for I have got a fa- 
mily mausoleum, which looks for all the world 
like the theatrical representation of the “tomb 
of all the Capulets.” Its outside is most plen- 
tifully decorated “with sculptured stones,”— 


“Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones.” 


Within is a tomb of the purest white marble, 
raised on a platform of ebony; the building, 
which is surmounted by a statue of Time, 
with his seythe and hour-glass, stands in the 
very heart of an orange grove, now in tull 
bearing; and the whole scene this morning 
looked so cool, so tranquil, and so gay, and is 
so perfectly divested of all vestiges of dissolu- 
tion, that the sight of it quite gave me an ap- 
petite for being buried. It is a matter of per- 
tect indiflerence to me what becomes of this 
little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall 
have “shuffled off this mortal coil;” or else I 
should certainly follow my grandfather’s ex- 
ample, and, die where I might, order my body 
to be sent over for burial to Cornwall; for I 
never yet saw a place where one could lie 
down more comfortably to listen for the last 
trum] et.” ; 

W hat follows is one of the last entries in 
the first of Mr. Lewis’s note books:— 

“The Reporter of the African Institution 
asserts, in a late pamphlet, that in the West 
Indies the breeding system is to this day dis- 
couraged, and that the planters are still indif- 
ferent to the preservation of their present 
stock of negroes, from their confidence of get- 
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ting fresh supplies from Africa. 
the negroes in Jamaica are by no means ol 
this Reporter’s opinion, but are thoroughly 
sensible of their intrinsic value in the eves ot 
the proppietor. On my arrival, every woman 
who had a child held it up to show me, exclaim- 
ing, “See, massa, see! here nice new neger me 
bring for work for massa; and those who had 
more than one did not fail to boast of the num- 


ber, and make it a claim to the greater merit! 


itthme. Last week, an old watchman was 
lwought home from the mountains almost dead 
with fever; he would neither move, nor “ak, 
hor notice any one for several days. For two 
nights, | sent him soup from my own table 
but he could not even taste it, and always gave 
it to his daughter On the third evening, 
there happened to be no soup at dinner, and | 
other food instead; but old C 
heen accustomed to see the soup arrive, and 


W 


SD 


udjoe 


sent 


the disappointment made him tancy himself |) 


hungry, and that he could have eaten the soup 
if it had been brought as usual: accordin 
when-l visited him the next morning, he bade 
the doctoress tell me that massa had sent him 
ne soup the night before. ‘This was the first 
notice that he had ever taken of me. I promis- 
ed that some soup should be ordered tor him 
on purpose thatevening. Could he fancy any 
thing to eat then?—“Milk! milk!’ So milk 
was sent to him, and he drank two full cala 
bashes of it. I then tried him with an 
which he also got down; and at night, by spoon 
fuls at a time, he finished the whole basin ot 
soup; but when [ next came to see him, and he 
wished to thank me, the words in which he 
thought he could comprise most gratitude were 
bidding the doctoress tell me he would do his 
best not to die yet; he promised to fight hard 
for it. He is now quite out of danger, and 
seems really to be grateful. When he was 
too weak to speak, on my leaving the room he 
would drag his hand to his mouth with difli- 
eulty, and kiss it three or four 
farewell; and once, when 
tioned his having charged her to tell me that 
he owed his recovery to the good food that I 
had sent him, he added, “And him kind words 
too, massa; kind words do neger much good 
much as good food.” In my visits to the old 
man, I observed a young woman nursing him 
with an infant in her arms, which (as they told 
me) was her own, by Crdjoe. | therefore sup- 
vosed her to be his wife: but I found that she 
abe to a brown man in the mountains: 
and that Cudjoe hired her from her master, at 
the rate of thirty pounds a year! 

“I hope this fact will convinee the African 
Reporter, that it is possible for some of this 
“oppressed race of human beings’—*‘of these 
our most unfortunate fellow-creatures,’’—to en- 
joy at least some of the luxuries of civilized so- 
ciety; and I doubt whether even Mr. Wilber 
force himself, with all his benevolence, would 
not allow a negro to be quite rich enough, 
who can afford to pay thirty pounds a year for 
the hire of a kept mistress.”-—Lewis, p. 217- 
219 

The mention of negro sicknesses in the} 
above passage reminds us of an amusing | 
story told by Mrs. Carmichael, and which 
we must quote:— 

‘We were better situated at Laurel-Hill than 


lV 


eCzs, 


the doctoress men- 


Certainly 


had |} 


lown 


times to bid me} 


jmost planters, as regarded the sick list, because 
Dr. C. lived upon the estate; but notwithstand- 
ing this, they sometimes were cunning enough 
io bafile massa, misses, and the doctor too. Let 
one instance suffice:—one woman C., came per- 
vetually up, morning after morning, to the 
loctor; her pulse was good, her skin cool, not 
the least appearance of sickness about her, ex- 
‘epting her tongue—and that tongue certainly 
the doctor, for such a tongue he 
iad never either read of or seen, Every morn- 
it was of a perfectly different colour; all the 
browns, greens, and shades of white had been 
exhausted, when, to the horror of the doctor, a 
perfectly bright blue tongue was thrust out. 
He was now convinced how matters stood; so 
aking a wet clean towel, he told her to put 
mut her tungue: she rather objected to this or- 
deal, but the doctor insisted upon it; and hav- 
ing washed the dye off, C. showed as clean and 
althy a t as possible, and for a good 
'while after she did not skulk from work, for the 
rood negroes quizzed her unmercifully. Many 
uch cases are continually occurring on every 
It ought to be remarked, that skulkers 
never appear on a Sunday, holiday, or on their 
iy; or, if skulking the day before they 
uniformily recover on those days.’-—Carmt- 
wel, vol. 1 Pp 202—+4. 

Had we been treating ina serious man 
ner, of the great subject to which this sen- 
sible woman’s work refers, we should have 
made much more use of her interesting 
and instructive volumes, which, describing 
things much more recently than Mr. Lewis’s 
Diaries, would of course carry more imme- 
diate weight with them. But, as we said at 
starting, there is now no practical good to be 
expected trom the expositions ofa thousand 
witnesses. Jacta est alea. We theretore 
apologize to Mrs. Carmichael for dismissing 
her labours with a notice extremely inade- 
quate to their merits. 

The good-natured Lewis made it his busi- 
ness to converse freely with his negroes, 
and nothing can be more interesting than 
the accounts of their native African super- 
stitions, which he jotsdown from their own 
lips—his stories of their duppy, or ghosts, 
in particular: but we shall stick to prosaic 
realities. Nay. of the numberless highly- 
amusing stories of actual Jamaica life, in- 
troduced in the course of his volume, we 
shall content ourselves with one specimen 
—-namely, the adventurous career of a cer- 
tain (happily so called) Plato, a ranaway 
negro, captain of a troop of banditti, esta- 
blished among the Moreland mountains, 
at no great distance from the plantation of 
Cornwall:-- 

‘He robbed very often, and murdered occa- 
sionally; but gallantry was his everyday occu- 
pation. Indeed, being a remarkably tall, athletic 
voung fellow, among the beauties of his own 
complexion he found but few Lueretias; and 
his retreat in the mountain was as well furnish- 
ed as the harem of Constantinople. Every 
handsome negress who had the slightest cause 
of complaint against her master took the first 
opportunity of eloping to join Ptato, where she 
found freedom, protection, and unbounded ge- 
nerosity; for he spared no pains to secure their 
affections by gratifying their vanity. Indeed, 
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no Creole lady could venture out on a visit, 
without running the risk of having her band- 
box run away with by Plato for the decoration 
of his sultanas; and if the maid who carried 
the bandbox happened to be well-looking, he 
ran away with the maid as well as the band- 


box. Every endeavour to seize this despera-) 
do was long in vain: a large reward was put 


upon his head, but no negro da _d to approact: 
him; for, besides his acknowledged coura7e, 
he was a professor of Obi, and had threatened 
that whoever dared to lay a finger upon him 
should saffer spiritual torments, as well as be 
physically shot through the head. 

‘Unluckily for Plato, ram was an article 
with him of the first necessity; the look-out, 
which was kept for him, was too vigilant to 
admit of his purchasing spirituous liquors for 
himself; and once, when for that purpose he 
had ventured intothe neighbourhood of Mon- 
tego Bay, he was recognised by a slave, who 
immediately gave the alarm. Unfortunately 
for this poor fellow, whose name was Tafly, at 
that moment all his companions happened to 
be out of hearing; and, after the first moment's 
alarm, finding that no one approached, the ex- 
asperated robber rushed upon him, and lifted 
the bill-hook with which he was armed, forthe 
purpose of cleaving his skull. ‘Taily fled for 
it; but Plato was the younger, the stronger, and 
the swifter of the two, and gained upon him 
every moment. Tafly, however, on the other 
hand, possessed that one quality by which, ac- 
cording to the fable, the cat was enabled to save 
herself from the hounds, when the fox, with 
his thousand tricks, was caught by them. He 
was an admirable climber, an art in which 
Plato possessed no skill; and a bread-nut tree, 
which is remarkably difficult of ascent, pre- 
senting itself before him, in a few moments 
Taffy was bawling for help from the very top 
of it. To reach him was impossible for his 
enemy; but still his destruction was hard at 
hand; for Plato began to hack the tree with his 
bill, and it was evident that a very short space 
of time would be sufficient to level it with the 
ground. In this dilemma, Taffy had nothing 
for it, but to break off the branches near him; 
and he contrived to pelt these se dexterously at 
the head of his assailant, that he fairly kept 
him at bay till his cries at length reached the 
ears of his companions, and their approach 
compelled the banditti-captain once more to 
seek safety among the mountains. 

‘After this Plato no longer dared to approach 
Montego town; but still spirits must be had:— 
how was he to obtain them? There was an 
old watchman on the outskirts of the estate of 
Canaan, with whom he had contracted an ac- 
quaintance, and frequently had passed the 
night in his hut; the old man having been 
equally induced by his presents and by dread 
of his corporeal strength and supposed super- 
natural power, to profess the warmest attach- 
ment to the interests of his terrible friend. To 
this man at length Plato resolved to intrust 
himself; he gave him money to purchase spi- 
rits, and appointed a particular day when he 
would come to receive them. The reward 


\friends at Canaan for whose use it was intend- 
ed, and adyised them to take the opportunity of 
obtaining the reward. 

‘The two negroes posted themselves in pro- 
iper time near the watchman’s hut. Most un- 
jwisely, instead of sending down some of his 
rang, they saw Plato, in his full contidence in 
ihe friendship of his confidant, arrive himself 
jand enter the cabin; but so great was their 

ilarm at seeing this dreadful personage, that 
they remained in their concealment, nor dared 
to ake an attempt at seizing him. The spi- 
rits were delivered to the robber: he might 
jhave retired with thein unmolested; but, in lis 
jrashness and his eagerness to taste the liquor, 
jof which he had so long been deprived, he 
opened the flagon, and swallowed draught after 
draught, till he sunk upon the ground in a 
state of complete insensibility. ‘The watchman 
ijthen summoned the two negroes from their 
concealment, who bound his arms, and con- 
veyed him to Montego Bay, where he was im- 
mediately sentenced to execution. He died 
most heroically; kept up the terrors of his im- 
posture to his last moment; teld the magis- 
trates who condemned him that his death 
should be revenged by a storm, which would 
lay waste the whole island, that year; and, 
when his negro jailer was binding bim to the 
stake at which he was destined to suffer, he as- 
sured him that he should not live long to tr- 
umph jn his death, for that he had taken good 
care to Obeah him before his quitting the pri- 
son. It certainly did happen, strangely enough, 
that, before the year was over, the most violent 
storm took place ever known in Jamaica; and 
as to the jailer, his imagination was so forcibly 
struck by the threats of the dying man, that, 
although every care was taken of him, the 
power of medicine exhausted, and even a voy- 
age to America undertaken, in hopes that a 
change of scene might change the course of 
his ideas, still from the moment of Plato's 
death, he gradually pined and withered away, 
and finally expired before the completion of the 
twelvemonth.’'—Lewis, pp. 58—94 

We must now draw to a conclusion. Mr. 
Lewis returned to England in 1816, but 
went back to Jamaica the following vear; 
and he left the West Indies after his second, 
as alter his first visit, fully convineed that 
from the time when the slave-trade ceased, 
the interest of the planters themselves, to 
say nothing of humanity, was sufficient to 
insure for the negroes, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, good treatment in every essential 
respect. He will not, however, leave the 
jsubject without expressing his conviction 
jthat no proprietor could be perfectly sure of 
jhis instructions being carried into full etlect 
junless he occasionally visited his posses- 
sions in person; and he gives the tollowing 
striking testimony from the experience ol 
his own people on Cornwall:— 

‘My father was one of the inost humane and 
} generous persons that ever existed; there was 
jno indulgence which he ever denied his ne- 
|groes, and his letters were filled with the most 
labsolute injunctions for their good treatment. 


placed upon the robber’s head was more than | When his estates became mine, the one upon 
either gratitude or terror could counterbalance; | which I am now residing was managed by an 
and on the same day when the watchman set|attorney, considerably advanced in years, who 
out to purchase the rum, he apprised two of his'had been long in our employment, and who 
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bore the highest character for probity and hu-;them every encouragement to repose confidence 
manity. He was both attorney agd overseer;|in me; and I have umformly found all those, 
and it was a particular recommendation to me/upon whom any relianee can be placed, unite 
that he lived in my own house, and therefore|in praising the humanity of their present su- 
had my slaves so immediately under his eye,|perintendent. Instantly on his arrival, he took 
that it was impossible for any subaltern to mis-|the whole power of punishment into his own 
use them without his knowledge. His letters|}hands: he forbade the slightest interference in 
to me expressed the greatest anxiety and atten-|this respect of any person whatever on the es- 
tion respecting the welfare and comfort of the|tate, white or black; nor have I been able to 
slaves;—so much so, indeed, that when I detail- find as yet any one negro who has any charge 
ed his mode of management to Lord Holland, jot harsh treatment to bring against him. How- 
he observed, “that if he did all that was men-jever, having been already so grossly deceived, 
tioned in his letters, he did as much as could|I will never again place implicit confidence in 
possibly be expected or wished from an attor-jany person whatever in a matter of such im- 
ney;” and on parting r with his own, Lord Hol-| ; 
land was induced to take mine to manage his] In all this we find nothing to wonder at. 
estates, which are in the immediate neighbour-| Absenteeism all the world over is the great- 
bwood of Cornwall. This man died about twolest of evils that can befall a labouring popu- 
years ago, and since my arrival, | happened to} |; ition; and it is impossible not to admit that 
hear, that during his management a remarka-|if the West India proprietors had generally 
bly fine young pen-keeper, named Richard, |visited their estates in person, and endeared 
(the brother of my intelligent carpenter, John themselves, as Lewis did, to their depen- 
Fuller,) had ran away several times to the dents, it would have been a hard matter in- 
mountains. I had taken occasion to let the deed —— the fan = s, backed by all the 
brothers know, between jest and earnest, that I liberals, and all the ‘ast India sucar-deal- 
was aware of Richard’s misconduct; and atler oo consume ite kee ruin. These ad- 
length, one morning, John, while he blamed missions, however, in no respect touch the 
his brother’s running away, let fall, that he had real national question as to the West In- 
some excuse in the extreme ill-usage which he|dies. ‘The proprietors there were no worse 
had received from one of the book-keepers,|than many hundreds of the English and 
who “had had a spite against him.” The hint/Scotch, many thousands of their Irish com- 
alarmed me; I followed it, and nothing could|peers; and we only hope these latter per- 
equal my anger and surprise at learning the |sonages will at length take warning by what 
whole truth. has befallen the extravagantly abused, 
‘It seems, that while I fancied my attorney to »/ though not guiltless colonists. It is most 
be resident on Cornwall, he was, in fact, gene-|lamentable to observe the extent to which 
rally attending to a property of his own, or\aristocratical emigration is at this particu- 
looking after estates of which also he had the |lar time going. Ww e happen to know that 
management in distant parts of the island.|the letters of credit granted to English con- 
During his absence, an overseer of hisown ap-|tinental travellers by the two “principal 
pointing, without my knowledge, was left in/banking-houses in the west end of London, 
absolute possession of his power, which he|exceed this year, both in number and value, 
abused to such a degree, that almost every |by more than a half, those of any preceding 
slave of respectability on the estate was com-|year! 
pelled to become a runaway. The property! There are so many verses in Mr. Lewis’s 
wag nearly ruined, and absolutely in a state of volume, that we ought not perhaps to close 
rebellion; and at length he committed an act/our article without another specimen of 
of such severity, that the negroes, one and all,|them. Take, then, one of the shortest: 
fled to Savannah la Mar, and threw themselves | 
upon the protection of the magistrates, who 
immediately came over to Cornwall, investi-|‘Ne’er were the zephyrs known disclosing 
gated the complaint, and nor, at length, the| More sweets than when in Tempe’s shades 
attorney, who had known frequent instances of be y waved the lilies, where reposing 
the overseer’s tyranny, had frequently rebuke “| Sat four and twe nty lovely maids. 
him for them, and had redressed the sufferers, 
but who still had dared to abuse my confidence| Those lovely maids were c called “the Hours,’ 
so grossly as to continue him in his situation,| The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept; 
upon this public exposure thought proper to And each in turn employ’d her powers 
dismiss him. Yet. while all this was going on| To guard it while her sisters slept. 
—while my negroes were groaning under the], , ee , 
iron rod of this petty tyrant—and while hopes San _emeetay piend earapnage 
public magistrature was obliged os eangericntsind (0! Long watch’d an Hour, the softest, sweetest! 
rotect them from his cruelty—my attorney!” mh. evening Hour, to shepherds dear.* 
ad the insolence and falsehood to write me} 
letters, filled with assurances of his perpetual In tones so bland he praised her beauty, 
vigilance for their welfare—of their pe ee Such melting airs his pipe could play, 
good treatment and satisfaction; nor, if I had|phe thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 
not come myself to Jamaica, in all probability! And fled in Love's embrace away. 
should Lever have had the most distant idea 
how abominably the poor creatures had been| Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded— 
misused. The wolf broke in—the lambs were slain; 
‘I have made it my business to mix as much 
as possible among the negroes, and have given *‘L’heure du berger.’ 
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And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her sisters speak their pain. 


Time flies, and still they weep; for never 
The fugitive can time restore: 
An Hour once fled, has fled for ever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more!’—p. 7. 


These are graceful stanzas—quite equal 


to any vers de societe of our time—but there - 


are more ambitious things included in this 
volume. There occurs, for example, a com- 
plete poem.o!f more than one thousand lines 
—written in the course of the voyage home- 
ward in 1816, and all in the short space of 
three days. So hasty a production may be 
expected to show abundance of errors and 
inaccuracies; yet ‘The Isle of Devils’ ap- 
pears to us, on the whole, the best poem, of 
any considerable length, that Mr. Lewis 
ever wrote. And what is his best? Why, 
certainly, in poetry, not very much:—pretty 
conceits airily tricked out in what are called 
songs; in his more elaborate eflorts melo- 
dious, skilfully-varied versitication, and here 
and there a line of such happy ease in con- 
struction, that it is sure to linger on the 
ear; but a slender command either of im- 
agery or of passion. As a poet, Lewis is to 
a Byron what a scene-painter is to a Hob- 
bima. He produces a startling grotesque 
of outline, and some grand massy contrasts 
of light and shade; but he has no notion of 
working in detail—no atmosphere, no mid- 
dle-tints to satisly a daylight spectator. The 
subject of ‘The Isle of Devils’ would, in 


, 


Lord Byron’s hands, have at least rivalled 
the effect of ‘Mantred;’ from Lewis it comes 
only in the shape of a sketchy extravagan- 
za, in which no feeling is seriously grappled 
with, and a score of magnificent situations 
are, to all intents and purposes, except that 
of filling the ear with a succession of déli- 


cious sounds, thrown away. The truth is, 
that though Sir W. Scott talks of the ‘high 
imagination’ of Lewis, it was only in his 
very first flights that he ever was able to 
maintain a really enthusiastic elevation— 
and he did so more successtully in the prose 
of ‘The Monk’ than in the best of his early 
verses. That vein was a thin one, and soon 
worked out. Had he lived, in all hkelihood, 
he would have turned in earnest to prose 
composition; and we think no reader of his 
West India Journals can doubt that, if he 
had undertaken a novel of manners in ma- 
ture age, he would have cast immeasurably 
into the shade even the happiest etlorts of 
his boyish romance. 

Mr. Lewis died at sea, on his way home 
from Jamaica, in 1818; and it may be right 
to mention that, according to Sir Walter 
Scott’s information, ‘he fell a sacrifice toa 
very strange whim—that of persisting, in 
spite of all advice, to take daily emetics asa 
preventive against sea-sickness.’ 


From the same. 


Letter to the Right Hon. Charles 


l. 
Grant, President of the Board of Con- 


eo 

| trol, on the Present State o British In- 

tercourse with China. By Charles Mar- 

joribanks, Esq. M. P., late President of 

the Select Committee in China. 1833. | 
2. Papers relating lo the ship Amherst, in 
reference to a Voyage recently underta- 
ken to the North-east Coast of China. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 1533. 
Papers relating to the Affairs of the 
East Indin Company. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 1833. 
Corrected Report of the Speeches of Sir 
George Staunton on the China Trade in 
the House of Commons, June 4 and 13, 
1833. With an Appendix. 
Observations on the China Trade, and 
on the Importance and Advantages of re- 
moving it from Canton to some other 
part of the Coast of that Empire. By 
Sir James Brabazon Urmston, late Pre- 
sident of the Select Committee. 1833. 


Tue deed is done for good or for evil. 
3y the omnipotence of the British Parlia- 
ment, the Yellow Sea, which for ages has 
been, with few exceptions, a mare clausum, 
will become, from the 22d day of April next, 
a mare liberum to all the world, the ships 
carrying convicts to Botany Bay not exclud- 
ed—which, by the way, are likely enough, 
from their favourable position, to be the 
first competitors in the field. Whether, 
through the conflicting interests of the nu- 
merous candidates for obtaining cargoes of 
tea,—and the serious disputes which are 
sure to occur with the local authorities— 
the old Chinese goose may not take alarm 
and cease to lay her golden eggs, which for 
the last hundred years and more have en- 
riched the cotters of Whitehall and Leaden- 
hall-street; or whether, in imitation of the 
‘ignorant impatience’ of the stupid man in 
the fable, the ftree-traders will decide upon 
cutting her up at once, to get hold of the 
supposed treasure within, are points that 
remain to be seen: we only hope their Eldo- 
rado dreams may not terminate in the 
‘leaden slumber’ of disappointment. 
| In taking up a measure in which the 
commercial and financial interests of the 
country are so deeply involved, our chief 
object is to send forth a warning voice to 
the mercantile community, and to show 
how little good is to be expected from that 
system of setting at defiance the Chinese 
laws and regulations, which is so strongly 
recommended by persons who ought to 
know better. It is a measure we cannot 
look upon as a party question; it is one in 
the success of which Whig and Tory are, 
or ought to be, equally interested. We 
beg leave, therefore, in the outset. distinct- 
ly to disclaim all party-feeling in any strict- 
ures we may be compelled to make, and 
ishall abstain from casting the slightest im- 
|putation of blame on the line taken by the 
ipresent cabinet. Let the result be what it 
‘may, the measure was one not sought 
|by, but forced upon, these Ministers. The 
\Duke of Wellington’s government had 
{made preparations for it, seeing that the 
‘public feeling on this point would be irre- 
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. 
sistible. From the moment, indeed, that 
the free-trade mania became the order of 
the day, the Chinese monopoly received its 
death-blow. Its condemnation was all but! 
universal; and though one of its results| 
must be that of bringing inevitable ruin to 
thousands of petty tradesmen on the banks 
ot the Thames, especially in the neighbour-! 
hood of Wapping, and of throwing myriads! 
of artizans out ef employment, yet the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets otlered 
no opposition; he is said indeed,—how truly 
we know not—to have avowed, that, al- 
though the grass would most likely grow in 
the streets, he dared not hold up a hand 
against it. Sir George Staunton, than 
whom there is not a person in this kingdom 
better acquainted with everything that re- 
lates to China, her customs, and her lan- 
guage, who had been chief of the factory, 
as well as first commissioner in the last em- 
bassy to Pekin—even he could not obtain a 
hearing in the House of Commons, but, 
while speaking on certain resolutions which 
he had proposed, was twice uncourteously 
interrupted by the Member for Southwark, 
who moved that the House be counted. 
The Directors of the East India Company 
themselves offered no opposition: they 
knew that the die was cast; and their only 
wish was to wind up their concerns, dispose 
of their eighty or ninety millions of pounds 
of tea, and break up their commercial esta- 
blishments with the least possible delay. In 
a word, we do not believe that, if the go- 
vernment had been so inclined, they had 


the power to stem the torrent. 

We certainly do not augur well of the 
change, as applied to China; but before we 
proceed to open the Sybil-leaf and pry into 
futurity, it may be right to take a cursory 
view of Mr. Marjoribanks’ ‘Letter’ to Mr. 
Grant, and of certain proceedings connect- 


ed with his name and authority. The 
claims of this gentleman to be heard cannot 
be denied or resisted. He had passed twen- 
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pointed, does not sufficiently express our 
feeling; we are surprised and grieved at the 
altered tone and sentiments which three 
short years seem to have produced; but, 
alas! the explanation is not difficult. He 
quits the presidential chair in Canton to ob- 
tain a seat in the House of Commons. He 
finds, like many others, that the people to 
whom he offered himself would have a re- 
presentative of liberal, we might not be far 
amiss in calling them radical, opinions. 
Ambition, by which many a good man has 
fallen, got the better of discretion, and Mr. 
Marjoribanks became Member tor Berwick- 
shire. The case is so common that we shall 
not blame him for this; but we must blame 
him for arrogantly and splenetically coming 
forward in 1833, to avow principles and 
opinions which are in direct contradiction 
to those he had most deliberately uttered in 
his evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1830,—opinions and 
principles which we deem to be injurious, 
were they acted upon, to the interests and 
the honour of the nation. We are ata loss 
to imagine how the residence of a year or 
two in China, as president, should have 
operated so great a change as to make the 
same person a strenuous advocate for open- 
ing the trade in 1833, who had stated to the 
Committee of 1830, that opening the trade 
would endanger its security—increase 
smuggling—raise the prices of teas—lower 
the English character, and be productive 
besides of many other evils. 

We regret to perceive, moreover, a dis- 
position to indulge in defamation. We can 
discover no reason why, in the very first 
paragraph of his ‘Letter,’ he should take 
occasion to fall foul of his ancient predeces- 
sors in China, and to represent them as 
‘persons of the most illiterate description; 
which he illustrates by an extract of a let- 
ter from them to their masters in London, 
written, as he says, in the year 1660, viz:-- 

‘We feel assured that to lose a hog would be 


ty of the best years of his life at Canton, |the vastest imprudence for a halfpenny-worth 
where, after being for along period a mem-|of tar; and we will say this, that ‘tis the part 
ber of the Select Committee, he had risen|of sound policy to be as cunning as a serpent 
to be its president in 1830. In that year he|and harmless as a dove, and not to forget that 
was examined before a Select Committee|we reckon that the Tartars and Chinese will 
of the House of Commons on the East In-|stumble at a straw, provided in contradiction 
dia Company’s affairs relating to China;|to their interests, and will jump over a moun- 
and the clear and off-hand manner in which |tain where they can catch the least advantage, 
his evidence was given—the principles of |though it be as high as the Monument.’—Let 
conciliation towards the Chinese govern- ter, p. 2. 

ment which he avowed—and the testimony} The mountain and the Monument make 
of that government which had pronounced |a very pretty alliteration for an ‘illiterate’ 
him to be ‘profoundly intelligent,’—every-| writer; and afford, at the same time, a con- 
thing concurred to give us a favovrable |vincing proof of second sight—so convineing, 
impression of the correctness of his infor-|that it would probably have removed all Dr. 
mation, and the validity of his judgment. | Johnson’s remaining doubts on that subject. 
The advice of such a person, we conceived, |Ln 1660 the letter was written; in 1666 the 
had a strong claim to be listened to by the |fire of London happened; and we faney it 
President of the Board of Control, and we | must have been several years after this that 
took up his ‘Letter under some anxiety |the ‘tall bully’ lifted its head to commemo- 
to see the exact nature of that advice, |rate the event. 

but certain that, at least, we should} The next who fall under the vituperation 


meet with a cool and dispassionate inquiry 
into the real state of the case, and the 
future prospects, under the new arrange- 
ment, of our commercial intercourse with 
China. To say we have been disap- 


of Mr. Marjoribanks are the Hong mer 
chants; a class of individuals to whom, he 
tells us, a very unmerited reputation has 
generally been attached. The letter-wri- 
ter has had, he says, the pain ‘to witness 
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some otherwise intelligent men, in evidence, times stood between him and his colleagues 
before parliamentary committees, giving to and the authorities of Canton, aye, and su 
Hong merchants the highest praise for libe-|fered most severely on his and their ac- 
rality when they are only guilty of fraud and |count. If, says one of the governor’s edicts, 
deception; he pronounces them to be ‘keen prohibiting the supercargoes from going in 
and cunning—rarely, except when prompt-|sedan-chairs, ‘they presume to oppose, Im- 
ed by self-interest, just--and, perhaps, the|mediately shall the said Hong merchants 
most accomplished lars in the world,’ If|be examined and degraded, without any 
even it were true that they are liars,—if |clemency being extended to them.’ (Pa- 
they should partake of this unfortunate|pers on the Affairs of the E. I. Company, 
frailty of their countrymen—all we can say |1831-2.) In fact. as Sir J. Urmston says, 
is, that it is the vice of the people, not of the|‘the life of a Hong merchant is any thing 
institution. But no such charges are|but anenviable one. 
brought against them by Mr. Marjoribanks| Mr. Marjoribanks himself has recorded 
in his evidence; in that of others, they are|jan instance which shows what these calum- 
highly spoken of. Mr. John Aken being|niated men are liable to suffer on account 
asked:— of their connexion with the servants of the 
‘Do you conceive that the Hong merchants! East India Company: 
are liberal in their dealings, or otherwise’—} ‘In our public consultations on the 4th in- 
Answers—‘Very liberal.’ stant, we had to record a very severe blow in- 
‘Should you place confidence in their hones- |flicted on our commerce by the imprisonment 
ty and honour?—I have every reason to believe and death of Wve Yay, the conductor of Go- 
they are honest in every respect. gua’s Hong. The cause of his unmerited mis- 
‘Did they adhere to those contracts which |fortunes was av wedly his connexion with 
they entered into?—Yes, I scarcely ever knew s, or, in other words, his steady and 
of any person ever suffering by them at al!.’— rvices as a merchant, not passive to 
China Committee, 1830. t xactions of the local authorities, and pur- 
Sir James Urmston. who was lone chief suing a line of commercial conduct indepen- 
of the factory, in ceiving his testimony to the dent of that feeling of combination which so 
character of the ‘highly respectable and ho-) generally prevails among the Chinese. The 
nourable’ Hong merchants, says—‘it would | loss of one or two more respectable merchants, 
be the height of injustice on my part, were equally innocent, would render our commercial 
I not to bear my most cordial testimony to footing altogether untenable.—Papers on Af- 
their liberal, and indeed, most generous! /@i’s ef EB. 1. Company, 1831-2 
conduct towards Europeans, which I have| We have dwelt thus much on the charac- 
had particular opportunities of knowing.’ ter of the Hong merchants, because the 
(Observations, &c.) Dr. Morrison says|‘Letter of Mr. Marjoribanks must have ex- 
‘their transactions have been marked with cited a prejudice against them in the minds 
the most perfect good faith and mutual con- of the free traders, who will nevertheless 
fidence. Sir George Staunton mentions! be compelled to deal with them, and be- 
two anecdotes of two of these merchants cause we know that the censures are un- 
that do honour to human nature—such an just.” 
instance of high-minded self-respect and in-| Mr. Marjoribanks next deals out, with no 
dependence in the one, and disinterested sparing hand, his diatribes against the go- 
generosity in the other, as are rarely met Vernment authorities at Canton, and, at the 
with in any country.* same time, visits the sins of his late ‘worthy 
But Mr. Marjoribanks has not done yet in}good masters,’ who, however, in their state 
dealing out vituperation against these most of decadence, are still able to read him a 
usefl, and, we believe, in whatever man-|lesson in return, by which if he had profited, 
ner the trade of China may hereafter be ®s 2 prudent man would not fail to have 
conducied, indispensable agents. He ex- done, his Letter to Mr. Grant would have 
hibits, most unceremoniously, and we think Worn a very diferent garb from that which 
somewhat ill-naturedly, a list of eleven of it has assumed. He accuses the officers of 
them, by name, describing some as having government of fraud, falsehood, and cor- 
been menial servants, some itinerant mer-/rupt connivance at abuses and _ offences 
chants, some shop-keepers, and half-a-do-|against the laws; that is to say, with conni- 
zen of them as bankrupts. Mr. Marjori-|Vance, as far as we can collect, at the illicit 
banks, we presume, cannot be ignorant that|!mportation of opium. ‘Here,’ says he, ‘we 
bankruptcies do sometimes occur in En-|have China and its rulers exhibited in all 
gland, and in India also, as well as inChina;|their weakness, presumption, and corrup- 
or that, in his own country, men frequently |tion, prolessing strict maxims of virtue 
rise from humble situations in life to the} which become the more strongly contrasted 
highest; that there are ‘modern instances’| With their gross immorality, affecting high 
of ministers and lord mayors,—nay—we political principle which they do not feel, 
might add,—of emperors and of kings,—jand thundering forth proclamations which 
= have sprung from very low origins. It) *We cannot omit this opportunity of referring 
as, at any rate, unnecessary, and some-|ig an afiecting anecdote which we gave many 
what invidious, to hold up by name, and at-| years ago, of one of these calumniated men, 
tempt to degrade, a whole body of honour-| which we know to be true to the letter, and the 
able and generous men, who have so many perusal of whieh we would recommend to Mr. 
| Marjoribanks, in the hope that it will reach his 
*Miscellaneous Notices on China, Part Se- heart, and make him relent.— Quarterly Review, 
vol. xvii., p. 484. 
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they never expect or wish to see obeyed.’|to be gained from the Chinese by obedience to 
(Letter.) The papers laid before parliament/|their laws and edicts, but that much may be 
ully account for all this abuse:—the gentle-| obtained by intimidation. You may have suc- 
men of the factory had, by their improper} ceeded, for the moment, in setting the govern- 
conduct, brought themselves into collison| ment at defiance, but that government has not 
with the Chinese authorities, as we shall] only taken the first opportunity to assert its 
now state. dominion, but also, with the view of making 
Mr. Baynes, when chief of the factory, you feel the consequences of disobedience, it 
took it into his head, with the knowledge,| has almost invariably deprived you of some 
and in defiance, of an old prohibitory edict,| advantages which it had either tacitly or avow- 
most rigidly adhered to at all times by the| edly yielded to friendly remonstrances.’—Pa- 
Chinese, to bring up his wife from Macao} pers on Affairs of E. I. Company, 1831-2. 
to the factory. The viceroy issued his or-| The saucy letter of the Supercargoes to 
ders through the Hong merchants, that)the viceroy, about shoulder-carriages, was 
Mrs. Baynes should forthwith be sent away.| followed up by a still more saucy act. They 
Mr. Baynes resisted it, and, in a very lack-| stuck up this notice-— . 
a-daisical epistie, pleaded the cruelty of se-| ‘Tv all whom it may concern.—In consequence 
parating husband and wile, which the Chi-| of a certain occurrence, the Select Committee 
nese answered admirably, and repeated the) who direct the affairs of an English Company, 
orders for her removal over and over again. | have in council resolved, That hereafter every 
The Hong merchants entreated the gentle-| class of persons sitting in sedan-chairs shall be 
men of the factory to obey—appealing. to| disallowed to enter the gate of the Company’s 
their own hearts on account of the situation) factory. The porter is ordered to intercept all 
in which themselves were placed. The vice-| chairs, and prevent their entering. If any per- 
roy showed much more patience than could son refuses to listen to him, both the chair and 
have been expected; but what _line do the the individual will assuredly be expelled by 
gentlemen of the factory take? why, they|force. Every one will do well not to try the 
send down to Whampo for two carronades’ experiment with his person.’'—Peperson Affairs 
and a party of men, to be brought up to| of E. I. Company, 1832. 
guard the factory against any attempt ofthe} We entirely acquit Mr. Marjoribanks of 
native authorities to enforce the observance any participation im the origin of these pe- 
of their prohibitory edict! The aflair ended,'tulant and impotent attacks carried on, in 
as might have been foreseen, in the remo-) his absence, against the constituted authori- 
val of Mrs. Baynes, and the carronades,|ties. However foolish it may appear to us 
and the party, from Canton,—Mr. Baynes| to prohibit ladies from visiting Canton, and 
himself narrowly escaping a Chinese cage.| childish not to allow the Company’s ser- 


Another cause of grievance, which led to) vants to be carried in sedan-chairs or 
as much discussion as bringing up females,| shoulder-carriages, the orders emanating 
was an edict prohibiting foreigners from|from Pekin must be obeyed; and no doubt 
coming into the factory in sedan-chairs or|/they have their reasons for issuing such 


ascending shoulder-carriages. The whole orders. If a Chinese lady should appear 
factory, with that learned Theban, Dr.) hobbling abroad with her little cramped 
Morrison, were puzzled to find out what) feet, she would be looked upon in no better 
these shoulder-carriages could mean, and,) light than that in which we regard a street- 
in a remonstrance to the viceroy, they tell) walker, and be_ insulted. he Chinese 
him they cannot suspect him of supposing) know well enough that English ladies will 
‘that a person is to be hoisted on a man’s) walk abroad, and that in Canton they would 
shoulders, or conveyed in a basket such as| most assuredly be insulted, and they can 
pigs are carried in.’ We apprehend, how- pretty well guess the consequence; in fact 
ever, that such was his excellency’s mean-| they love peace and quietness. Thenas to 
ing. Speaking of the guards in Lord Ma-| sedan-chairs, no poor on earth are more 
eartney'’s Embassy, Mr. Barrow says, ‘the| tenacious of rank and privileges than the 
soldiers were carried in open bamboo-|Chinese. Merchants (mai-mai-yin, buy- 
chairs, shoulder-height; but, seeing theling and selling men) are not privileged to 
wretched condition of the bearers, and feel-| be so carried. Young Mr. Astell, the son 
ing themselves with their feathers and their} of the eminent director, was seen parading 
firelocks some what ridiculously placed, they} in one of these chairs, on which the restric- 
got down, and insisted on carrying the Chi-| tion was promulgated anew. Practically, 
nese intheir turn.’ We think the viceroy| this restriction was certainly of little conse- 
might have conceded shoulder-carriages. | quence, and we, therefore, think the gentle- 

But systematically to disregard, disobey,| men of the factory might have passed it 


and act in defiance of the viceroy’s edicts, 
and, if necessary, apologise afterwards, is 
the doctrine we find inculeated by Mr. Lind- 
say, in his voyage up the Yellow Sea. The 
directors of the East India Company have 
other notions as to the propriety of submit- 
ting to the authorities of a country, to which 
we resort by mere csufferance for our own 
benefit. They tell their servants— 

‘It is a notion too commonly entertained and 
acted upon by you, and a by foreign 
merchants residing at Canton, that nothing is 





over without making it an intolerable 
grievance. 

But a daring outrage, of a more flagrant 
nature, was committed by the Company’s 
servants against the Chinese authorities. 
Wishing to enlarge the quay before the 
factory, as a walk or flower-garden, they 
were permitted to do so to a certain extent; 
—they far exceeded the limits allowed, and, 
according to the old adage, stretched the 
inch to anell. They were directed to con- 
fine themselves to the original grant—they 
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still persisted. Complaints were made that 
the encroachment on the river was inju- 
rious; that it interfered with a ferry; that 
by its setting the stream to the opposite 
shove, part ofa village had been inundated. 
They still went on encroaching, tili the 
good-natured viceroy, whose patience was 
enduring enough, went for a tue into the 
country, and was succeeded by a deputy- 
overnor of a temperament very ditlerent, 
from that of his principal. This officer went! 
down to the factory with a body of men, and| 
then and there abated the nuisance, but! 
took care to leave every bit of wood and} 
stone, plank and other materials, in and on 
the premises of the factory. What then did 
the committee do? They sent the factory} 
keys to the Foo-Yuen, who refused to re- 
ceive them—they published a notice in the 
name of the ‘Representatives of the British 
Nation in China,’ in the Chinese language, 
and posted it ‘in conspicuous places in Can- 
ton,’ intimating that, ‘should the evil com- 
plained of remain unremoved, ali commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries 
would be suspended on the Ist August.’ 

The Canton authorities appear to have 
treated all these proceedings with profound 
indifference; but the Foo-Yuen had taken 
his measures: he had represented their 
conduct to Pekin, and the result was an im- 
perial edict, containing eight regulations, 
which the supercargoes call new, but which 
their masters, the Court of Directors, tell 
them are little more than a repetition of 
those enacted at former periods. The sub- 
jects of them were, 1. Leaving Canton at 
the end of the season. 2. Prohibition of 
Chinese to lend money to foreigners. 3 and 
4. Prohibition of foreigners employing Chi- 
nese servants, &c. 5 and 6. Prohibiting fe- 
males and sailors, and ‘black demon slaves,’ 
—also guns and muskets—from being 
brought to Canton. 7. Captains of ships to 
carry a flag in sampan boats. 8. Provides 
for addresses and appeals both through 
Hong merchants and at the city gates. 

After all that had happened,—we think 
any impartial person would see, in these 
regulations, the moderation of the Chinese 
government; and so it appears the directors 
thought, for in their despatch they ob- 
serve— 

‘The aggression of the Foo-Yuen was cha- 
racteristic of his nation, and had the works 
which he destroyed been originally carried on 
under the sanction of the local authorities at 
Canton, his conduct would have afforded a 
strong ground for remonstrance; but when it is 
clearly shown that the works were begun with- 
out authority; that when part only was sanc- 
tioned, the whole was carried forward, and the 
edicts and proclamations pointedly prohibiting 
the measure were treated with contempt, it 
cannot be matter of astonishment that the Focal 
government of a city, in the vicinity in which 
you reside solely for the purposes of trade, (not 
under any defined treaty, but by sufferance on- 
ly,) and which government has the means of 
retaliation in its own hands, should, after the 
repeated instances in which its anthority was 
set at defiance, and very probably instigated by 
the imperial edict (which arrived at Canton on 








the day of the outrage) confirming the new re- 
gulations, have acted in the peremptory man- 
ner adopted by the Foo-Yuen on this occasion.’ 
— Papers on Affairs of E. I. Company, 1831-2. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, however, thinks difler- 
ently; and though resistance to lawful au- 
thority, where not a shadow of claim can be 
in any shape.supported, has hitherto pro- 
duced nothing but defeat and disappoint- 
ment, he advises Mr. Grant to insist upon 
demands that are utterly incompatible with 
our situation in China; and, if not conceded, 
<7 proceed inslanter to acts of direct hos- 
tulty. 

‘Let the commissioners be sent, accompanied 
by a part of the naval squadron in India; for, 
to command the slightest attention or respect 
in China, you must appear with an appro; Aate 
force; let your requisitions be such as you are 
justified in making, and be prepared to insist 
upon them if refused. This may be readily 
done by occupying, should you be compelled to 
it, one of the numerous islands in the Canton 
river, and, if necessary, seizing the forts which 
command its entrance. They have no force, 
either military or nayal, to oppose to you, that 
is not contemptible. Under such circumstances 
I feel satisfied your demands would be granted 
in a very briet period.’—Letter, p. 53. 

This charitable advice of Jetting loose the 
strong to oppress the weak, so conformable 
with the Christian precept of doing to 
others as we would have otheee do to us,— 
this humane measure, founded on the un- 
erring principles of justice—is recommended 
to the moral, religious, and high-minded 
President of the Board of Contrel!—and it 
is thus followed up in the same strain:—- 

“The best of all embassies to them are occa- 
sional visits of our ships of war, whose officers 
can readily explain the object of our merchants, 
and, when necessary, be prepared to defend 
them against violence and outrage. Lord 
Nelson well and sagaciously observed, that a 
British admiral was the best of all ambassa- 
dors, for he settled in a few hours what it took 
more accomplished erin weeks and 
months to efiect. The diplomacy which he re- 
commended will alone prove successful in Chi- 
pa and the countries which surround it. Yet 
we are gravely told by some persons—you 
must, if you will go to these countries, accom- 
modate yourselves to their customs and laws. 
In Siam, for instance, the monarch has three 
hundred wives, the first dignitary of the state 
is a white elephant, the second minister in rank 
is a white monkey. Are we to select our future 
representatives at the court of Siam from the 
Zoological Gardens, or the wagons of Mr. 
Polito’s menagerie?’— Letter, p. 62. 

Pass we by this clumsy attempt to be 
facetious, which is sadly out of place in jux- 
ta-position with advice so reprehensible, 
mol addressed to such a quarter. A British 
admiral!—why the enly one that was ever 
sent to China was Admiral Drury, who was 
foiled in his diplomacy, and beaten back in 
his boats. Mr. Marjoribanks had told the 
Committee of 1830, that he found the Chi- 
nese would have nothing to say to admirals, 
captains, or king’s officers—of course his 
present advice is that their negotiations 
should be conducted solely by the voice of 
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their cannon. We are well assured that|not atiempt to force indiscriminately into ap- 
Mr. Grant will prefer listening to the argu-| plication those principles which regulate our 
ments of the court of directors:— |commercial transactions with other countries. 
“To attempt to maintain a purely commercial} China may, in many respects, be said to stand 
intercourse such as that with China, by force|alone among the nations; not only differing, 
of arms, would, in a pecuniary point of view,/but, in many instances, diametrically opposed, 
be any thing rather than a matter of profit,|in the nature of its laws, customs, and institu- 
even if justice and humanity ceuld allow us for/tions. A @hinese, when he goes into mourn- 
a moment seriously to contemplate sucha step. ing, puts on white; the left hand they consider 
We cannot in fairness deny to China the right| the place of honour; they think it an act of un- 
which our own nation exercises as she sees fit,| becoming familiarity to uncover the head; their 
either by prohibiting, restraining, or subjecting) mariner’s compass they assert points to the 
to certain laws and regulations its commercial) south; the stomach they declare to be the seat of 
dealings with other countries. China must be! the understanding;” (Mr. Marjoribanks might 
considered free in the exercise of her affairs,| have remembered that one Matthew Prior was 
without being accountable to any other nation; of the same opinion;) “and the chief god of 
and it must be remembered that she has reject-| their idolatry 1s the devil.”—Letler, p. 50. 
ed every effort made by us, as well as by almost} Happy Mr. Grant! how much you ought 
every other European state, to form a commer-! to rejoice in having so pious and abstemi- 
cial intercourse with her upon those principles; ous a Mentor, whose twenty years’ experi- 
which govern commercial relations with other|ence kas enabled him so clearly to discri- 
countries.’— Papers on Affairs of E. I. Compa-|minate the possible from the impossible, 
ny, 1831-2. and to lay down principles so diametrically 
But Mr. Marjoribanks is almost always! opposite to each other, but which must 
at variance with himselt; to prove this, it is nevertheless govern your conduct in the 
not necessary to compare the evidence he| very ticklish business, that is about to fall 
gave belore the committee in 1830 with his| to your lot to manage! 
‘Letter’ of 1833: weneed not take any retro-| A large portion of the ‘Letter’ is employ- 
spect; the ‘Letter’ contains within itself|ed in ridiculing the absurdity of sending 
qheodant proof, that he is constantly ditfer-| king’s ambassadors to Pekin, and partieu- 
ing from himself; that he writes at random, larly the expedition of Lord Amherst, who, 
and without any fixed principles: take, for| with his commissioners, we are told, (what 
instance, where he tells Mr. Grant, that ‘it} may or may not have happened, but it is, at 
ought to be the great end and object of the| all events, quite new to us,) were ‘fed in a 
Board over which he presides,’ to mitigate} stable-yard out of buckets usually employed 
and remove the deep and distrustful appre-|in giving food to animals; the Chinese con- 
hension of the Chinese, and then thus in-|sidering, he adds, an ambassador in no 
structs him how to set about it:— other light than as a tribute-bearer. Ail 
*This will not be done by pursuing a system/this, we say, may be true; and yet in his 
of wretched subserviency to a corrupt and|evidence before the committee Mr. Marjo- 
a government; but dy acting in strict ac-|ribanks says, ‘I conceive that our charac- 
cordance with those sound principles of national) ter has been raised in public estimation in 


honour which we apply to our intercourse with| China by the conduct of Lord Amherst’s 


most other nations, but which, for some ill-de-;embassy.’ And so it was; and we can tell 
fined reason, we have never yet adopted for the| him why—it was through the firm and de- 
regulation of our connexion, either political or| termined resistance of Sir George Staun- 
commercial, with China.’—Let/er, p. 4 |ton to the threatening and afterwards insi- 

To enforce this principle, the following|dious attempts of the emperor’s ministers 
passage is no doubt added:— to prevail on them to fall down and worship 

‘It may safely be asserted, that there is no/—not merely the Great Baal himself, but 
officer of the Canton government whose hands| his representative in the shape of a yellow 
are clean, or who is not at all times ready to|skreen; and thus saving the British name 
infringe the law which it is his nominal duty| and character from disgrace, which a com- 
to uphold. Is it possible, let me ask, to apply! pliance would have entailed upon them. 
the principles which regulate our internation-| That it would have incurred disgrace, we 
al intercourse with the nations of civilized Eu-| have the authority of Mr. Marjoribanks, 
rope, to a government constituted as this is?}who tells Mr. Grant another particular 
Yet we see it constantly attempted, and by sen-| that may or may not be true: viz., ‘after 
sible men too, both in and out of parliament.’—/ attempted intimidation had failed, Lord 
Letter, p. 14. Amherst strongly urged by Mr. Ellis, the 
And so, the thing being impossible, he kind-|third commissioner communicated, } la 
ly advises Mr. Grant, in the succeeding| ment to state, to Sir George Staunton, that 
paragraph, not to attempt it; but why the|/he had made up his mind to perform the 
Chinese should be put out of the pale of na-| Ho-tew, unless he were prepared to say 
tions, because they prefer white to black,| that his doing so would be injurious to the 
and honour the left hand more than the interests of the East India Company.’ Lord 
right, we do not exactly see. We admit! Amherst, however, we must say was not 
that the worshipping the devil, charged altogether so blameable, as has been sup- 
against them, would be very naughty were! posed, in exhibiting to the Chinese as wa- 
it true, but that we have reason to believe vering conduct, when called on to decide. 
it is not. He had instructions from the secretary of 

“It is much to be desired that, in any future state, says Mr. Marjoribanks, ‘to abide by 
arrangements with respect to China, you will the precedent of Lord Macartney;’ but, ‘in 
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subsequent instructions he was told he might certainly took a very high tone in the evi- 
deviate from that precedent, if any of the dence he gave, and quoted Vattel, but was 
important objects of the embassy were like- considerably diseoncerted by the followin 
ly to be obtained by his doing so;’ and it question:—‘Are you of opinion that it toatl 
was said, he continues, ‘China is some six- be consistent with justice that the English 
teen thousand miles off; it is a semi-barba- nation should march an army of twenty 
rous country; these are mere idle ceremo-|thousand men from Canton to Pekin, mere- 
nies, unworthy of being contested with anjly because the government of China do net 
uncivilized people.’ We do not believe that }confer upon British subjects those commer- 
any such thing was said or written; but we!cial advantages to which you think they 
happen to know how Lord Amherst’s hesi-|are justly entitled?’ 
tation was occasioned. Lord Buckingham- | As Mr. Davidson is not (omitting Lord 
shire, then at the head of the Board of Con-|Clive) the only warlike evidence in support 
trol, consulted a gentleman who had been/of the new opinions of Mr. Marjoribanks, 
in Lord Macartney’s embassy, as to what|we will endeavour to supply that which, 
should be said in his letter to the emperor.;|he coulesses, ‘he really does not know.’ 
The advice given was this:—‘Tell the em-|From Canton to Pekin is one uninterrupt- 
eror of China that the king of England/ed route of about thirteen hundred miles, 
1as sent his trusty and well-beloved cousin of which four-fifths are by water, and the 
to his presence, with suitable presents, and rest by land. The Grand Canal, which 
with strict orders to appear before him, in|well deserves the name, there being no- 
all respects with regard to ceremonial, and thing in Europe to equal it, would not only 
all public marks of homage and obeisance, |furnish all manner of craft, but thousands 
as he is accustomed to do before his own|of miserable wretches to track them. In 
sovereign.’ This would have, at least,|the numerous cities, towns, and villages on 
saved our embassy from the impertinence its banks, in the public granaries, and the 
of Duke Ho, as Lord Amherst quaintly|nine-thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
styles him, and his followers. Obedience [nine grain junks, (meaning thereby the de- 
to the commands of their sovereign is, with |finite number ten thousand,) would be found 
them, the first of duties, and the Chinese |abundance of provisions to supply the troops 
are reasonable enough not to exact, from|the whole way. Nota single fortress woul 
the subjects of another sovereign, disobedi-|occur to stop their progress; the detach- 
ence to his commands. But an evil genius ments of Chinese soldiers, with their paper 
interposed in the shape for once ot Mr.|helmets, quilted petticoats, and matchliocks, 
George Rose, who denounced theadvice as| would disperse on the first charge; and a 
nonsense, and issued the following decree |few field-pieces would batter down their 
—‘leave Lord Amherst to his diseretion, city gates, and ensure the invaders against 


and let him perform the Ko-tou or not, ac-|all molestation. Nothing, in short, wou! 
cording as he may pe by the one or the|prevent them from marching in triumph 


other.” Thus was Lord Amherst thrown | into the royal palace of Pekin—wnless, asa 
upon the wide sea of discretion; but he had last chance of saving the country, the go- 
a steady pilot in Sir George Staunton, a|vernment might be induced to break down 
entleman who, with great mildness. ur-|the banks of the Grand Canal, which is fed 
anity, and benevolence of dispositien,|by the waters of many large rivers from 
unites an independence and firmness of cha-|the west, whose’currents flow gently along 
racter, not to be shaken by personal threats, |it and are disposed of at its two extremities. 
to which he specially was subjected on this;In such a case, the overwhelming torrent 
occasion; and by his skill and decision the |;would overflow, not thousands, nor tens of 
ambassador’s bark escaped from founder- thousands, but, millions of acres, and sweep 
ing on the rocks of degradation. laway, in one general ruin, whole families 
The reprehensible advice which isrepeat- with their habitations, their cattle, and the 
ed more than once in the ‘Letter’ to the Pre- most valuable products of the land— 
sident of the Board of Control is also, we ‘Exspatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos, 
are sorry, but not much surprised to see,|Cymque satis arbusta simul pecudesque, vi- 
urged in evidence before the Committee, | " rosque, 
Sp sthes persons—namely,—that of sending Tectagve, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sa- 
ships of war to intimidate, and, if necessa-| olinness 
ry, to attack—to seize upon Chinese terri- ea ; ’ 
tory. Lord Clive has been quoted as say-| But supposing this summary proceeding 
ing, he would march to Pekin with ten |not to be resorted to—if it be asked what 
thousand men—we hope Lord Clive never |these twenty thousand undrowned men 
did utter this; but the next authority, if not!might expect to find at Pekin?—We will 
so high, is clear. A Mr. Walter Stevenson |tell them—disappointment and dissatistac- 
Davidson, who represents himself as a tion. ‘They would not find in this imperial 
Scotchman, but a naturalized Portuguese city, as in the palaces or fortresses of ra- 
subject, in hisexamination before the Com-|jahs, nabobs, and begums, whole crores of 
mittee (of 1830,) does say, that twenty thou-|rupees, gold in a variety of shapes, dia- 
sand men might march from Canton to|monds, rubies, and all manner of precious 
Pekin, at any moment, without hinderance |stones;—the imperial treasury would not 
or molestation. On being asked, however, |present them withany of these; a few thou- 
‘Are there any roads from Canton to Pe-/sand taels of silver in the shape of wooden 
kin for troops to march on?’ his reply was, |shoes or sabots, some thousand rolls of em- 
‘T really do not know.” This gentleman broidered satin used as presents, as many 
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mandarins’ satin gowns and petticoats, sa- 
tin boots soled with papier mache, as many 
betel-nut purses, a few eu-shee (jade stones 
of happiness,) and a room full of porcelain 
cups and saucers, some peacocks’ feathers, 
and buttons of stained glass, brass and co- 
ral, to adorn the bonnets and dignily their 
wearers;—these would be pretty nearly the 
sum total of the booty they might expect 
to find. Our friends would not say, as old 
Blucher is said to have done om viewing 
London from the top of St. Paul's, ‘Oh! 
what for a plunder!’ The celestial empe- 
ror has no other wealth; his palaces have 
no superfluous furniture; he has no horses 
to drag him, nor stables to put them in, nor 
splendid carriages to exhibit himselt before 
his subjects. Whenon his journey to Tar- 
tary, he goes in one of those one-horse 
carts, whose jolting over a granite pave- 
ment is so pathetically described by Mr. 
Ellis, in his amusing account of the Am- 
herst Embassy. Lord Macartney carried 
out for the old Emperor Kien Long, one of 
the most splendid chariots that could be) 
built. When the chief eunuch of the pa-) 
lace was making himself acquainted with 
the use of the various presents, pointing to 
the crimson hammercloth, embroidered 
with gold, he asked how the emperor was 
to mount it? On learning that this was 
the seat of the person who was to drive 
him, and that the emperor’s place was in 
the inside, the old creature screamed out, 
*Hey-yah! what any one sit above the Great 
Whang-tee?—No, no; put that away: and 

t away it certainly was, for the Dutch 
cr.nd it stowed in a corner among some of 
their old carts. 

What then, we may ask, could be the ob-| 
ject of a march to Pekin? Cui bono? Would 
it be to make China, with its two hundred 
millions, an appendage to our Indian em-| 

ire, as it is called, with its eighty millions, 
Ethiop’s 
ear?’ The maddest free-trader would hard-| 
ly think of going to such an extreme—he 
only recommends a march to Pekin to en- 
sure us a breakfast, by intimidation, and to 
force the Chinese to suspend their laws 
and regulations at our bidding, and to trade 
with us on our own terms; which is, of all 
others, the very worst possible scheme to 
obtain them.* 

It would be well that those who recom- 
mend ships of war to proceed to China, not 
for protection but aggression, were remind- 
ed that England has already a large cata-| 








coming it on ‘like a jewel in an 
h 


*Our Indian subjects will be more likely to! 
succeed in canquering China by the demoraliz- 
ing effect of opium than we should by force of 
arms. The horrible scenes described by M. 
Gutzlaff are most appalling. Mr. Marjoribanks, 
says the palace of the Vicery of Canton was| 
burnt down by the opium-pipe of his secretary;| 
that the Emperor's eldest son died from exces- 
sive indulgence in the use of it, and that all 
persons of wealth are addicted to it. To such 
a pitch has the smuggling trade arrived that 
one of the Viceroys recommended it should be 
legalized. It is said that the amount paid for 
this deleterious drug is nearly four millions 


logue of things of this nature laid to her 
charge by foreigners—for example, the 
capture of the Danish fleet, and of the Spa- 
nish treasure-ships—though acts of state- 
necessity; the seizing and detention of the 
Dutch merchant ships; and, above all, the 
attack of the Turkisk fleet, while quietly at 
anchor in the bay of Navarino—an act to 
which we will not venture to give a name. 
But all these put together, even supposing 
them to have been unjust and unwarrant- 
able, are not half so atrocious as would be 
the act of pillaging and destroying the 
towns and villages of the Chinese people, 
mercly because they refuse to enter into 
any treaty of commerce, alliance, or friend- 
ship with us, or to admit an indiscriminate 
intercourse with us or any other foreign 
state; persuaded as they are, from the ex- 
pertenss of ages, that to having kept their 
aws, their institutions, and their language 
wholly pure and unmixed, and systemati- 
cally avoiding as much as possible any inter- 
course with foreigners, they owe the pre- 
servation of an empire, swarming with a 
population that sets all other nations at 
nought, unchanged for three thousand 
years! Why, solemnly, with what shadow 
of right can we presume, because we hap- 
pen to be the strongest, to dictate to sucha 
nation in what manner and in what places 
they shall admit our ships, and to what ex- 
tent they shall carry on with us a trade, 
which is not of their seeking, but ours? 

But the attempt to force them to admit 
us, however atrocious, would be futile. 
We may carry the violation of their unal- 
terable laws to a great extent;—we may 
drive their man-ol-war junks fram the 
ocean;—we may set the authorities at defi- 
ance, quarrel with them, and lay waste the 
coasts of the Yellow Sea with fire and 
sword—and the Chinese may not be able to 
make any, at best but a feeble, resistance, 
and be utterly unable to drive us away. 
Nay, we may force an illicit traffic toa con- 
siderable extent, because we are told the 
people are with the free-traders and the 
emugglers; and it is more than insinuated 
that the people will always beat the gov- 
ernment. ut these addle-headed _politi- 
cians judge of the whole from a small part 
only: do they suppose, merely because the 
smugglers, the fishermen, and the lowest 
rabble in China, who dwell on the coast, 
are sometimes able to intimidate the cus- 
tom-house officers, and force an illegal 
traffic, as happens now and then on our 
own coasts—that the government of China 
has no other means left than that of oppo- 
sing force to force? do they imagine that 
the tea-trade will flourish in spite of the 
government?—Let not our free-traders be 
led astray with any such notions. We 
venture to assure them that a single impe- 
rial edict, launched from Pekin, would put 


legalized, the poppy, like tobacco, will be uni- 
versally cultivated, all ranks will become ener- 
vated and reckless, and the western moun- 
taineers, recently and perhaps still in a state of 
rebellion, will once more conquer and overcome 





sterling a year, mostly from Bengal. If once 


China. 
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an immediate stop to the supply; nay, if expedients they are frequently put to, or 
that failed, to the cultivation of tea—would adding a large quantity of water to swel 
eradicate, if that were thought necessary, |their rice to a greater bulk, to fill their 
every tea-plant in the empire. stomachs and appease the jeelings of hun- 
No, say the advocates for free-trade and|ger; they have not yet learned the prac- 
smuggling, the government would never \tice of the Hottentot, who binds a thong 
do that; the influence of the tea-growers|of hide tight round his waist, squeez- 
and the tea-merchants, and the Canton/ing it as thin as that of a young lady 
authorities. and the imperial treasury,;or a Russian soldier. Rice and millet 
would combine to prevent this extremity;|then would he to the government a 
besides, tea is in such general use in China, more acceptable species of culture than tea, 
as to be almost a necessary of life. Wein case of their getting rid of all foreign 
have reason to believe that this is a bundle |trade, which, iu a financial point of view, 
of mistakes; if the government of the coun-|as appears from the parliamentary evi- 
try and its institutions were trampled upon, |dence, cannot be considered of any impor- 
and the danger imminent, any local influ-|tance, the whole of the duties paid to 
ence would be of little avail; and as to tea|government not amounting to halfa million 
being a necessary of life, it is doubtful whe-|sterling. 
ther it be so considered in China; with us} We have reason to think that tea is not 
it may almost be called so, but the stuil |of very ancient use in China as a beverage. 
that is generally used by the common peo-| The ancient classical books make no aliu- 
ple of China can scarcely deserve the name | sion to it. Silk, flax, and hemp are classi- 
of tea; ‘weak tea and dry rice,’ says Mr.'cal plants, but cotton, tobacco, and tea are 
Davis in his evidence, is the figurative ex-|not. Pere Trigault, the Jesuit, says the 
pression for poverty. The tea which comes|use of tea is not of great antiquity, but he 
to Europe is grown and prepared specially ;adds that they have no character to repre- 
for the European market; and the in-|sent it, which isnot true. The popular be- 
creased cultivation has arisen from the in-/|lief is, that tea was first introduced in Ho- 
creased demand for the article by foreign-|nan to cure the bad quality and taste of the 
ers, and by means of foreign advances to| water. The earliest account we have of it 
enable the cultivators to extend the growth |is in the relation of the two Mahommedan 
of it. As therefore it would mostly affect|travellers who visited China in the ninth 
those who deal with foreigners, we have|century. These, after telling us that ‘their 
little doubt that state-necessity would ap-|usual drink is a kind of wine made of rice,’ 


pear, in the eyes of the Chinese, to justily 
this exterminating measure. The govern- 
ment rests its foundation and permanency 
on the paternal care of the emperor and his 
mandarins; and in such a case as we are 
supposing, a simultaneous order would is- 
sue to supply the cultivators of tea with 
rice from the public granaries, until the 
land had been turned to other species of 
culture. At present the province of Fokien, 
especially along the barren coast, is sup- 
plied with rice from Formosa, and so anx- 
lous is the government to obtain an ade- 
quate supply, that no duties are levied on 
the ships that bring it; and as the western 
side of Formosa is ina state of rebellion, 
and harbours pirates and smugglers, this 
would be an additional reason to transfer 


mention ‘a certain herb which they drink 
lwith hot water, called sah,’ (tcha, tea,) 
jadding that ‘this drink cures all manner of 
diseases” It was not therefore at that ime 
la common beverage. Be that, however, 
las it may, we are inclined to think itis a 
mistake to suppose that the Chinese are 
jinveterately attached to the use of tea. 
That which is used for home consumption 
is of a very inferior description, made up 
sometimes into round balls, having all the 
jappearance ol a ball of tarred twine, some- 
times in fat cakes, cemented together with 
/a glutinous substance, and sometimes used 
jin loose leaves that have been dried with- 
jout any preparation; they have besides the 
jessence in small cakes, as bitter as worm- 
iwood, The leaves of the camellia sesan- 


the culture of the stat! of life to the tea dis-|gua are also used as tea; and we learn from 
tricts. Another reason would have a pow-|the Abbe Grozier, that in Shantung, and 
erful operation, in the event of our attempts|the northern provinces, tea is prepared 
to force the trade on this coast. The peo-|from a kind of moss; and he asks, if adulte- 
ple of Fokien were the last to acknowledge |rated tea is common in China, how can we 
the present Tartar dynasty, and for _# long|flatter ourselves that we are not drinking 
time were in a state of rebellion. This is,|the infusion of moss from the rocks ol 
no doubt, fresh in the recollection of the | Mang-ing-hien? 

Chinese government, and, rather than risk| At Canton no tricks of this kind ean be 
a recurrence of commotion, it would not| played; the Company had an experienced 
hesitate, in order to save the empire, to get|tea-taster, and if it happened, as it fre- 
rid of the temptation that draws foreigners quently did, that chests were received ia 
to that coast, not only to trade, but, by spe-| London not conformable with the sample, 
cious pretences, to seduce the people from they were instantly replaced at Canton b 
their allegiance. China is, in truth, a poor |the Hong merchant through whose hands 
country, in which millions and tens cf mil-\they had passed. Let the free-traders, 
lions have little other food than rice and|who may be rash enough to visit the north- 
millet. These two are the great staples of eastern coast, beware, if allowed to trade 
food for the poor—rice, in fact, is to the|at all, of what they may there receive; 

i what potatoes are to the Irish;|there is no tea-taster there—no Ho 

and we learn from Gutzlaff the miserable' merchant to rectify the consequences ‘oe 
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mistake or design; they will be completely |cognised at Canton, converted his Christian 
at the mercy of the inferior Chinese, who|!name of Hugh Hamilton, into that of Hoo- 
will not be very scrupulous in cheating a\hea-me, and represented his ship to have 
foreigner; and they must not expect that!come from Bengal, bound for Japan. 
our government will embroil itself with! “It is impossible,” say the directors, ‘not to 
that of China, because its traders may have| perceive that, even at this early stage of the 
been cheated, when engaged in an illicit! mission, Mr. Lindsay was led to adopt a line 
and prohibited traffic. On every account |of conduct entirely opposed to that frank and 
they will find their advantage at Canton;|ingenuous course, which we have at all times 
and it would be wise not to rush even/been anxious should mark our bearing towards 
thither from England in too great haste;|the Chinese. It must strike you, upon reflec- 
the first year’s teas will probably be absorb-|tion, that should the facts transpire, (and that 
ed by ships from India, the Archipelago,|they will, sooner or later, we entertain little 
Singapore, and New South Wales; besides|doubt,) it cannot fail to lower the character 
it would be well to recollect that the East|which the East India Company has hitherto 
India Company’s teas will fill the market at;maintained for honourable conduct towards 
home till the year 1837, and what private |the native government and authorities.”—Par- 
traders can compete with them? Our re-|/iementary Papers—Ship Amherst, 1833. 
commendation would be not tosend a single} Mr. Marjoribanks had written a paper or 
ship till the spring of 1835—even then very|small pamphlet, entitled, ‘A brief Account 
few—and at all events to keep to the port of of the English Character,’ which was trans- 
Canton. lated into the Chinese language with the 
We regret, however, to see that the| view of having it circulated through the 
printed account of the expedition, in the!empire; it was, of course, laudatory of our- 
Amherst, along the eastern coast of China, selves, and somewhat abusive of the go- 
is calculated to encourage attempts.to force vernment authorities of Canton. Mr. Da- 
such a trade on that coast, by holding out vis—(well-known as a Chinese scholar of 
examples of successful resistance to lawiul the first class, and a very able English 
authority, and in a thousand shapes incul-|writer,)}—who was then second in the com- 
cating the doctrine of stirring up the people|mittee, had very properly recorded his opi- 
against theirrulers. Suchanexample will/nion on the impoliey and impropriety of 
be but too readily followed by some of the |sach a use being made of the Chinese press, 
uncontrolled free-traders. For though Mr.j\and objected to any such appeals to the 
Lindsay admits, that, ‘as a commercial|Chinese. Having now succeeded to the 
speculation, the voyage must be considered |chair, this highly intelligent and aecomplish- 
partially to have tailed,’ and though the|ed man gave to Mr. Lindsay, in accordance 
directors say, ‘we think that vour own|with his views, the strictest injunctions 
admissions sufficiently prove the unsatisfiac-|against the use of that paper on the coast, 
tory result of the mission,’ and must lament{and even required him to deliver tp all the 
the great want of judgment and diseretion|copies in his possession. Mr. Lindsay ac- 
which has marked its origin and progress; |cordingly produced a wooden ease, contain- 
yet the successful daring of this young man, |ing some hundred, which he declared to be 
and the German missionary who accompa-|all he had. Notwithstanding these injune- 
nied him—worthy of a better cause—will|tions, and his declaration, he procured five 
find its admirers and imitators, and may|hundred copies from Dr. Morrison, profess- 
very probably involve us ina collision with | edly for distribution on the coasts of Corea 
the Chinese. We admit, however. that it}and Japan, but some hundreds of which 
is an extraordinary and interesting narra-|were actually distributed among the Chi- 
tive, exhibiting, in a style beyond all our|nese. On this discreditable transaction, 
previous conceptions, the imbecility and ut-|the Directors make some shrewd re- 
ter helplessness of the authorities then ex-| marks. 
isting on the coast; their timidity on the ap-| “What it may be asked, would be the course 
pearance of a mere handful of strangers, in|pursued by the Government of this country, 
a small private vessel; their humiliating|were a Chinese vessel to arrive at a forbidden 
conduct to get rid of them; and the totally |port, laden with prohibited cargo, and, on find- 
unprotected state of some of the largest|ing opposition to its reception, that the com- 
towns, seaports, and navigable rivers of the |mander was to distribute throughout the coast 
Chinese. papers complaining of the conduct of the go- 
Mr. Lindsay’s instructions were drawn vernment, and calculated to incite the people 
up by Mr. Marjoribanks; the principal ob-|against their rulers? would it be tolerated fora 
ject was to ascertain how far the northern|moment? Why then should we presume upon 
rtsof China might be gradually opened to! our power and influence, and act so decidedly 
ritish commerce; which of them was most/in defiance of all commun usage towards the 
eligible, and to what extent the disposition of| Chinese, whose commerce we have sought and 
the natives and the local governments would! wish to retain?” — Parliamentary Papers—Ship 
be favourable to it. He was cautioned to! AmAerst, 1833. : 
avoid being embroiled in ditlerenees with) A very brief notice of the proceedings of 
the Chinese, or giving offence to their es-|the Amherst will suffice to show the little 
tablished institutions; and io be careful not| probability, under present circumstances, 
to give occasion for supposing that he was|of forcing a legitimate trade upon the Chi- 
sent on any special mission by the East In-|nese, on any part of the northern coast, 
dia company. Mr. Lindsay, accordingly.|buat at the same time the great probability 
knowing that his own name would be re-|that attempts at smuggling may succeed. 
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At Amoy, in the province of Fokien, where |conduct; accordingly, at the next place they 
once we had a factory, Mr. Gutzlatl says,— touched, which was the large city of Foo- 
“We showed nowhere’so much submission, tchu-too, they proceeded at once boldly up 
and were nowhere so ill-treated as in this port.|the river; took possession of one of the pub- 
Without remonstrance, we saw the people, lic offices; declared to a mandarin, who 
who either came alongside the ship, or looked wanted to get rid of them, that his conduct 
at her from a distance, dragged away. They|/was deceitiul and disgraceful; that they 
were bambooed on board the warjunks, which | would stay and sleep in the very hall where 
had anchored near us that we might hear their/he was, in defiance of him; spread the table, 
cries, and afterwards exposed in the streets, ‘and seated themselves round it in the cen- 
wearing a congue with a label expressive of |tre of the astonished conclave of mandarins, 
their great crime, that of having looked at the}who were evidently quite unprepared for 
barbarian ship. ‘These punishments were not/such a measure; (Ship Amherst, p. 33;) and 
only meant to intimidate the people, who were | Mr. Lindsay draws his conclusion trom this 
very eager to have communication with us, adventure, that, when a resolute determi- 
but also to degrade the barbarians in the eyes nation is evinced of carrying your point at 
of the public. On account of our tacit submis- all risks, it will be conceded with apparent 
sion, the mandarins were emboldened to sur- readiness.’ He next pays a visit to the 
round our ship, and to point guns atus. ‘They | vice-admiral, Chin, on board his junk, who 
would have gone further if they had not ob-| was very civil, and told him he should have 
served that we coutd also make preparations all his wants supplied. ‘Many thanks to 
for defence in case of aggression. We how-\your excellency,’ replied 1, ‘but | decline 
ever remained passive, in order to ascertain|your kind offer; | have now come for the 
the result of tacit submission.” —Parliamentary purpose of stating that | wish tor free inter- 
Papers—Amarerst’s Voyage, 1833: course with the people; and if any impedi- 
Amoy is still a place of great trade, and ment is otlered to it, | shall enter the port 
several wealthy merchants reside there. with this evening’s tide.’ (p. 35.) The ad- 
They have numerous large junks that car-|miral, we are told, looked astonished, and 
ry on an extensive traffic with the oriental well he might. The admiral’s ship hap- 
archipelago, some of them said to carry not) pened to get foul of the Amherst, and Mr. 
less than eight hundred tons: they go to Lindsay sent four men to cut her cable. 
Borneo, Macassar, Batavia, and the Soo-|"On seeing them come on deck, the Chi- 
loo Islands, and many of them stop at Singa-|nese crew, in number forty or fifty, were 
pore, to procure opium and British manu-'|seized with such a panic, that one simulta- 
factures. The whole country around Amoy |neous rush was made forward: some ran 
is one of the most barren in all China, and|below, some over the bows, several went 
is fed chiefly from Formosa. Mr. Lindsay jead-ioremost into the water, and our par- 
was told he must quit the port as speedily ty of jour were lett in possession of the 
possible; that all supplies would be given junk. ‘The only person to be seen on deck 
gratuitously; and that his people were on|was the Admiral and his personal servant, 
no account to go on shore, or hold any com-|both of whom seemed in the greatest 
munication with the inhabitants. They in-state of alarm. Mr. Simpson now quiet- 
sisted, however, on going into the town—/ly cut the cable as directed, and returned 
did so—and were surrounded by great|on board.’—p. 36. 
crowds, welcoming them with expressions| The result of this haughty conduct must 
of tenderness. The next day they found|be peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Lindsay. 
the ship surrounded by war-vessels of |The poor admiral and two other naval 
every sort. It was by these that the pun-|officers were degraded and dismissed for 
ishments mentioned by Mr. Gutzlatf were |sutlering the Amherst to enter the river. 
inflicted. Mr. Lindsay, however, succeed-|A few days afterwards the unfortunate 
ed by perseverance in obtaining an audi-|admiral writes to Mr. Lindsay, in terms 
ence of the chief mandarins of the place, which we think, must have touched his 
but he was not permitted to sit down in\heart:—e. g. 
their presence. One of them, who is stated! ‘In consequence of your precious ship hay- 
to be a Canton man, roundly declared|ing come hither and anchored here for many 
that the plea of wanting provisions was!days, his excellency the viceroy has reported 
merely a pretence to veil some sinister pur- |it to the emperor, and is about to deprive us of 
poses. This person seems to have lost his|}our rank, honour, and fortune. his, how- 
temper, for he said to Mr. Lindsay, ‘I view |ever, is because my destiny fated it to be thus. 
your ship and yourselves with equal con-|How dare I harbour resentment? My elder 
tempt and anger;’ and then turning to Mr.|brother did not know that by coming here in 
Gutzlaff, he said, ‘I know you to be a na-|your precious ship you would implicate our 
tive of this district, a traitor, merely serv-/honour. I feel neither anger nor resentment 
ing barbarians in disguise.’ Mr. Lindsay {towards you, my elder brother. If I have suc- 
blames himself for seeking an interview | ceeded in inducing you to make allowances for 
with the higher ofiicers of government, the circumstances, and to feel a mutual regard 
without a distinct previous understanding | for me, then will you comply with my earnest 
that he was to be treated with due civility request to set sail and depart; thus we shall be 
and courtesy; and thinks they have evident-|freed from heavy guilt. Communicating this, 
ly lowered themselves in the estimation of) we pray for your prosperity, and wish that all 
these officers, by standing in their presence. |in your ship may enjoy health.”"—Parliamenta- 
He is determined, however, to make am-|ry Papers—Ship Amherst, 1833. 
ple amends in future for this submissive’ Nay; he even paid a visit to Mr. Lindsay, 
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on board the Amherst, and remained in, 
conversation and looking round the ship! 
three hours; and when Mr. Lindsay pre- 
sented him with a portion of camlet, this 
Chinese gentleman politely, but firmly, de- 
clined receiving it, saying ‘I came here to 
pay you a friendly visit, not to seek pre- 
sents.’ 

Mr. Lindsay’s next visit was to Ning-po, 
in the bay of Chusan, where he had tormer- 
ly been permitted to trade, and which is un- 
questionably, the best port on the coast for 
a general communication through Hang- 
chew-loo0 with every part of the empire 
where teas and silks are produced. Here 
he was kindly and hospitably received, and 
surrounded with inferior mandarins, mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers, whose questions 
and curiosity, we are told, were without 
end. ‘Every one entreated fof a copy of 
the pamphlet on England, the fame of 
which spread like wildfire’ The people 
were, nevertheless, very uneasy, and par- 
ticularly requested he would move his ship 
a little farther out; but as Mr. Drummond 
(now Lord Strathallan) had told Captain 
Krusenstern ‘never to ask, but act, and al- 
terwards excuse yourself,’ Mr. Lindsay re- 
solved to follow this advice, and to act in 
direct opposition to their request. ‘The 
chief mandarins, however, had been in- 
formed that there was ‘a barbarian ship 
sauntering over the surface of the ocean, 
which creeps in like a rat,’ and that she 
was to be traced, pursued, and expelled; 
nor were they idle. 


Mr. Lindsay, after being completely bam- 
boozled by an inferior mandarin of the name 
of Ma, and finding that there was little hope 
of any trade here, seems to have made up 
his mind to depart, especially when this 
man told him that the people had every rea- 
gon to think it was not for trade they had 


come there, but to get information. Lind- 
say repelled these illiberal suspicions, when 
Ma said, ‘I will explain it to you. We are 
afraid of you; you are too clever for us; your 
boats go in ail directions;—you sound, you 
make charts, and in a week know the whole 
place as well as we do. Some Coreans 
were wrecked here last year; they were 
under no restraint,—they were allowed to 
go every where. We do not fear them;| 
they are stupid; they look at things, but ob- 
serve nothing. This man, we must say, 
was not stupid. 

The feeling of their being spies had be- 
come so strong, and particularly after the 





Amherst entered the river, that a large) 
military force was encamped outside the) 
city walls, and. ten additional war-junks| 
joined the squadron. Again Mr. Lindsay | 
was entreated civilly to leave the place, in-| 
stead of which the master insulted the ad-| 
miral in his boat, which Mr. Lindsay ad- 


mits, ‘was not strictly justifiable,’ though} 


he thinks it ‘excusable,’ because the Chi- 
nese were ‘absurd.’ he cunning Ma, 
however, anxious to get them peaceably) 
away, made use of every persuasive argu- 
ment to induce Mr. Lindsay to receive sup-| 
plies gratuitously, and to take in addition) 


600 dollars as a compensation for their de-' 


lay. This, of course, was rejected; but 
finding he could drive no trade here, he left 
Ning-po, and standing to the northward, 
entered the port of Shang-hae, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan. Here they were met 
at the mouth of the river, and told they 
could not be allowed to go up to the city; 
but they had business, they said, and woul 
vo; and go they did, and entered boldly the 
city gates. ‘I'hey asked for the taou-tae’s 
otlice, when a young man told them the 
(aou-tae was gone down to the port to meet 
them. The following is the very acme of 
insolence, and furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration how tar the advocates of resistance 
may be expected to carry their doctrine into 
practical etfect:— 

‘Not placing much credit in this information, 
I continued my course, the people readily point- 
ing out the way, and arrived at the taou-tae’s 
othce, which is an extensive building. As we 
approached, the lictors hasuly tried to shut the 
loors, and we were only just in time to prevent 
it, and pushing them back, entered the outer 
court of the office. Here we found numerous 
low police people, but no decent persons, and 
the three doors leading to the interior were 
shut and barred as we entered. After waiting 
a few minutes, and repeatedly knocking at the 
door, seeing no symptoms of their being opened, 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens settled the point 
by two vigorous charges at the centre gates 
with their shoulders, which shook them off 
their hinges, and brought them down with a 
great clatter, and we made our entrance into 
the great hall of justice, at the further extremi- 
ty of which was the state-chair and table of 
the taou-tae. Here were numerous official as- 
sistants, who seeing us thus unexpectedly 
among them, forgot totally our unceremonious 
mode of obtaining entrance, and received us 
with great politeness, inviting us to sit down 
and take tea and pipes.'—Parliamentary Pa- 
pers—Ship Amherst, 1833. | 

The Che-hien on entering upbraided 
them in an angry tone, saying, ‘You cannot 
trade here, you must go to Canton.’ ‘The 
Che-hien now sat down, and I instantly 
seated myself opposite to him; on which he 
again rose, and casting an angry glance at 
me, strode out of the room without vouch- 
safing a word.’ But even this officer, we 
are told, was polite and obsequious the fol- 
lowing day. Weare only surprised he did 
not seize and send them all to prison; but 
his yielding seems to strengthen Mr. Lind- 
say in his favourite doctrine of the benefit 
of resistance:—‘Compliance, he says, ‘be- 
gets insolence; opposition and defiance pro- 
duce civility and friendly professions.’ 

The great mistortune is, that the effect 
of their contempt and insolence falls on the 
heads of those who are disposed to bear 
with it. We have seen the result of it in 
the degradation of three officers, at Foo- 
choo-foo; here, too, their conduct was most 
severely visited on the innocent, as Mr. 
Lindsay thus informs us:— 

‘In the course we had witnessed a curious 
instance of the severity of military discipline in 
China. A mandarin, whose cap with a gold 
button was borne before him, was m 
about in procession between two executioners 
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blindfolded, with a small flag on a short bam-|chase smuggled goods; yet these things 
boo, pierced through each of his ears; before| might, with apparently equal justice, induce 
him was a man bearing a placard with this in-|the Chinese tv consider all the English au- 
scription: —“By orders of the general of Soo/thorities and nobles as fraudulent and cor- 
and Sung; for a breach of military discipline|}rupt. And as to the imbecility of. the Chi- 
his ears are pierced as a warning to the multi-|nese—with what face can we stigmatize 
mde.” After being paraded along the bank he) their ‘rulers’ as ‘exhibited in all their weak- 
was taken round the different war-junks, and| ness, presumption, and corruption,’ because 
then on board the admixal’s vessel. We sub-| they have not been found to possess virtue 
sequently heard that his offence was having al-| and energy enough effectually to put down 


lowed our boat to pass the fort without report- 
ing it.’ —Parliamentary Papers—Ship Amherst, 
1833. 
But we must stop in our notice of this) 
singularly curious narrative, of which no 
adequate idea can be formed from the fe | 
extracts within which we are constrafned 
to confine ourselves. We are only alraid 
that the impunity which attended this rash 
opposition to the Chinese authorities, and 
the bullying tone assumed towards them, 
together with the principles which the re- 
port inculcates, may induce the free-traders 
to follow the example, and bring our go- 
vernment into collision with that of China, 
or cause the latter to stop the whole of our 
trade with that anand What, for in- 
stance, coming from such authority, can of- 
fer a greater incitement to speculators than 
the following passage:— 

‘I therefore believe,’ says Lindsay, ‘that even 
in opposition to the expressed permission and 
authority of the Chinese government, a sort of 
forced trade, both in opium and all descrip- 
tions of British manufactures, similar in many 
respects to the trade which was carried on be- 
tween England and the Spanish colonies before 
their independence, may be established and 
maintained at Fuh-chow-foo.’—Ship Amherst, 

. 45. 

Since the return of Mr. Lindsay, repeated 
edicts from Pekin have been sent down to 
Canton, directing the authorities there to 
| ey they have not the power to 

0,—all foreign ships from appearing on any 


part of the northern coast, and that all fo- 
reign trade shall be strictly confined to the 


port of Canton. That, in consequence of 
this ill-judged voyage, they have strength- 
ened all the vulnerable parts of the coast, 
there can be no doubt; and it is equally cer- 
tain that, if any of our vessels should go 
there, we shall, on the first opening of the 
trade, find ourselves embroiled with the 
Chinese government, and that even Canton 
may be closed against us. We therefore 
warn, again and again, the free-traders 
from proceeding up the eastern coast; and 
not to suffer themselves to be led astray by 
the false notion of Chinese corruption and 
imbecility. Because some of the inferior 
officers not only encourage or wink at acts 
of smuggling, but will also themselves 
smuggle, it is broadly asserted that a/l the 
officers of government are corrupt. Those 
who thus accuse the Chinese officers may 
rhaps not have heard of the carriage of a 
rd Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench having been seized on the king’s 
way for being stuffed with smuggled 
they may not yet have learnt that 





e are certain places in London, to which 
ladies resort in crowds, to pur- 


an abominable traffic, which we do not in 
the least scruple to carry on from India to 
their own shores? But let not.our traders 
rely too much on Chinese imbecility. From 
Mr. Lindsay’s narrative they certainly 
would appear to be weak and helpless; they 
are a peaceable people,—their forbearance 
may be misconstrued into  pusillanimity. 
Mr. Marjoribanks himself informs us, in 
speaking of the opium trade at Linting, that 
the ships ‘are occasionally caught off their 
guard and the opium seizec: that conflicts 
have taken place between the Linting 
smugglers and Chinese vessels, when na- 
tives have been killed” Alter reading of 
these seizures, conflicts, and losses of lives, 
we hesitate to subscribe to his assertion, 
‘that the imbecile government of China has 
no power,’ and that ‘their system is perfect- 
ly and thoroughly contemptible. —( Letter, 
p. 20.) We cannot condemn too strongly 
the recommendation of sending ships of 
war, not to protect but to force our com- 
merce; we may play the same game over 
again that Sir Murray Maxwell did, and 
drive the troops out of the fort of the Bocca 
Tigris; we may sink and destroy’ every 
floating craft between it and Canton, but 
these measures will not compel them to 
bring down their teas,—they appear more 
likely to have just the contrary etfect. In 
short, itis our decided opinion that nothing 
will do but to act in a spirit of conciliation, 
and not to infringe their laws and regula- 
tions, in which they always have been and 
always will be averse from making any 
change. Innovation is not always improve- 
ment, even in nations that have made the 
highest advances in civilization—but with 
the Chinese, sture super vias antiquas is 
the rule of conduct, and might be adopted 
as the national motto. 

In this view of the subject we may assure 
ourselves that, whatever our anti-moropo- 
lists may wish to the contrary, the whole 
trade will be more strictly than ever in the 
hands of the Hong merchants, and exclu- 
sively in their hands; the ‘outside mer- 
chants,’ hitherto tolerated, will no longer 
be allowed to carry on an inferior traffic. 
The Chinese authorities will look to the 
Hong merchants for becoming security for ° 
the payment of the port dues, and for the 
good conduct of the crews of every ship re- 
sorting to Whampo. We are far from con- 
tending that this, or any restriction upon 
the freedom of trade, is a good thing per se, 
and under ordinary circumstances; but, as 
Mr. Marjoribanks says, ‘we must take the 
Chinese as we find them:’ and seeing the 
great and incurable contrariety of habits 
and usages between Europeans and Chi- 
nese, and their restrictions on free inter- 
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course, Which we are convinced nothingjonly to create unjust, and utterly unfound- 
short of military conquest could compel the ed, prejudices against the high officers of 
latter to abandon, we do conceive that the the Chinese government.* But, passing 
interposition of a body of men, invested 
with the »xclusive management of that in-| *Mr. Marjoribanks has certainly the author- 
tercourse, sufficiently numerous to ensure |ity of Dr. Morrison for rendering the character 
adequate competition, and few enough to & by ‘barbarian,’—but, though a profound Chi- 
render them individually responsible and nese scholar, the doctor is not always happy in 
worthy of confidence, is a very useful con- bis translation of epithgts. The nearest signifi- 
trivance, and, in fact, the only one by which ¢4tion of this character is that of ‘foreigner,’ 
a legitimate trade can be safely and peace- and as the Chinese consider themselyes the 
ably carried on for any time between the most enlightened nation in the bra yl 
parties. Whereas, indiscriminate trade er’ with them must be synonymous with ‘per- 
with the natives of China, without access aan js “ sorbante oe aes : > me ites 
. . J gh ee lereiore, Darbarians. Are not we O elves 
to native tribunals, or the power of stirring pretty much in the same condition? Do not 
for any object a mile from the spot where thousands of our countrymen consider a foreign- 
our goods are landed, appears to be an ‘ab- er as inferior to themselves? Dr. Johnson tells 
surdity. Free trade in that sense requires us that the word ‘barbarian’ signified, at first, 
free intercourse, which can only be obtain- only ‘foreign’ or ‘foreigner.’ Why, then, sup- 
ed, if at all, by a recurrence to foree, and pose that the Chinese mean anything else? Mr. 
we had much better, as Mr. Marjoribanks Lindsay has, in fact, ascertained that they do 
himself says, Ue content ‘to take China as ot. He accused the mandarins of Foo-choo- 
we find it.” foo of using the word E, ‘barbarian,’ as ‘an in- 
How tar responsible men may be found sult;’ this they firmly denied, saying, that the 
willing to undertake the situation of Hong —_ oe merely aie to ‘foreigner, -_ 
merchants, whic ust very freanentiy in- ‘8t there was nothing offensive, nor meant to 
volve them mt ~— Socios ery fe be, in the use of the term; and Lindsay admits 
question; there sali ani: Sentineen ets nah oni that ‘some distinguished Chinese scholars have 
blished factory which could al aes’) hesitated in their opinion, whether the term 
US! i 7 ™ Wid aways, ANd could justly be objected to by us.’ The same 
frequently did, when not itself involved in explanation precisely was given to him at Ning- 
disputes with the government, throw its po and Shang-hae, and he was told that if he 
protecting shield over them, and exonerate’ did not like £, he should be styled yuen, as both 
them from blame, by preserving order implied the same thing—‘foreigner.’ This was, 
among the crews of the East India Compa- undoubtedly, a great concession to persons 
ny’s ships. This brings us to the consider- whose outrageous conduct might fairly have 
ation of a very material point. What is entitled them to the worst sense of the disputed 
now to be the substitute for the president te™. | The truth is, that Dr. Morrison has but 
and select committee of supercargoes at Tece"tly adopted the word “barbarian’—in ail 
Canton? ; his early translations he rendered it ‘foreigner. 
The act authorizes the appointment of | Oh, but says Mr. Marjoribanks, there are 
a ‘ ~ ae ~“" jpeople who maintain that, ‘as we have for a 
certain super intendents, with such poWeTS |lone term of vears been called dogs at Constan 
as the king may confer upon them. The tinople, we may as well continue to be called 
question is, in what light will they be re- deriis at Canton and Pekin.’—(p. 4.) He is 
garded by the Chinese authorities? and | here again at fault: quei signifies spirits, or de 
what will those powers be? Mr. Marjori-! mons; and as they have both good and evil de- 
banks has answered the first point to the; mons, it is probable erough that they may ap- 
President of the Board of Control:— ply the latter to us; but who are they who make 
“The changes which have been now made in use of the expression fan-quei—foreign spirits 
appointing king’s instead of Company’s repre-|—or devils, if it so please the late chairman of 
sentatives to Canton will, as far as the Chi-|the select committee? Not the viceroy of Can- 
hese government are concerned, be regarded | ton, but the very rabble of that place: we doubt 
by them with assumed indifference. But you|!£, the expression is eve + known at Pekin. A 
must not expect, that your super intendents, | ‘ hinese gentl ey would “oh — of apply- 
under present circumstances, will be received ae SS Os aking poolgiey > pdb ten age Ne mt 
F . just as ina French sea-port town, where, though 
with any more regard or attention than those the decent part of the inhabitants sometimes 
previously appointed by the East India Com- greetan Englishman with mi lord Anglais, he 
pany. A proclamation will be issued by the) may almost be sure of being styled by the rabble 
viceroy of Canton, saying, that, “these barba-| and boys god-dam. The Chinese call Irish li- 
rian foreigners, ever prone to change, have al-/ nen fan-quei-poo; but no one would think of 
tered their system; that the Company is dead, | rendering it foreign-devil-diaper. 
and that king’s consuls are hereafter to be the} The third and last supposed opprobrious epi- 
responsible persons in China; that the celestial} thet bestowed on Englishmen in China is 


empire regards such changes with indiffe rence,| Hung-mou-yin—r d-bristled man, —originally, 
no doubt, given to some red-headed, stiff, harsh- 


but that the newly-appointed foreign devils ‘ 
haired Dane or Scotchman; but the use of this 





must tremblingly obey its immutable laws.” | 
These are the terms and conditions on which 
your king’s representatives now go to China.’ 
—Letter, p. 55. 

The viceroy of Canton, being a gentle- 


jterm means nothing offensive. The first man- 
darins at Pekin would frequently ask the gentle- 
men of Lord Macartney’s embassy Hung-mou- 
yin?—Are you an Englishman? How many 
words are made use of by us, even by ladies, in 


man, will not deal with such opprobrious| familiar conversation, the literal meaning o! 
and uncalled-for epithets as ‘barbarians’| which, if adverted to, would raise a blush? It 
and ‘devils; expressions never used in such|should be observed, that, either through conceit. 
a sense, and the imputation of which tends'or, what is more probable, a defect in the or- 
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over such nonsense, we will now state our|consul, with Dr. Morrison as interpreter, 
notion of what will happen on the first;and the change would thus be brought into 
opening of the trade to Canton. We shall|operation as it no change had taken place; 
suppose a king’s superintendent or commis-|the alarm and jealousy at the first rush o 
sioner to be sent out from England to act|free-traders might be explained or prevent- 
on his own individual responsibility, which| ed, and things would go on as usual, giving 
is always better than a divided one. He! time at home maturely to consider of ulte- 
will go probably in a ship of war to save his| rior measures, alter ascertaining the feel- 
digmty, which the Chinese will not care|ings of the Chinese. We entertain a moral 
one farthing about, and do not in the least)certainty that the success of the new mea- 
understand; she will proceed up to Wham-|sure, in so far as Canton is concerned, will 
0, her arrival will be announced, and the| mainly depend on the first impression made 
hing’s representative will demand an inter-|on the Chinese authorities; and» we are 
view of the viceroy to deliver his creden-|quite sure the gentlemen of the factory 
tials. The viceroy, in the first place, will] whom we have mentioned, are the persons, 
order the ship immediately to leave the ri-| of all others, to make that impression a fa- 
ver, and the superintendent may be told| vourable one. 

that, whatever he may have to deliver,| What then, say the ultra-liberal free- 
must come through the Hong merchants.| traders, would you continue the system on 
His dignity will, probably, be offended, and| which the East India Company have car- 
a remonstrance made, accompanied by a!ried on their commercial concerns? We 
demand to present his credentials in person.) say, without hesitation, yes; you may have 
This will be as peremptorily refused—per-| succeeded in destroying our monopoly, but 
haps Chinese courtesy may go so far as to|/you will not succeed in putting an end to 
allow the king’s representative to wait an| the Chinese monopoly; the contest will now 
hour at the city gate, and then hand his cre-|be free-trade against monopoly, and the 
dentials over to one of the viceroy’s run-| former will undoubtedly find its advantage, 
ners; a long, and perhaps an angry corre-|and suffer no loss, in giving way. Mr. Can- 


spondence will ensue. but the Chinese will 
not give way. Asa last resource, he may, 
perhaps, be driven to invite the captain of 
the ship of war to bring up a party of sea- 
men, and then all trade will be forthwith 
suspended. 

Something of this kind will probably hap- 
pen, unless the Chinese are previously pre- 
vailed on, by negotiation, to concede the 
point of a personal interview, which we do 
not think they will do; in what a lamentable 
situation, then, will a king’s representative 
be placed, a stranger to the customs and the 
language of the people, and appealed to on 
all sides by the disappointed and dissatisfied 
free-traders? What, then, it may be asked, 
would we recommend? Why, simply this, 
—and we speak under a firm conviction of 
its being the only resource left us for pre- 
serving the trade to China—we understand 
there are two gentlemen belonging to the 
late factory who are not in any way impli- 
cated in the violent proceedings we have 
adverted to,—Mr. Plowden, who so highly 
disapproved of and remonstrated in the 
Baynes’ affair, that he resigned the chair in 
disgust; and Mr. Davis, who protested 
against the expedition and the pamphlet of 
Mr. Marjoribanks. These two gentlemen 
are well acquainted with the customs, and 
the latter with the language, of China;a per- 
fect confidence exists between them ondthe 
Hong merchants, through whose medium 
the views of his majesty’s government 
might, as usual, be conveyed to the authori- 
ties of that port. If still there, we should 
say let them be constituted consul and vice- 


gans of speech, the Chinese always employ their 
own words to express foreign proper names; 
and no wonder, when, for instance, if required 
‘0 pronounce the word Englishman, it would be 
Hin-ge-li-se-yin and the monosyllable ‘strength’ 


ning did not hesitate to avow, that though 
monopolies were objectionable, the East 
India Company’s monopoly in the China 
trade was an exception, and might be de- 
fended. He warned the people of Liver- 
pool not to expect that the trade at large 
would get all that the Company would lose 
by the new charter. That it was well con- 
ducted by them will be made evident, as 
the free-trade teas are brought into the 
market—inferior in quality and higher in 
price than those now in use. Certain north- 
ern Seers, who cal] themselves political 
economists, have told us that prices will al- 
ways be regulated by supply and demand. 
How then has it happened that, though the 
annual demand for tea has rapidly increas- 
ed from twenty to thirty millions of pounds 
—the utmost difficulty of procuring the re- 
quired supply being not nll certain but ad- 
mitted—how, we ask, has it happened that 
the prices have remained the same? And 
how has this anomaly, if it be one, been 
brought about? Why. by advances made 
to the Hong merchants, and by them to the 
poor tea-growers, to enable them to in- 
crease their plantations to meet this in- 
creased demand. But if there should bea 
searcity now in the market, will Mr. Hig- 
ginson of Hull, or Mr. Wiggins of White- 
haven, or Mr. Macgregor ot Glasgow, sup- 
ply the necessary funds in advance? or will 
the Hong merchants, on the faith of their 








would be extended by a Chinese to five sylla- 
bles,—something like se-te-len-ge-te. 


reappearance the fol!owing year, prevail on 
the native tea-merchants to make those ad- 
vances?—We say, decidedly not. 

In every point of view, then, we conceive 
the wisest policy will be that of placing the 
interests of this country at large in the 
hands of those who have managed things so 
well for their late employers. There may 
have been, now and then, a wrong-headed 

erson, as we have seen, at the head of the 
actory; but take the servants of the Com- 
pany fora long series of years, and it will 
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be found that their conduct has been most will signify littke what powers or instruc- 
exemplary, and their management, fre- tions may be given to the King’s represen- 
quently under considerable difficulties, skil-|tative—personal violence is an outrage to 
ful and discreet. Even Mr. Marjoribanks which no British commercial community 
admits, in despite of himeelf and of hisargu- can or ought to submit. From the mo- 
ments against the exclusive privileges of |ment that our violation of the Chinese 
the East India Company, that they alone law is of such a nature, @s to drive the 
nmong foreigners in China have abstained Chinese government to the extreme mea- 
from acts admitted to be at variance with sure of’ se/zing the persons of the offending 
strict principle; that ‘for the last ten years parties, the die is cast, and we fear that 
no foreign merchants, except the East In- hostilities will become inevitable. The last 
dia Company, have traded in conformity instance of the kind that occurred was in 
with Chinese proclamations:’ and though the year 1734, when one of the supercar- 
he thinks that ‘all acts of subserviency, goes ofa private ship was seized to answer 
which have proved injurious to our nation- for a homicide, and subsequently, after a 
al character, have invariably proved detri- great deal of blustering and preparations 
mental to our commercial interests.’ yet he jor commencing hostilities, was redeemed 
proves that, even if acts of subserviency by the surrender of another individual 
may occasionally have been committed, our equaily innocent, though of a humbler sta- 
commercial interests, so far from sutlering tion. Much as we regret the probability of 
by them, have continued to flourish and in- a rupture with the Chinese, we fervently 
crease; and no one Anows better than he hope we may never see it averted by such 
does, that acts ol'a contrary tendency have another disgraceful compromise, which has 
sometimes endangered the continuance of only for its parallel one made by the Ame- 
the trade. ricans a very few years ago, when an inno- 
Mr. Marjoribanks abiy describes the cent Italian was given upto be strangled, 
‘odious illicit trattic’ in opium, now carrying to save the life, it has never been denied, 
on at Linting, and observes, of'a guilty American. 
‘I know no reason why a similar trade should) We have not much apprehension, how- 
not be carried on with other parts of the em- ever, that things will be brought to this ex- 
pire. It might involve avery delicate question tremity, provided the trade be restricted to 
as one of international convention, but the Canton, and under the eye of the King’s 
Chinese government proudly and haughtily representative, the choice of whom, if one 
disdains entering into any treaties with you is to be sent from home, cannot be too well 
whatever. It must take the consequences,’ considered; he should unite dignity of man- 
Now, we think that one place is quite ner with firmness of character; considera- 
enough for an ‘odious and illicit traffic’ to,ble ability with great activity; patience 
be carried on; and as to ‘consequences,’ with perseverance; he should be a man not 
one of the first of these was; the expedition easily to be rufiled by the importunities of 
of Mr. Lindsay up the China seas. We the traders on the one hand,—or the seem- 
are ready to admit, that the ‘delicate trust ing indignities pu: upon him by the Chinese 
committed to Mr. Lindsay’ was very ably on the other—in short, he must keep his 
(though, as we have seen, not very dis- temper. And with regard. to the owners 
creetly) fulfilled; but we must, neverthe-|of ships that may have been intended for 
less, and we do so with some regret, cor-|the eastern sea of China, we would most 
dially concur in the lesson read to him and/jearnestly warn them, if they value their 
the promoter of the voyage by the Court of own property and the lives of the crews, to 
Directors. lconfine their speculations to Canton, at 
But what other ‘consequences,’ we would least in the first outset; for, if they should 
ask, will follow a renewal! of such attempts? come in collision, as they most assuredly 
This is the main question, and Mr. Mar- will, with the constituted authorities, when 
joribanks, who originated the expedition, at a distance from that port, the conse- 
and of course eulogizes it, has answered it|quence will be that ‘British subjects will be 
in the following special warning given to seized.’ It is easy to say, send men-of-war 
Mr. Grant:—You must expect, however,|(or their protection,—to encourage them, 
before long, to hear of collision with the we suppose, in. smuggling transactions, 
natives, or seizures of British subjects,and and otherwise acting in violation of the 
be prepared to deal with them accordingly.’ laws and regulations of the country, or else 
This is alarming enough, and no less true to commit hostilities; one or other the 
than alarming. Mr. Marjoribanks foretels| King’s ship so sent must do. Is China, 
that one of the most immediate consequen-' then, we would again ask, because she re- 
ces of a free-trade will be, a ‘seizure of the| fuses to enter into commercial intercourse 
persons of British subjects’—that is to say, with foreigners, to be put without the pale 
that outrages of all others the most intole-| of international law? There was a time, 
rable—suchas the firm and dignified, though! when it was a boast in the naval service, 
at the same time moderate, just, and con-|‘that a British ship of war carried with her 
ciliatory policy of the Company’s servants| the British laws wherever she went;’—this 
has, for the last fifty years, invariably| doctrine, however, received its death-blow 
averted—will be among the first of the new! by the luminous exposition of that highly- 
grievances which his majesty’s representa-| distinguished civilian Sir William Scott, 
tive must have to deal with on his arrival in)who, by the most convincing ar, ent, 
China. |showed that a ship of war, and other 
This is certainly a gloomy prospect. It'ships and their crews, were amenable to 
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tories they might happen to be. into collision with the Chinese authorities, 
j nks tells Mr. Grant that it|and perhaps seized, has been, and may be, 
his first objects to re-| looked upon as excusable. 

move that ‘deep and distrustful apprehen-| The following ease will explain our m2an- 
sion’ which our rapid and extraordinary|ing. In the year 1820, a Chinese was a°ci- 
aggrandizement in India has created. We dentally shot by an officer belonging to one 
are inclined io think that his mansof-war of the company’s ships. The Chinese go- 
system would tend rather to confirm and! vernment demanded the life of the indiv.du- 
verify all these ‘distrustful apprehensions,’ al, and in the mean time suspended the 
and convince the Chinese government that|trade. The committee refused to surren- 
the crisis was arrived, and that it must ei-|der him. It happened that, on the same 
ther drive us out, or perish. Weak, we day on which the Chinese was found killed, 
grant, the Chinese military force may be;)a butcher belonging to one of the company’s 
yet when we recollect that the little arma-!ships committed suicide; the Hong mer- 
ment sent from India to occupy Macao in|chants heard of the circumstance, and hint- 
1808, for a few months, was stated to have/ed to the authorities what a very extraor- 
cost our country five hundred thousand |dinary thing it was that this suicide should 
pounds, we must say we do not consider|have immediately followed the murder of 
the experiment of endeavouring to dictate; the Chinese. The Hong merchants were 
acommercial treaty to the Chinese, at the|interested that no collision should take 
point of the sword, or the muzzles of our|place between the Chinese authorities and 
great guns, to be a very wise one, evenin|the servants of the company, and these 
a financial point of view. The East India| were equally anxious to avoid it. The cir 
Company, through their servants, have|cumstance, therefore, when mentioned to 
hitherto, and for a long period, carried on a\the Chinese officers of government was 
most advantageous and prosperous trade|eagerly seized by them: a deputation of 
with China, in spite of all the restrictions| mandarins was sent down to the company’s 
complained of; and, with proper manage-|ship; they took the evidence of one or two 


the laws of the country within whose terri-/the English residents from being broucht 
} 


Mr. Marijori 
ought to be among 


ment, even under increased difficulties, it|sailors, who admitted it was very extraor- 


is to be hoped we may still continue to do 
80. 

There is one point, however, on which 
we confess we entertain very considerable 
apprehensions. It somehow or other very 
frequently occurs that Chinese men, and 
women too, are unfortunately killed, by ac- 
cident of course, either by shooting parties, 
running down boats, or in a scuffle with 
our seamen; and in the last case, it is likely 
now to happen more {frequently than before, 
from the circumstance of the want of that 
restraint, which was put upon the crews of 
the regular China ships, who were not per- 
mitted to go up to Canton; whereas it will 
be difficult, we apprehend, to prevent the 
men of the free-trading vessels from de- 
manding and obtaining that indulgence, 
unless indeed the King’s representative 
should be vested with authority to refuse 
it; but then, authority without the power 
to enforce it will be but of little avail: here 
indeed, as Mr. Marjoribanks says, we must 
take the consequences. If we were asked 
in what manner we would propose to 
strengthen the hands of the King’s repre- 
sentative, we confess our’ inability to give 
a satisfactory answer; one great hold on 
the free-traders, however, would be that 
of investing him with power to demand the 
thip’s papers, to be lodged with him as se- 
curity for the good conduct of the master 

crew, during their stay in port. 
. We have. alluded to the case where an 
innocent man was given up fifty years ago. 
The company’s servants, with the aid of 
the Hong merchants, have since that time 
escaped a similar disgrace, though similar 
events have occurred; and as the Chinese 
are pleased to consider homicide on the 
part of a foreigner, however accidental, as 
murder, any contrivance to save the life of 


| 


dinary that the butcher should have put an 
end to himself the same day on which the 
Chinese was murdered; the examining 
mandarins reported that the butcher was 
the murderer, and thus were Chinese law 
and Chinese justice satisfied. At another 
time, the lieutenant of the 'Topaze frigate, 
in firing a ball into the village of Linting, in 
order to disperse a crowd of Chinese who 
had attacked some of our seamen, killed one 
native and wounded another. After a long 
discussion and peremptory refusal to give 
up Lieutenant Hamilton, Captain Richard- 
son pledged himself that he should be tried 
in England. The Chinese, having first 
satisfied themselves that several of our 
seamen were stabbed, cut, and otherwise 
wounded in the scuffle, consented. Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton was tried by court-mar 

tial, acquitted, and promoted. In another 
case, where a scuffle ensued in Canton, and 
a Chinese was killed, a very serious diseus- 
sion ensued, but, by the good management 
of the Company’s servants, a tral was 
held at which they were admitted as assess- 
ors; the man pitehed upon as having struck 
the hardest blow was acquitted of inten- 
tional murder, and a fine only—a deodand 
—imposed. 

Much, therefore, will always depend on 
the manner in which the Chinese authori- 
ties are dealt with; and this strengthens 
very considerably our recommendation of 
investing two er three of the Company’s 
servants with the king’s commission, or, at 
all events, of including them, in some shape, 
in the patent or warrant. Still the British 
government cannot and ought not to be sa- 
tisfied with, or depend on, contingencies of 
the kind we have mentioned. Something 
decisive must be done speedily as. to this 
delicate question respecting homicides. 





unintentional offender, and to prevent 


‘It has always’ (says Mr. Marjoribanks) 
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‘appeared to me that this difficulty might, in 
great measure, be overcome by giving your 
representatives at Canton extraordinary pow- 
ers to constitute a jury, and try British sub- 
jects accused of murder. If guilty, we cap 
surely have no wish to protect them. If inno- 
cent, we must, doubtless, have every determi- 
nation todo so. Iam well aware that there is 
an apparent anomaly in the establishment, as 
it were, of an imperium in imperio; but our 
situation in China is altogether an anomaly, 
and we must make the best of it.'—Letter, p. 52 

This isall very well on paper; but it is 
the providing for the protection of the inno- 
cent that causes the embarrassment;— 
then, who is to constitute the court, and 
who the jury? Are the prisoners when 
found guilty to be delivered over to the 
Chinese? or are we to carry into execution 
the extreme sentence? Will the British 
legislature confer the power of life and 
death on any individual in a foreign coun- 
try? Will the Chinese be satisfied with a 
British verdict of acquittal? These are 
questions that we cannot pretend to an- 
swer, but they must be answered some- 
where. Now let us see the view taken of 
this most important subject by another ex- 
president of the sclect committee, Sir 
George Staunton, who, having filled high 
diplomatic as well as commercial situations 
in China, held communications with the 
highest Chinese authorities in their own 
language, and traversed the country from 
one extremity to the other, must be con- 
sidered as no ordinary authority. Sir 
George, in the ninth resolution which he 
moved in the House of Commons, recom- 
mended the establishment of a British na- 
val tribunal at the port of Canton, for the 
trial of homicides committed by British 
subjects; and he says in a Note to his pub- 
lished Speech— 

‘However startling such a proposition as the 
creation of acourt for the special purpose of 
trying offences committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of a foreign power, may be, nothing can 
be more certain than that the present state of 
things in this respect ought not to continue, 
and that the evil which it is thus proposed, if 
not to remedy at least to mitigate, is one of 
those primary sourees of dispute between us 
and the Chinese, which the establishment of 
free trade is not at all likely to put an end to. 
It is quite clear, that we ought either to submit 
to the Chinese laws, or at least usage, in the 
ease of Europeans committing homicide, or to 
undertake ourselves to try, and, when found 
guilty of murder, to punish such homicides 
To those who are of opinion that the former 
alternative is practicable, the proposed provi- 
sion for the latter, of course, will not appear 
necessary. The grounds for supposing that 
the Chinese government might be induced to 
acquiesce in the decisions of such a tribunal, 
are chiefly the following:—first, that their prac- 
tice is, in the event of a Chinese being killed 


by the hand of a foreigner, to demand, not the|the coast, and they tur 
individual by name, but thé murderer, whom|much worse quality, and much 
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the same thing, an individual not legally 
proved guilty, would be so directly accessory 
to the death of that individual, that he would 
be guilty of little less than murder himself. 
The Chinese, therefore, do in fact call upon 
the chief to exercise, in this case a judicial 
power; and a power to condemn implies also a 
power to acquit. This argument receives ad- 
ditional force from what actually takes place 
in cases of homicide committed by the Portu- 
guese at Macao. The Chinese government 
claims precisely the same jurisdiction there as 
at Canton; but as the Portuguese actually pos- 
sess a tribunal competent to try such offences, 
no surrender of Portuguese subjects to the 
Chinese authorities ever takes place; but 
whenever found guilty by their own tribunal, 
they are publicly executed in the presence of 
the authorities of both countries.’— Speech, &c., 
pp. 41, 42. 

The business-like statement holds forth 
a light, that may guide to a settlement of 
this highly-important and delicate question. 
Let the diiliculty be plainly and openly 
stated to the Chinese authorities, express- 
ing an earnest desire of having it adjusted 
lor the convenience and satisfaction of both 
parties; propose the same process as Is 
practised in respect to the Portuguese at 
Macao, who reside there as much by suffer- 
ance, as we hold a factory at Canton; and 
we think, if the case be fairly and firmly 
put, the Chinese will listen to reason, and 
agree. There would then remain only the 
sanction of parliament to be obtained for 
the establishment of a court something 
similar to the Courts of Piracy in our colo- 
nies: there are always respectable mer- 
chants enough to constitute a jury. 

We say nothing as to the policy of asking 
for a port, in addition to or in lieu of Can- 
ton, at present, because we are satisfied 
that would meet with a peremptory refusal; 
and by attempting too much at once, we 
may put to hazard the advantages we now 
enjoy. In Sir James Urmston’s Observa- 
tions wil! be found ample information on 
this head. To say the truth, however, 
when we consider that, for six months in 
the year, the passage up the strait of For- 
mosa, and down it for the other six, when 
the monsoons are blowing, is both difficult 
and dangerous, we are inclined to think 
thatany porton the eastern eoast, if granted, 
would be found infinitely less accessible, se- 
cure, and convenient, than Canton. The 
argument about the expense of bringing 
the teas over land, in places where the la- 
bour of man is required, is more a Chinese 
aflair than ours. Sir James Urmston, on 
the authority of Mr. Ball, savs that the 
overland journey adds 150,000/. to the cost 
of black teas: but if so, we doubt much 
whether the Hong merchants would take 
into consideration the increased price of a 
venny or three-halfpence a pound, Mr. 
uindsay made some purchases of teas on 
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the chief of the nation is, in such cases, inva-|priced, than might have been had at Can- 


riably directed to find out and surrender. 
chief, who, in compliance with such a demand, 


The ton. 


should give up an innocent person, or, What is fable, snatch at the shadow and let go the 


Let us not, therefore, like the dog in the 
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substance. The future prosperity of the 
trade, we are quite persuaded, will depend 
on ourselves more than on the Chinese. 
Let our oy bear in mind, that, as yet, 
they are only permitted to trade at all on 
suflerance; that the Chinese empire has its 
rules and regulations like all other states; 
and that it behooves foreigners, who resort 
thither for their own benefit, to conform to 


those rules; some of them may appear ab-! 


surd, and others be felt inconvenient and 
unpleasant, but if they are neither unjust 
nor oppressive, though we may not like 
them, yet we have no sufficient ground for 
rebelling. In short, our rule of conduct 
should be this,—neither to make degrading 
concessions, nor to exact them—neither to 
surrender our own independence, nor to 
violate that of others.* 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
WORDS FOR MELODIES. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


DIRGE AT SEA. 


S.eep!—we give thee to the wave, 

Red with life-blood of the brave; 

Thou shalt find a noble grave,— 
Fare thee well! 





* Two events have occurred since the first 
pages of the preceding Article passed through 
the press, which, if before known, might, per- 
haps, have caused soine addition to, or some 
little difference of expression in, certain points 
therein discussed, but none whatever in our ar- 
guments and opinions. One of these events is 
the death of Mr. Marjoribanks, which we great- 
ly deplore, and the more so, as it cuts off all 
chance of a reply to the strictures which his 
Letter has called from us. and which, if some- 





what severe, are not, we trust, unjust; the other, 
event is, the appointment of Lord Napier as} 
Chief Superintendent of Canton. His Lordship | 
is little known to the public, exeept as a distin-! 
guished captain in the navy; but all his personal} 
qualifications are said to be excellent. So long} 
as he is hot the captain of a man-of-war, and 
acts merely in the capacity of a civilian, he 
may do as well as any other gentleman new to 
China, provided his hereditary rank should not 
stand in his way, and that he is assisted, as 
seems to be intended, by two of the late super- 
cargoes—which, indeed, comes to very nearly, 
though not precisely, what we had recommend- 


ed. With these, matters may, perhaps, go on | Far away!—M ; 
Where Love's voice young Gladness may re- 


pretty well at Canton; but who is to collect the 
duties on tonnage and cargoes which his Ma- 


Sleep!—thy billowy fieldis won! 
Proudly may the funeral gun, 
Midst the hush at set of sun, 

Boom thy knell. 


Lonely, lonely és thy bed! 

Never there may tear be shed, 

Marble rear’d, or brother's head 
Bow'd to weep. 


Yet thy record on the sex, 

Borne through battle high and free, 

Long ihe red-cross flag shall be,— 
Sleep, oh! sleep! 


SISTER! SINCE I MET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath pass’d; 

In the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 

Never to thy childhood known; 
Through thy soul a storm hath moved,— 
Gentile sister! thou hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath‘caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream; 

In the woods and valleys lone, 

Music haunts thee, not thine own. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain? 
Sister! thou hast loved in vain! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower! 
On my bosom pour that shower;— 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted; 
sring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d! 
Home alone can give thee rest,- 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 


FAR AWAY. 


Far away!—My soul is far away, 

Where the biue sea laves a mountain shore; 
In the woods I see my brother play; 

Midst the flowers my sister sings once more,— 


Far away 


Far away!—My dreams are far away, 
When, at midnight, stars and shadows reign; 
“Gentle child,” my mother seems to say, 
“Follow me where home shall smile again.” — 


Far away! 
My hope is far away 


store: 


jesty, by his Order in Council, has directed to|O thou dove! now soaring through the day, 


be levied, to meet the expense of the establish-| 
ment, at a distance from Canton? Or, what is! 
of far more importance, who is to control the 
free-traders along a coast of not less than thir- 
feen hundred English miles? In their illicit 
traffic on this coast, how are the superinten- 
dents to bring to justice persons guilty of resist- 
ance and hostility to the Chinese authorities, 
or for the murder of Chinese subjects, which so 
frequently happens? And what steps are the 
superintendents to take, if British eo 3 oy act- 
ing in contravention of Chinese laws, should | 
be seized, imprisoned, and, perhaps, put to 
death? These are questions of grave import, 
and impress us most deeply with the necessity 
of limiting our trade, for the present, to Canton. 


Vor. XXIV.—No. 143. 





Lend me wings toseach that brighter shore,— 


Far away! 
ECHO SONG. 


In thy cavern-hall, 
Echo, art thou sleeping? 
By the fountain’s fall 
Dreamy silence keeping? 
Yet one soft note borne 
From the shepherd's horn 


Wakes thee, Echo, into music leaping! 
Strange, sweet Echo! into music leaping! 


Then the woods rejoice, . 
Then glad sounds are swelling, 














From each sister-voice 
Round thy rocky dwelling; 
And their sweetness fill 
All the hollow hills 
With a thousand notes, ofone life telling,— 
Softly mingled notes, ofjene life teiling. 


Echo! in my heart 
These deep thoughts are lying, 
Silent and apart, 
Buried, yet undying; 
Till some gentle tone, 
Wakening, haply, one, 
Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying!— 
Strange, sweet Echo! e’en like thee replying! 


THE LYRE AND FLOWER. 


A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour’d 
Forth on the wild wind’s track; 
The stormy wanderer jarr’d the chord, 
But gave the music back. 
Oh child of song, 
Bear hence to heaven thy fire! 
What hop’st thou from the sodhloun throng? 
Be not like that lost lyre— 
Not like that lyre! 


A flower its leaves and odour cast 
On a swift-rolling wave; 
Th’ unheeding torrent darkly pass’d, 
And back no treasure gave. 
Oh! heart of love, 
Waste not thy precious bower! 
Turn to thine only Sean above! 
Be not like that lost flower— 
Not like that flower. 


PILGRIM'’S EVENING SONG TO THE EVENING 
STAR. 


O soft star of the West! 
Gleaming far, 
Thou’rt guiding all things hence 

Gentle star! 
From rock and foaming wave 
The sea-bird to her nest; 
The hunter from the hills, 
The fisher back to rest. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far' 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star! 


No bowery roof is mine, 
No hearth of love and rest, 
Yet guide me to my shrine, 
O soft star of the West! 
There, there my home shall be, 
Heaven's dew shall wet my breast, 
When prayer and tear gush tree; 
O soft star of the West! 


O soft star of the West, 
Gleaming far, 
Still guide the weary home 
Gentle star! 
Shine from thy rosy heaven; 
Pour joy on earth and sea! 
Shine on! though no sweet eyes 
Look forth to watch for me. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star! 


THE LONELY BIRD. 


From a ruin thou art singing, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 





SONGS OF SPAIN. 








The soft blue air is ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr'd; 

But all is dark and cold beneath, 
When harps no more are heard; 

Whence winn’st thou that exulting breath? 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 
To a triumph of glad sounds, 
As from its cavern-dwelling 
A stream in glory bounds! 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word, 
Though the fires be quench’d, and the feast- 
ing done, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay? 

While dirge-notes in the breezes moan 
Through the ivy garland heard, 

Come, chant with thy rejoicing tone, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


Yet I know a heart, wild singer! 
Like thy forsaken tower, 
Where joy no more may linger, 
Whose love hath left his bower; 
And I know a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr’d, 
Though it soar from ruin in its glee— 
O lonely, lonely bird! 









From the same. 
SONGS OF SPAIN. 
By Mrs. Hemans 
1. 

THE RIO VERDE SONG.* 


Fiow, Rio Verde! 
In melody flow; 
Win her that weepeth 
To slumber from wo! 
Bid thy wave’s music 
Roll through her dreams; 
Grief ever loveth 
The kind voice of streams 


Bear her lone spirit 

Afar on the sound, 
Back to her childhood, 

Her life’s fairy ground: 
Pass like the whisper 

Of love that is gone. 
Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on! 


Dark glassy waters, 
So crimsoned of yore, 
Love, Death, and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou should’st have Echoes 
For Grief’s deepest tone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde! 
Softly flow on! 
*The name of the Rio Verde (the “Gentle Ri- 
ver” of Percy’s ballad) will be familiar to every 
Spanish reader, as associated in song and story 


with the old romantic wars of the Peninsula. 





















GERMAN WATERING-PLACES. 


<IL 
THE ZAGRI MAID. 


The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 
To her low, sad song replying, 
As it fill’d the olive shade. ~ 
“Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred’s foe! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zagri’s spirit go? 


“From thy glance, my gentle mother! 
I sink with shame oppress’d, 
And the dark eye of my brother 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor's hymn arise! 

From his watch-fire, ’midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts find voices, 
If o’erburden’d souls there be, 

Dark and silent in their anguish,— 
Aid those captives—set them free! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep; 

Thou, the Mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 











VI. 
Is an arrow to my breast.” 
When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid, 
While the crimson day was dying 
In the whisp’ring olive shade. 


OLD SPANISH BATTLE SONG. 


Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again; 
|Let the high word—Castile—go resounding 
: . : | through Spain! 
‘And for all this heart’s wealth wasted, |And thou, free Asturias, encamped on the 
This wo, in secret borne, | height, 
This flower of young life blasted, |Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 
Should I win back aught but scorn? |Wake! wake! the old soil where our warriors 
By aught but daily dying | repose 
Would my love-truth be repaid?” {Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 
When summer-leaves were sighing, | 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. The voices are mighty that swell from the past, 
With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain-blast; 
Il. |The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread, 
|Their pines murmur song where bright blood 
THE LOST ONE. | hath been shed. 
|Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again, 
‘And shout ye, “Castile! to the rescue for 


Seek by the silvery Darro, 
Spain!” 


Where jasmine flowers have blown; 
There hath she left no foot-print?— 
Weep, weep, the maid is gone! 


Seek where our Lady's image From the Quarterly Review. 
Smiles o’er the pine-hung steep; 
Hear ye not there her vespers!?— 


Weep for the parted, weep! 


! 
} 
' 


1. Schlangenbad und seine Heiltugenden, 

| von Dr. Fenner von Fenneberg. 
Darmstadt. 1831. 

2. Wiesbaden und seine Heilquellen dar- 

| gestellt. Gneisnau. 1832. 

'3. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
By an Old Man. 8vo. London. 1833. 


Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
O’ershade her father’s head; 

Are his gray hairs left lonely?— 
Weep! her bright soul is fled! 


IV. | ‘He who prints,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘pub- 
lishes; but certainly we should not have 
j\dreamt of introducing to our readers some 
lextracts from the privately-printed English 
lvolume now on our table, unless with the 
‘permission of its author. It pretends to be 
\little more than a jeu @esprit;’—(the motto 
jon the title-page is, ‘Bubble, any thing 
‘wanting solidity and firmness,—Johnson’s 
| Dictionary;’)—but_we are able to bear 
Bird! is it wrong’d affection’s pain, {witness to the fidelity with which it repre- 
Whence the sad sweetness flows through thy|sents external nature—and its descriptions 
strain? ‘ of social life will speak for themselves. 

And is the wound of that arrow still’d, Mr. Moore gayly sung several summers 
When thy lone music the boughs hath fill'd?  |ago— ; 

Bird of the midnight’s purple sky! 
Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


THE BIRD OF EBRO. 


Bird, that art singing on Ebro’s side, 

Where myrtle-shadows make dim the tide, 
Doth Sorrow dwell ‘midst the leaves with thee? 
Doth song avail thy full heart to free? 

Bird of the midnight’s nye sky! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


“Mid northern lakes, ’mid southern vines, 
3 Unholy cits we’re doomed to meet; 
V. Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 

Are sacred from Threadneedle-street 
And if this rage for travelling lasts— 
If cockneys of all sects and castes, 
Old maidens, aldermen, and squires, 
Will leave their puddings and coal-fires, 
To gape at things in foreign lands;— 
No soul among them understands;— 


SPANISH EVENING HYMN, 


Ave! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea! 

Now, sweet Mother! may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 
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ters) been running straight forwards almost 
ever since. As hard as they could drive, they 
had posted to Dover, hurried across to Calais, 
thence to Brussels, snapt a glance at the ripe 
corn waving on the field of Waterloo, stared 
at the relics of that great saint, old Charle- 
magne, on the high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and at last sought for rest and connubial refuge 
at Cologne; but the celebrated water of that 
town having in its manufacture evidently ab- 
stracted all perfume from the atmosphere, they 
could not endure the dirt and smell of the place, 
and therefore had proceeded by land towards 
Coblentz; but as they were changing horses at 
This is hardly exaggeration. Neverthe-ja small village, seeing our steam-boat canter- 
less the district treated of in these ‘Bub-|ing through the glassy waves, they ordered a 
bles’ has, as yet, attracted few English|party of peasants to draw their carriage to the 
visiters. This year, however, the rage of |banks of the river, and as soon as the vessel 
emigration seems more violent than ever;|came smoking alongside, they, their rosy, fresh- 
and as the causes which have undoubtedly |coloured French maid, their chocolate-coloured 
given a new impulse to the centrifugal pas-|chariot, and their brown ill-looking Italian cou- 
sion are by no means likely to suspend their|rier, were all on board. 
operation, we may safely conclude that a| ‘As soon asthis young London couple lightly 
country full of every thing that can make|stept on deck, we saw at one glance that, with- 
life pleasant, lying within a few hours jour-|ont at all priding themselves on their abilities, 
ney of the great thoroughfare of the Rhine,|they fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that 
will. ere long, be as familiar to English|they belonged to that class of society which in 
readers as a cart-load of ‘tours,’ ‘diaries,’|England exclusively, and so modestly calls it- 
and ‘sketches,’ has already rendered every |selt—good. That it was not healthy society, 
rock and ruin between Dusseldorf and Hei-|that its victims were exposed to late hours, 
delberg. crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident 
The author describes his voyage from|/enough from the contrast which existed be- 
the Tower to the Brille, and afterwards in|tween their complexions and that of their 
the steam-boat from Cologne to Coblentz, | healthy country attendant; however, they seem- 
in a short preliminary chapter—from the|ed not only to be perfectly satisfied with them- 
latter part of which we select a single spe-|selves and the clique which they had left be- 
cimen. hind them, but to have a distaste for every 
‘Our compagnons de voyaye were tri-colour-|thing else which they saw. Towards some 
ed, Dutch, German, and French, and, except-|German ladies, who had slightly bowed to 
ing always ourselves, there was nothing En-|them, they looked with a vacant haughty stare, 
glish—nothing, at least, but a board, which|as if they conceived there must be some mis- 
sufficiently explained tke hungry insatiable in-|take, and as if it at all events would be neces- 
uisitiveness of our travellers. The black|sary to keep such pas. 
t 


If Blues desert their coteries, 
To show off ’mong the Wahabees,— 
If neither sex nor age controls, 
Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids 
Young ladies, with pink parasols, 
To glide among the Pyramids,— 
Why, then, farewell all hope te find 
A spot that’s free from London-kind!— 
Who knows, if to the west we roam, 
But we may find some Blue “at home” 
Among the Blacks of Carolina? 
Or, flying to the eastward, see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the wail of China?’ 








thing hung near the tiller, and upon it there vere Was no great harm in 

was painted in white letters the following sen- 

tence, which I copied literatim— 

“Enfering any conversation with the Steersner 
and Pilotes is desired to be forborn.” 

‘As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz, 
it continually paused in its fairy course, appa- 
rently to barter and traffic in the prisoners it 
contained—sometimes, stopping off one little 
village, itexchanged an infirm old man for two 
country girls, and then, as if laughing at its 
bargain, gayly proceeding, it paused before an- 
other picturesque hamlet, to give three Prus- 
sian soldiers of the 36th regiment for a hus- 
band, a mother, and a child—once it delivered 
an old woman and got nothing, then luckily it 
received two carriages for a horse, and next it 
stopt a second to take up a tall thin man, who 
turned out to be an itinerant poet, and who, as 
soon as he had collected from every passenger 
a small contribution for having recited two or 
three little pieces, was dropt at the next village, 
ready to board the steam-vessel coming down 
from Mayence. 

‘In one of these cartels, or exchanges of pri- 
soners, we received on board Sir ——— and 
Lady , a young fashionable English cou- 
ple, who, having had occasion a fortnight ago 
to go together to St. George’s church, had (like 
dogs suffering from hydrophobia, or tin canis- 








| ‘Yet, after all, 
jthese two young people. ‘Their heads were 
jlanterns illuminated with no more brains than 
j}barely sufficient to light them on their way, and 
iso, like the babes in the wood, they sat toge- 
ther hand in hand, regardless of every thing 
jin creation but themselves.’—Budbles, &c. p. 25. 
| Surely a young couple in the honeymoon 
jmight have been criticised less severely for 
imerely sitting, as in duty bound, ‘hand in 
ihand;’ but we proceed:— 

‘For running their carriage down to the 
Ishore, the brown confidential courier, whose 
}maxim was of course to pay little and charge 
|much, offered ihe gang of peasants some kreut- 
|zers, which amounted in English currency to 
labout sixpence. This they refused, and the 
|captain of the party, while arguing with the 
| flint-skinning courier, was actually carried off 
by our steam-boat, which, like time and tide, 
waited forno man. The poor fellow, finding 
that the Italian was immoveable, came aft to 
the English —_ who were still leaning 
towards each other like the Siamese twins. 
He pleaded. his case, and in a manly tone of 
voice prayed for redress. The dandy listened, 
looked at his boots which were evidently pinch- 
ing him,—passed four white fingers through 
the long curls of his jet-black hair—showed 
the point of a tongue gently playing with a 











its clea 
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front tooth—and when the whole story was)gay myriads of damsels and donkeys—we 
completely at an end, without Moving a muscle/are at a loss to guess. The journey from 
in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice,| Ems to Schwalbach is given in a more 
he pronounced his verdict as follows—“ Alley!” | pleasing vein: 

‘The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat} “Onleaving Ems, the road, passing through 
inanimate as a corpse. However, all this tine|the old, mouldering town of Nassau, and un- 
the steam-boat dragging the poor peasant out/der the beautiful ruins of the ducal stamm- 
of his way, he protested in a tew angry excla-|sch/oss in its neighbourhood, by a very steep ac- 
mations against the injustice with which he|clivity, continues to ascend, until it mounts at 
had been treated, (a sentiment we were very |last into a sort of upper country, from various 
sorry to hear more than once mildly whispered | points of which are to be seen extensive views 
by many a quiet-looking German;) and, de-jof the dutchy of Nassau. 
scending the vessel's side into a small boat| “No one, | think, can breathe this dry, fresh 
which had just brought us a new captive, he|air for a single moment, or gaze for an instant 
landed at a village from which he had about|on the peculiar colour of the sky, without both 
eight miles to walk to join his comrades. smelling and seeing that he is very considera- 

‘It is with no satirical feeling that I have re-|bly above the level of the sea; yet this upperstory, 
lated this little occurrence. ‘To hurt the feel-|when it is once attained, is by no means what 
ings of “gay beings born to flutter but a day”|can be termed a mountainous country. On 
—to break such a pair of young, flimsy butter-|the contrary, the province is composed of flat 
flies upon the whee!—aflurds me neither amuse-}table-land, abruptly intersected by valleys, or 
ment nor delight; but the every-day occurrence |rather of an undulation of hills and dales on 
of English travellers committing our well-|an immense scale. In the great tract thus dis- 
earned national character for justice and libe-|played to view, scarcely a habitation is to be 
tality to the base, slave-driving hand of a cou-|seen; and for a considerable time we could not 
rier, as well as the bad taste of acting the part |help wondering what had become of the peo- 
of London dandy on the great theatre of Eu-/ple who had sown the crops, (as far as we 
rope, ought to be checked.’— Bubbles, pp. 26, 27. |could see they were in solitude waving around 

e think it likely that the young English|us,) and who, of course, were somewhere or 
dandy here crucilied did not understand |other lurking in ambush for the harvest. How- 
either the coinage of Prussia or the lan-|ever, their humble abodes are almost all con- 
guage of his dun; but we have nothing to|concealed in steep ravines or water courses, 
say in defence of the usual employment by | which in every direction intersect the whole 
English travellers of foreign couriers—|of the lofty region I have described. 
most absurdly so called, by the way, when! “A bird’s eye view would, of course, detect 





they do not precede the party—except that| these little villages, but from any one point, as 
the best ry servant is generally much | the eye roams over the surface, they are not to 
1 


more of a hindrance than a help on the|beseen. The dutchy, which is completely un- 
Continent. He understands and periorms |inclosed, for there is not even a fence to the 
to admiration the small and rigidly-detined |orchards, appears like a royal park ona gi- 
circle of duties within which his walk at/gantic scale: about one-half being in corn-fields 
home is limited; but abroad he is contused,jor moor, and the remainder in patches of 
puzzled, bewildéred, at every turn; no fish|woods and forests, which in shape and posi- 
in the world more completely out of water |tion resemble artificial plantations. The pro- 
than he. Heis, moreover, perpetually dis-| vince, as far as one can see, thus seems todeclare 
composed about creature comforts, and that it has but one lord and master; and the 
sighs deeper than Don Juan whenever ‘he various views which it presents are really 
thinks upon a pot of beer.’ But who is to|very grand and imposing. A considerable 
blame for the narrow and artificial habits, |portion of the wood grows among craggy rocks; 
the jog-trot mind, and the gross foul-feed-|and among the open land there is a great deal 
ing of the English lackey? Not himself,/of what is evidently a mining country, with 
we humbly submit, but those whose pamper-|much indicating the existence of both iron and 
ed luxury has made him what he is. silver. The crops of wheat, oats, and barley, 
Our note-maker, when the steam-boat!are rather light, yet they are very much better 
dropped him at Coblentz, passed the night|than one would expect from the ground on 
ina hotel on the opposite bank of the river,;/which they grow; but this is the effect of the 
close under the gigantic battlements of Eh-|extraordinarily heavy dews which, during the 
renbreitstein—which fortress hasonce more |whole summer, may be said once in twenty- 
at the cost of millions, been rendered the |four hours to irrigate the land.”—pp. 40—1. 
most complete in that part of the world.| He afterwards thus describes the roman- 
From this he posted to Ems, which, unlike |tic ravines here alluded to:— 
the other towns in the interior of Nassau,| “The rugged sides of the hills which con- 
has already become fashionable—so that|tain them are generally clothed with oak or 
we need not quote any of his remarks on it,/beech trees, feathering to the very bottom, 
which are not conceived in his usual spirit,|where a strip of green, rich, flat, grassy land, 
and appear to us by no means just. Ems is, |full of springs, scarcely broader than, and very 
certainly, to a rapid inspection, one of the/much resembling, the moat of an old castle, is 
most charming little towns in the world;jall that divides the one wooded eminence from 
and what could have put him out of hu-|the other; and it is into these secluded gardens 
mour with its one bright airy street, backed |—these smiling, happy valleys—that the inha- 
by its screen of vine-covered rock, and|bitants of Nassau have humbly crept for shel- 
over that waving forests of oak and bireh—|ter. ‘These valleys are often scarcely broad 
its clear, bright stream—and, above all, its!enough to contain the single street, which 











forms the village; and from such little abodes, 
looking upwards? one would fancy that one 
were living in a mountainous country,—but 
climb the hill—break the little, petty bar- 
rier that imprisons you... . . In short, in the 
two prospects one reads the old story. .... . 
Beneath, lies the little contracted nook in 
which we were born, studded with trifling ob- 
jects, each of which we once fancied to be 
highly important—every tiny rock has its 
name, and every inch of ground belongs to one 
man, and theretore does not belong to another; 
but, lying prostrate before us, is a great picture 
of the world, and until he has seen it, no one 
born and bred below could fancy how vast are 
its dimensions, or how truly insignificant are 
the billows of that puddle in a storm from 
which he has somehow or other managed to 
escape.”’—p. 43. 

With respect to the climate of this region, 
he thus sets down some ‘hieroglyphics’ 
which he thinks will sufficiently explain it. 

“At this moment everything, see, is smiling; 
the trees are in full leaf, the crops in full bear- 
ing. In no part of Devonshire or Hereford- 
shire have we ever seen such rich crops of ap- 
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and of iron, brat there is also coal, which we 
all know will, when the gigantic powers of 
steam are developed, become the nucleus 
of every nation’s wealth. In addition to all 
this—from its hills burst mineral streams 
of various descriptions, and besides the 
Seltzer water, which is drunk as a luxury 
in every quarter of the globe, there are 
bright sparkling remedies prescribed for al- 
most every disorder under the sun. For 
instance, af Mow our reader be consumptive, 
or, what is much more probable, dyspeptic, 
let him hurry to Ems. If he wishes to in- 
stil iron into his system, and to brace up his 
muscles, let him go to Langenschwalbach; 
if his brain should require calming, his 
nerves soothing, and his skin softening, let 
him glide onwards to Schlangenbad—the 
serpent’s bath; but if he should be rheuma- 
tic in his limbs, or if mercury should be run- 
ning riot in his system, let him hasten, 
‘body and bones,’ to Wiesbaden, where 
they say, by being parboiled in the koch- 
brunnen (boiling spring) all his troubles 
willevaporate. To these different waters 
of Nassau flock annually thousands and 





ples—the trees being here surrounded with ~ 
scaffolding of poles which, after all, seem scarce- 


thousands of votaries from all parts of Ger- 
many, and so celebrated are they for the 


ly sufficient to save the boughs from breaking} cures which they have effected, that not only 
under their load. But in the immediate neigh-|do people also come from Russia, Poland, 
bourhood of all the flourishing family of the} Denmark, &c., but a vast quantity of the 
hocks, how comes the vine to be absent from| waters, in stone bottles, is annualy sent to 
this gay scene? these remote countries. Yetalthough Spa 
“Again, at all the bendings of the valleys,)and some other German watering places 
why are the trees so stunted in their growth,| have been much deserted by foreigners, on 
and why are so many of them stag-headed?/ account of the multitudes of English who 
They must surely have some sad reason for| throng thither, the number of our country- 
wearing this appearance; any one may guess| men resorting to the mineral springsof Nas- 
what it is that, in the winter, rushes by them) sau bears no proportion to that of any other 
with such violence that they seem more anx-|nation of Europe; but somehow or other 
ious to grow beneath the soil than above it. | our wandering John Bulls are like locusts, 
“Again, under the oppressingly hot sun,!—either they are found absolutely eating 
which is now hurrying every crop to maturity, up a foreign country, or not one of them is 
why do not the inhabitants look like Neapoli-|to be seen there. We believe we may as- 
tans, and other indolent, lazzaroni-living peo-|sert, that not twenty English families have 
ners how comes it that their features are so|/taken up their abode at Langenschwalbach 
vard? can the swn have beaten them into that!or Schlangenbad, in the course of the last 
= \twenty years; and yet there is no country 
“Why are the houses they live in huddled/on earth that could turn out annually more 
together in the valleys, instead of enjoying the| consumptive, rheumatic, and dyspeptie pa- 
magnificent prospect before us? Why do the| tients than old England. 
wealthiest habitations look to the south? and} The ‘Bubbles’ say— 
why are the roofs even of the hovels built or| “The duke of Nassau is the cacique, king, 
pitehed so perpendicularly, that it seems as if|emperor, or commander in chief of the pro- 
nothing could rest upon their surface? Why| vince, and people here are everlastingly talk- 
are the windows so small, and the walls so| ing of THe puke, as in England they talk of the 





thick?” — Budbles, pp. 45—7. 

Whatever may be the winter climate of 
the upper country of Nassau, the dutchy, 
taken altogether, may fairly be said to con- 
tribute more thanan average share towards 
the luxuries and comforts of mankind. Be- 
sides noble forests of oak. beech, birch, and 
fir, there are good crops of corn of every 
sort, and potatoes which would not be de- 
spised in England. Several of the wines 
(lor instance those on the estates of Hock- 
heim and Metternich) are the finest on the 
Rhine—while there are fruits, such as ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, apricots, strawberries, 
raspberries (the two Jatter growing wild,) 
&c. &c., inthe greatest abundance. Not 
only are there mines of the precious metals 








sun, the moon, or any other bauble of which 
there exists only one in creation. He is cer- 
tainly the sovereign lord of this lofty country, 
and travelling along we have observed a cer- 
tain little bough sticking out of every tenth 
sheaf of corn, the meaning of which is no 
doubt perfectly well understood both by him 
and the peasant. He is also very strict about 
his game—our worsted-tasselled horn-blowing 
cicerone has informed us, that the bunches of 
straw which we observed mysteriously tied to 
bushes in the woods, are sentinels which for- 
bid a person to enter them.”—Buddles, pp. 


We must here observe that the duke of 
Nassau is in fact one of the most amiable 
of princes, and we believe at this moment 


























the most popular of all the minor poten- 
tates of Germany. 


is understood to be so great as to enable |pronged fork. 


him, after maintaining a well-appointed lit- 
tle army of 12,000 men, and the other public 
establishments of his country, to reserve 
for his own personal expenditure a clear 
income of about 150,000£.—in that region 
an enormous sum. The taxes are so tri- 
vial as really not to be worth mentioning. 
The corn sheaves, to which our author al- 
ludes, were merely portions of rent; and 
the peasantry of Nassau are about the 
easiest in the world, 

What follows is particularly lively—and 
true:— 

‘In approaching Langenschwalbach, being 
of cowrse anxious as early as possitle to get a 
glimpse of a town which | had already deter- 
mined to inhabit for a few days, I did all in my 
power to explain this feeling to the dull gaudy 
fellow who drove me; but whenever I inquir- 
ed for Langenschwalbach, so often did the 
mute creature point with a long German 
whip to the open country, as if it existed di- 
rectly before him—but no! not a human habi- 
tation could I discover. However, as | pro- 
ceeded onwards, the whip, in reply to my re- 
peated interrogations of its dumb owner, be- 
gan to show a sort of magnetic dip, until at 
last it pointed almost perpendicularly into a 


us; but though we could see, as I thought, al- 
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shape of the letter Y (or throwing, as I wish to 


His patrimonial estate |do, literature aside,) of a iong-handled two- 


The village is fifteen hundred 
jpaces in length, that is to say, the prongs are 
leach about five hundred yards, and the handle 
jof the fork is about one thousand yards. 

‘The buildings themselves are constructed 

even more irregularly than their roofs, The 
village is composed of houses of all sizes, 
shapes and colours: some having been lately 
plaistered and painted yellow, white or pale 
green, have a modern appearance, while others 
wear adress about as old as the hills which 
surround them:—of these latter, some are stand- 
ing with their sides towards the streets—others 
look at you with their gables; some overhang 
the passenger, as if they intended to crush him; 
some shrink backwards, as if, like misan- 
thropes, they loathed him, or, like maidens, 
they feared him; some lean sideways, as if 
jthey were suffering from a painful disorder in 
|their hips: many apparently from curiosity, 
jhave advanced; while a few, in disgust, have 
retired a step or two.’—Budbles, pp. 70, 71. 

The appearance of these houses is cer- 
tainly very remarkable. Of late years, se- 
te of the largest have been plaistered on 

ithe outside, but the appearance of the rest 
is highly picturesque; and the immense 
quantity of timber which has been consum- 
ed would clearly indicate the vicinity of a 


dark foliage towering on every side above 


ravine, which was bow nee as {tought ada forest, even if one could not see the 


most to the bottom of it, not a vestige of a town 


the town; indeed, it has been crammed into 






was to be seen. However, the whip was quite/the houses, as if the builder’s object had 
right, for in a very few seconds, peeping up|been to hide away as much as possible. 
from the very bottom of the valley, we per-| The whole fabric is a network of timber of 
ceived, like poplar-trees, a couple of church{all lengths, shapes, and sizes, and these 
steeples—then suddenly came in sight a long|limbs, often rudely sculptured, being bent 
narrow Village of slated roofs,and in a very|into every possible contortion, form a con- 
few seconds | found my carriage rattling and|fused picture of rustic architecture, which, 





trumpeting along a street, until it stopped at 
the Goldene Kette, or, as we should call it, the 
Golden Chain, The master of this hotel ap- 
peared to be a most civil, obliging person, and 
though his house was nearly full, yet he sud-' 
denly felt so much respect for the contents of 
my wallet, which on descending from the car- 
riage, I had placed for a moment in his hands, 
that he used many arguments to persuade us 
both to become noble appendages to his fine 
golden chain; yet there were certain noises, 
uncertain smells, and a degree of busile in his 
house, which did not at all suit me, and there- 
fore, at once mercifully annihilating his hopes, 
by a grave bow which could not be misinter- 
preted, I slowly walked into the street to select 
for myself a private lodging, and for a consi- 
derable time very great difficulty did I expe- 
rience. With hands clasped behind me, in 
vain did I slowly stroll about looking out for 
any thing at all like a paper or a board ina 
window, and I was beginning to fear that there 
were no lodging-houses in the town, when I at 


amid such mountain scenery, one cannot 
refuse to admire. The interstices between 
all this wood-work are filled up with brown 
unburnt bricks, so soft and porous, that. in 
our moist climate, they would in one winter 
be decomposed, and a very few winters 
would also rot the timbers which they con- 
nect;—however, such is evidently the dry- 
ness of mountain air, that buildings ean ex- 
ist here in this rude state, and indeed have 
existed for several hundred years, not only 
without the use of Mr. Kyan’s mercurial 
lotion, but even without a touch of paint, 
‘The slahl brunnen (steel spring) is at@he 
head of the town, at the upper extremity of the 
right prong. Close to the point of the other 
prong is the wein brunnen, (wine spring,) and 
about six hundred yards up the same valley is 
situated the fashionable brwnnen of Pauline. 
Between these three points, brunnens, or wells, 
backwards and forwards, “down the middle 
and up again”—people are seen walking, or 
rather crawling, with a constancy that is really 


last found out that there were very few which |quite astonishing. Among the number, there 


were not.’— Bubbles, pp. 63—65. 

Our author succeeds at last in securing 
for himself a den; and the next morning, 
full of breakfast and curiosity, he sallies forth 
to see the lions:— 

‘My first duty, however, was to understand 
the geography of the town. or rather village of 
Langenschwaliach, which I found to be in the 





may be here and there a Celebs in search of a 
wife, and a very few pairs of much smaller 
feet may be occasionally seen, “impari passu,” 
pursuing nothing but their mammas; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, the whole troop are chasing 
one and the same game; they are all searching 
for the same treasure; in short, the object is 
health.’ —Budbbies, p. 72. 
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In the time of the Romans, Schwalbach that feeling very old, I merely wanted to be- 
(the name means literally the Swallow’s|come young again. 
Stream*) was a place of some resort—one| ‘Dr. Fenner is what would be called in 
immense sulphureous fountain there being |England “a regular character,” and being a 
already famed for its medicinal etiects. In|shrewd, clever fellow, he evidently finds it an- 
proportion as this rose into repute, hovels, |swer, and endeavours to maimain a singularity 
huts and houses were erected, and a small|of manner, which with his one eye (the other 
street or village was thus gradually esta-| having been extinguished in a college duel) 
blished on the north and south of the well. |serves to bring himself into general notice. As 
There was little to offer to the stranger but|scon as my gloomy tale was concluded, the 


its waters, yet health being a commodity 
which people have always been willing 
enough to purchase, the little hamlet con- 
tinued to grow, until it justly claimed for 
itself the appellation of Langen (Long) 
Schwalbach. 

About sixty years ago, according to the 
German book named first on our list, the 
stahl and wein brunnens were discovered. 
These springs were found to be quite ditfer- 
ent from the old Roman one: it is sulphu- 
reous—they are both strongly impregnated 
with iron and carbonic acid gas. Instead, 
therefore, of merely purifying the blood, 
they undertook to strengthen the human 
frame, and in proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old original brunnen became 
neglected. About three years ago, a fourth 
spring was discovered in the valley above 
the wein brunnen. It does not contain quite 
so much iron as the stahl or wein brunnens, 
but possessing other supersalutary ingre- 
dients, (among them that of novelty,) it fix- 
ed on itself the potent patronage of Dr. 
Fenner. It was called Pauline after the 


present dutchess of Nassau, and is now the 


fashionable brunnen or well of Langen- 
schwalbach. The village doctors, however, 
disagree on the subject, and Dr. Stritter,a 
very mild, sensible man, recommends his 
patients tothe strong stah/ brunnen, almost 
as positively as Dr. Fenner sentences his 
victims to the Pauline. 
and which is wrong,’ says our indefatigable 
note-maker, ‘is one of the mysteries of this 
world; but as the cunning Jews all go to the 
stahl brunnen, | strongly suspect that they 
have some good reason for this departure 
from the fashion.’ 

Our English journalist was much puzzled 
to decide among these rival brunnens, and, 
after having read a formidable chapter in 


Doctor, who had been walking at my side, 
stopped dead short, and when I turned round 
to look for him, there I saw him, with his right 
arm extended, the fore-finger and thumb 
clenched, as if holding snuff, and the other 
three digits horizontally extended like the 
hand of a direction-post. With his heels to- 
gether, he Stood as lean and as erect as a ram- 
rod, the black patch, which like a hatchment 
hung over the window of his departed eye, be- 
ing supported by a riband wound diagonally 
round his head. “Monsieur!” said he, (for he 
speaks a little French,) “Monsieur,” he repeat- 
ed, “a six heures dn matin, vous prendrez a la 
Pauline trois verres!—trois verres ala Pauline!” 
he repeated. “A dix heures, vous prendrez un 
bain—en sortant du bain, vous prendrez (he 
paused, and after several seconds of deep 
thought he added) encore deux verres—et a 
cing heures du soir, Monsieur, vous prendrez 
(another long pause) . . . encore trois verres!! 
Monsieur, ces eaux vous feront beaucoup de 
bien!” The arm of this sybil now fell to his 
side, like the limb of a telegraph which has 
just concluded its intelligence. The doctor 
made me a low bow, spun round upon his heel 
—‘and so he vanished.” 

‘IT had not exactly bargained for bathing in, 
as well as drinking, the waters; however, feel- 
ing in good humour with the little world I was 
inhabiting I was willing to go with (i. e. into) its 
stream, and as I found that almost every visiter 


‘Which is right, | was daily soaked for an hour or two, I admitted 


that what was good for such geese might also 
answer for the gander; and that, at all events, a 
bath would have the advantage of drowning for 
me one hour per day, in case I should find four- 
and-twenty of such visiters more than I want- 
ed.’— Bubbles, pp. 85—87. 
The author proceeds to sketch the usual 
doings of a day in this pleasant watering- 
lace; and, as this department of German 





Fenner’s work on the etlects of rash and 
unadvised water-bibbing, he concluded that 
it might be as well to consult a doctor be- 
fore beginning. 

‘Having learnt that Dr. Fenner himself had 
the greatest number of patients, and moreover | 
that being a one-eyed man, he was the easiest 


ife is really new to most English people, 
we shall quote freely. One great article in 
its healthfulness is, we have no doubt, the 
earliness of the hours kept by everybody. 
No one thinks of being in bed much beyond 
five o’clock. At that time— 

‘Every house was open—the streets already 


to be found, | walked towards the shady walk |swept—the inhabitants all up—the living world 
near the Allee Saal, resolving eventually to|appeared broad awake—and there was no- 
consult him; however, in turning a corner, hap-| thing to denote the earliness of the hour, but 
yening almost to run against a gentleman in| the delicious freshness of the cool-morning-air, 
lack, “cui lumen ademptum,” I gravely ac-| which, as yet unfeebled by the sun, was in 
costed him, and finding, as I did in a moment, | that pure state in which it had all night long 
that I was in the right, in the middle of the|been slumbering in the valley. The face of 
street, I began to explain that he saw before|nature seemed beaming with health; and 


him a wheel which wanted a new tire—a shoe 
which required a new sole, a worn-out vessel 
praying for the hand of the tinker—in short, 
. 
*We still have beek for stream in the dialect 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 





though there were no larks at Schwalbach gent- 
ly “to carol in the morn,” yet immense red 
German slugs were every where in our path, 
looking wetter, colder, fatter and happier, 
than I have words to express; they had evi- 
dently been gorging themselves during’ the 
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night, and were now crawling into shelter to|}seemed natural to all,—it is true, there was 
sleep away the day. nothing which bore a very high polish, yet it 
‘On reaching the brunnen, the first thing I} was equally evident, that the substance of their 
received there was a smile from a very honest,| society was intrinsically good enough not to 
homely, healthy old woman, who, seeing me} require it. The behaviour of such a motley 
approaching, had selected irom her table a| assemblage of people, who belonged of course 
glass as large and globular as ever shone in a}to all ranks and conditions of life, in my hum- 
Teniers. “Guten morgen,” she muttered,|ble opinion did them and their country very 
without at all deranging the hospitality of her|great credit. It was quite evident, that every 
smile; and then stooping down she dashed the|man on the promenade, whatever may have 
vessel into the brunnen beneath her feet, and| been his birth, was desirous to behave like a 
in a sort of civil hurry (lest any of its spirit)gentleman, and that there was no one, how- 
should escxpe) presented her eau medicinale.|ever exalted might be his station, who wished 
Clear as crystal, sparkling with carbonic acid|to do any more. —Buddles, p. 102. 
gas, and eflervescing quite as much as Cham-| ‘That young lady, rather more quietly dress- 
pagne, it was nevertheless miserably cold;'ed than the rest of her sex, is the Princess 
and the first morning, what with the gas, and| Levenstein—her countenance (could it but be 
what with the low temperature of this iron|seen from the hut) is as unassuming as her 
water, it was about as much as one could do to) dress, and her manners as quiet as her bonnet; 
swallow it; and even then for a few seconds|her husband, who is one of that group of gen- 
feeling as if it had sluced the stomach com-|tlemén behind her, is mild, simple, and (if in 
pletely by surprise, I stood hardly knowing) these days, such a title may without offence be 
what was about to happen,—when, instead ol |given to a young man) I would add, he is 
the teeth chattering, as I expected, I felt the|modest. There are one or two other princes 
water suddenly grow warm within my waist-|on the promenade, with a very fair sprinkling 
coat, and a slight intoxication, or rather exhi-|of dukes, counts, barons, &c. 
laration, succeeded.’—Bubdles, p. 90. 
Under the influence of this cordial, which| ‘There they go, all together in a rew!” 
seems to have acted upon him like tuel toa 
steam-coach, our author and his friend ap-|but though they congregate—though, like 
pear to have been in the custom of forth-|birds of a feather, they flock together, is there, 
with ascending one or other of the zigzag|let any haunter of Cheltenham say, anything 
paths which are cut in various directions|arrogant in their behayiour—and the respect 
through the woods overhanging the valley|which they meet with from every one, does it 





of the brunnens, but which are so steep|not seem to be honestly their due? 
that they seldom find favour with the Ger-}; ‘That uncommon awkward, short little cou- 





man water-bibbers. Aiter breathing the| ple, who walk holding each other by the hand, 
mountain air for an hour, it was time to de-|and who, @ prepes to nothing, oecasionally 
ee: mie pon emg = rove te 5 playfully into : a are a aw and . 
10ur’s walk prepared them, in like fashion, |Jewess, lately married; and as it is whispere 
for beaker the third. By this time all ranks|that they have some mysterious panann for 
of people had arisen from their beds, and|drinking the waters, the uxorious anxiety 
the sun being now warm, the beat monde} with which the little man presents the glass of 
of Langenschwalbach were, froma gazebo}cold comfort to his herring-made partner does 
hut high above them, seen loitering up|not pass completely unobserved. 
and down the promenade. ‘That slow gentleman with such an immense 
‘Atthe rate of about a mile and a half an|/body, who seems to be acquainted withthe 
hour, I observed several hundied quiet peopie,|most select people on the walk, is an ambassa- 
crawling through, and frittering away that)dor who goes no where—no, not even to mine- 
portion of their existence, which lay between} ral waters—without his French cook, which is 
one glass of cold iron water and another. If | quite enough to make everybody speak well of 
any individual peare te 7 ~ ntenced oo a} him,—a very pemest, one an a his 
life, which in fact has all the fatigue, without|/excellency seems to be; but as he walks, can 
the’ leasing sociability of the tread-mill, he|anything be more evident, than that his own 
would call it melancholy beyond endurance;| cook is killing him? and what possible benefit 
yet, there is no pill which fashion cannot gild,|can a few glasses of cold water do to a corpo- 
or habit ain. I remarked that the men|ration which Falstafl’s belt would be too sion 
were dressed, generaliy, in loose, ill-made,|}to encircle-—Often and often have I pitied 
snufi-coloured great coats, with awkward tra-| Diogenes for living in a tb, but this poor am- 
velling caps of various shapes, instead of hats.| bassador is infinitely worse off, for the tub, it is 
The picture, therefore, taking it altogether, | too evident, lives in Aim.’ 
was a homely one; but although there were no| Qur author says he fancied at first three 
panioninny olegant, or Spabsonatle looking ie re bumbers of the per pay eye 
ople; although their gait was by no means) little room for tea and cotlee; but that he 
ieiescumet amen ee the lofty distant hut! found, on trial, ‘the stowage ‘of the vessel 
I felt it was impossible to help admiring the|to be quite what it had been at starting.’ 
good sense, and good feeling, with which all) It was, no doubt, from this custom of eating 
the elements of this German community ap-}an English breakfast at nine o’clock, that 
ared to harmonize one with the other./he found himself so totally unqualified to do 
There was no jostling or crowding, no appa-|justice to a German dinner at one, P. M. 
rent competition, no turning round to stare at| As soon as his breakfast was over, he gen- 
strangers: there was “no martial look, norjerally, enjoyed the luxury of idling about 
lordly stride,” but real, genuine good-breeding'the town; and in passing the shop of a 
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blacksmith, who lived opposite the sign of jhorses. If any unprejudiced person would 
the Goldene Kette, the manner in whichjonly attentively remark with what little 
the man tackled and shod a vicious horse |apparent fatigue three small, ill-conditioned 
always amused him. On the outside wall horses will draw, not only his own carriage, 
of the houset two rings were firmly fixed, but. very often that huge, overgrown vehi- 
one close to the ground, to which the head cle the French Diligence, or the German 
of the patient was lashed; the other about Eil-wagen, 1 think he would agree with 
five teet high, to which the hind foot, to be me; but the whole equipment is so unsight- 
shod, stretched out to the utmost extent of |y—the rope harness is so rade—the horses 
the lee, was secured by a cord which passed without blinkers look so wild—there is so 
through acloven hitch fixed to the root of much bluster and noise in the postilion— 
the poor creature’s tail. The hind foot that, far from paying any compliment to 
was consequently very much higher than the turn-out, one is very much disposed at 
the head; indeed, it was so exalted, and once to condemn the whole thing, and, not 
pulled so heavily at the tail, that the animal caring a straw whether such horses be fa- 
seemed to be quite anxious to keep all his tigued or not, to make no other remark 
other hoofs on terra firma, than that, in England, one should have 
‘With one hoof,’ says our author, ‘in the travelled at nearly twice the rate with one- 
heavens, it did not suit him to kick—with his tenth of the noise. But neither the rate 
nose pointing to the infernal regions, he could nor the noise is the point—our superiority 
not conveniently rear; and as the devil himself in the former and our inferiority in the lat- 
was apparently pulling at his tail, the horse at|ter cannot be doubted. The thing to ac- 
last gave up the point, and quietly submitted to count for, is, how such small, weak horses 
be shod.’—p. 130. \dé actually manage to draw a heavy car- 
Ever and anon the tranquillity of the|riage up-hill with so much ease to them- 
place would be disturbed by the arrival of jselves. Now, in English, French, and 
some German grandee in his huge car- German harness, there exist, as it were, 
riage:— three degrees of comparison as to the man- 
‘For at least a couple of minutes before the ner in which the head of the horse is treat- 
thing appeared, the postilion, as he descended ed; for, in England, it is elevated, or borne 
the mountain, was heard attempting to notify up, by what we call the bearing-rein—in 
to the town the vast importance of his cargo, France, it is left as nature placed it (there 
by playing on his trumpet a tune which in tone being to common French harness no bear- 
and flourish exactly resembled that which in ing-rein)—and, in Germany, the head is 
London announces the approach of Punch.|tied down to the lower extremity of the 
There is always something particularly harsh collar, or else the collar is so made that the 
and discordant in the notes of a trumpet badly animal is by it deprived of the power of 
blown; but when placed to the lips of a great, raising his head. Now, passing over, for a 
lumbering German postilion, who, half-smo-|/ moment, the French method, which is, in 
thered in his big boots and tawdry finery, has, fact, the state of nature, let us for a mo- 
besides this crooked instrument, to hold the ment consider which is better—to bear a 
reins of two wheel horses, as well as of twolead- horse’s head wp, as in England, or to pull 
ers, his attempt, in such deep affliction, to be it downwards, as in Germany. 
musical, iscomic in the extreme; and when; Evidently fired with a favoured theme he 
the fellow at last arrived at the Goldene Kette, thus proceeds:—‘In a state of nature, the 
playing a tune which one expected every mo- wild horse, as every bedy knows (2), has two 
ment would make the head of Judy pop out of distinct gaits or attitudes. If man, or any 
the carriage, 1 could not help feeling that, if still wilder beast, come suddenly upon him, 
the money which that trumpet cost had been up goes his head; and as he first stalks and 
spent on a pair of better spurs, it would have then trots gently away—with ears erect, 
been of much more advantage and comfort to snorting with his nose, and proudly snuffing 
the traveller: but German posting always re- up the air, as if exulting in his freedom—as 
minds me of the remark which the Black one foreleg darts before the other, we have 
Prince was one day heard to utter, as he was before us a picture of doubt, astonishment, 
struggling with all his might to shave a pig.’— and hesitation, all of which feelings seem to 
Bubbles, p. 145. rein him, like a troop-horse, on his haunches; 
We must here pause for a moment. but attempt to pursue him, and the moment 
Many of our countrymen have, we make he defies you—the moment. determining to 
no doubt, often joined in thus ridiculing the escape, he shakes his head, and lays himself 
tawdry, heavy equipment of the continéntal to his work—how completely does he alter 
postilion, especially his great, unmeaning, his attitude!—That instant down goes his 
yellow worsted tassels, and certain other) head, and from his ears to the tip of his tail 
broad ornaments which seem better adapt-|there is in his vertebr an undulating ae- 
ed to a four-posted bedstead than to a tion which seems to propel him, which 
horseman. Our traveller, however, who works him along, and which, it is evident, 
is no mean authority on such a subject, you could not deprive him of without mate- 
very shrewdly gives us the other side of rially diminishing his speed. Now, in har- 
the case:—‘Many years have elapsed,’ he /ness, the horse has naturally the same two 
says, ‘since I first observed that, somehow |gaits or attitudes, and it is quite true that 
or other, the horses on the Continent ma-jhe can start away with a earriage either in 
nage to pull a heavy carriage upa steep|the one or the other; but the means by 
hill, or even along a dead level, with great-|which he succeeds in this effort—the phye!- 
er ease to themselves than our English'cal powers which he calls into action, are 
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essentially different:—in the one case he} With regard to the management of horses 
works by his muscles, and in the other by in harness, perhaps the most striking fea- 
his own dead, or rather living, weight. In ture to English eyes is, that the Germans 
order to grind corn, if any man were to entrust these sensible animals with the tree 
erect a steam-engine over a fine, strong, use of their eyes. 
running stream, we should all say to him,| ‘As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often 
“Why do you not allow your wheel to be apt to term it “lazy,” they see the postilion 
turned by cold water instead of hot?) Why |threaten them with his whip, they know per- 
do you not avail yourself of the weight of |fectly well the limits of his patience, and that 
the water, instead of expending your capi- after eigat, ten, or twelve threats, there will 
talin converting it into the power of steam? come a bow. As they travel along, one eye is 
In short, why do you not use the simple re-|always shrewdly watching the driver: the mo- 
source which nature has presented ready-|ment he begins his slow operation of lighting 
made to your hand?” In the same way, the ‘his pipe, they immediately slacken their pace, 
German might say to us, ‘‘We acknowledge knowing as well as Archimedes could have 
a horse can drag a carriage by the power |proved, that he cannot strike fire and them at 
of his muscles, but why do you not allow the same time: every movement in the carriage 
him to drag it by his weight?” they remark; and, to any accurate observer, 
‘Let any one observe a pair of English post- who meets a German vehicle, it must often be 
horses dragging a heavy weight up a hill, and perfectly evident that the poor horses know and 
he will at once see that the poor creatures are feel, even better than himself, that they are 
working by their muscles, and that it is by|drawing a coachman, three bulky baronesses, 
sheer strength that the resistance is overcome; their man and their maid, and that to do this 
but how ean it be otherwise?—their heads are on a hot summer's day is no joke.’ 
higher than nature intended them to be even} Now, what is our method? 
in walking in a state of liberty, carrying no| ‘In order to break in the animal to draught, 
weight but themselves; the balance of their bo- we put a collar round his neck, a crupper un- 
dies is, therefore, absolutely turned against, der his tail, a pad on his back, a strap round 
instead of leaning in favour of, their draught; |his belly, with traces at his sides; and, lest he 
and if my reader will but pass his hands down |should see that, though these things tickle and 
the back sinews of our stage-coach or post-|pinch, they have not power to do more, the poor 
chaise horses, he will soon feel (thowigh not so/intelligent creature is blinded with blinkers, 
keenly as they do) what isthe cruel and fata] and in this fearful state of ignorance, with a 
consequeuce. It is true, that, in ascending a/groom or two at his head, and another at his 
very steep hill, an English postilion will oeca- side, he is, without his knowledge, fixed to the 
sionally unhook his bearing-reins; but the jaded | pole and splinter-bar of a carriage. If he kicks, 
creatures, trained for years to work in a falsejeven at a fly, he suddenly receives a heavy 
attitude, cannot in one moment get themselves punishment which he does not comprehend; 
into the scientific position which the German |someth.ng has struck him and bas hurt him 
horses are habitually encouraged to adopt.|severely; but as fear magnifies all danger, so, 
Besides this, we are so sharp with our horses |for aught we know or care, he may fancy that 
—we keep them so constantly on the gui rive, the splinter-bar which has cut him is some hos- 
or, as we term it, in hand, that we are always tile animal, and expect, when the pole bumps 
driving them from the use of their weight to against his legs, to be again assailed in that 
the application of theirsinews. That the figure direction. Admitting that in time he gets ac- 
and attitude of a horse working by his sinews customed to these phenomena—becoming, what 
are infinitely prouder than when he is work- we term, steady in harness—still, to the last 
ing by his weight—({there may exist, however, hour of hisexistence, he does not clearly un- 
faise pride among horses as wel] as men)--I\derstand what it is that is hampering him, or 
most readily admit; and, therefore, for car-|what is that rattling noise which is always at 
riages of luxury, where the weight bears little his heels:—the sudden sting of the whip is a 
proportion to the powers of the noble animals pain with which he gets but too well acquaint- 
employed, I acknowledge that the sinews are ed, yet the “unde derivatur” of the sensation 
more than sufficient; but to bear up the head jhe cannot explain—he neither knows when it 
of a poor horse at plough, or at any slow heavy is coming nor what it comes from. [If any tri- 
work, is, I conceive, a barbarous error, which |fling accident or even irregularity occurs—if 
ought not to be persisted in. jany little harmless strap which ought to rest 
‘Whether there is most of the horse in a upon his back happens to fa!! to his side—the 
German, or of the German in a horse, is a nice unfortunate animal, deprived of his eyesight, 
int, on which people might argue a great|the natural lanterns of the mind, is instantly 
eal; but the broad fact really is, that Germans jalarmed; and though from constant heavy 
live on more amicable terms with their horses, |draught he may literally, without metaphor, 
and understand their dispositions infinitely bet-|be on his Jast legs, yet if his blinkers should 
ter, than the English: in short, they treat them {happen to fall off, the sight of his own do- 
as horses, while we act towards them, and drill|zing master, of his own pretty mistress, and 
them, as if they were men; and in case any|of his own fine yellow charict in motion, 
reader should doubt that Germans are better/would scare him so dreadfully, that off he 
horsemasters than we are, I beg to remind him| would probably start, and the more they all 
of what is perfectly well known to the British paseed hin the faster would he fly!’ I am 
army, namely, that in the Peninsular war the aware that many of my readers, especially 
cavalry horses of the German Legion were ab- those of the fairer sex, will feel disposed to 
solutely fat, while those of our regiments were |exclaim, Why admire German horses? Can 
skin and bone.’—p. 158. ‘there be any in creation better fed or warmer 
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clothed than our own? In black and silver 
harness, are they not ornamented nearly as 
highly as ourselves? Is there any amusement 
in town which they do not attend? Do we not 
take them to the Italian Opera, to bal.s, plays, 
to hear Paganini, &c., and don’t they often go 
to two or three routs of anight? Are our horses 
ever seen standing before vulgar shops?’ And 
do they not go to church every Sunday, as 
regularly as ourselves? Most humbly do I ad- 
mit the force of these observations; all I persist 
in asserting is, that horses are foolishly fond of 
their eyesight; like to wear their heads as na- 
ture has placed them; and have bad taste 
enough to prefer dull German grooms and 
coachmen, to our sharp English ones.’—pp. 
160-163. 

But our author and his horses have been 
running away with us: we believe we had 
promised our readers never to return to the 
subject of ‘the road.’ 


sort of scene, and we advise our readers to 


compare it with a certain sketch of the En-!ed of. 
lresolved that my head should fare alike 


glish Bath in ‘Humphry Clinker’— 
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japoplectic symptoms; but that such effects 
entirely proceed from the silly habit of not 
immersing the head. The frame of man 
has beneficently been made capable of ex- 
isting under the line, or near either of the 
poles of the earth; we know it can even ex- 
ist in an oven in which meat is baking; but 
surely if it were possible to send one half of 
the body to Iceland, while the other was 
sitting on the banks of Fernando Po, the 
trial would be exceedingly severe, inasmuch 
as nature, never having contemplated such 
a vagary, has not thought it necessary to 
provide against it. Even the common pres- 
sure of water on the portion of the Sew 
which is immersed in it, tends to push the 
blood towards that part (the head) which 








The chapter entitled) 
‘The Batl’ is one from which we must draw| 
a considerable extract—it opens quite a new) 


happens to be enjoying a rarer medium: but 
when it is taken into calculation that the 
mineral mixture of Schwalbach acts on the 
body, not only mechanically, by pressure, 
but medicinally, being a very strong astrin- 
gent—there needs no wizard to account for 
the unpleasant sensations so often complain- 
‘For myself,’ says our traveller, ‘I 


“The eager step with which I always walked| with the rest of my system; in short, that it 


towards the strong steel bath (aboat 25° of |deserved to be strengthened as much as my 
Reaumur) is almost indescribable. Health is|limbs. It was equally old, had accompanied 
such an inestimable blessing—it colours so|them in all their little troubles, and, more- 
highly the picture of life—it sweetens so ex-|over, often and often, when they had sunk 
quisitely the small cup of our existence—it is}down to rest, had it been forced to contem- 
so like sunshine, in the absence of which the| plate and provide for the dangers and vicis- 
world, with all its beauties, would be, as it| situdes of the next day. I therefore applied 





once was, without form and void—that one can 
conceive of nothing which a man ought more 
eagerly to do, than get between the stones of 
that mill which is to grind him young again— 
particularly when, as in this case, the opera- 
tion is to be attended with no pain. - 

‘As soon as I was ready to enter the bath, 
the first feeling which crossed my mind, as I 
stood shivering on the brink, was a disinclina- 
tion to dip even the foot into a mixture which 
looked abont as thick as a horse-pond, and 
about the colour of mullagitawny soup: how- 
ever, having come to Lenguasbediiach: there 
was nothing to say but “en avant,” and so, de- 
seending the steps, I got into stuff so deeply 
coloured with the red oxide of iron, that the 
body, when a couple of inches below the sur- 
face, was invisible. ‘The temperature of the 
water felt neither hot nor cold, but I was no! 
sooner immersed in it, than I felt it was evi-| 
dently of a strengthening, bracing nature, and 
almost might one have fancied oneself lying} 
with a set of hides in a tan-pit. The half hour 
which every day I was sentenced to spend in 
this red decoction was by far the longest in the 
twenty-four hours, and [ was always very glad, 
when the chronometer, which I had hung ona 
nail before my eyes, pointed permission to ex- 
tricate myself from the mess. While the body 
was floating, hardly knowing whethér to sink 
or swim, it was very difficult for the mind to 
enjoy any sort of recreation, or to reflect for 
two minutes on any one subject; and, as half 
shivering I lay watching the minute-hand of 
the dial, it appeared the slowest traveller in ex- 
istence.’—Budbles, pp. 172, 173. 

The Journalist goes on, truly enough, to 
state that these baths are very apt to pro- 
dnce headache, sleepiness, and other slight 

















no half remedy, submitted to no partial 
operation, but resolved that if the waters 
of Langenschwalbach were to make me in- 
vulnerable, the box which held my brains 
should humbly, but equally, partake of the 
blessing. When the reasons which had 
induced our author thus to immerse not 
onlv his trunk but his boa were mentioned 
to the doctor whom he had consulted, he 
made no objection, but in silence shrugged 
up his shoulders. The fact is, in this in- 
stance, as well as in many others, the most 
skilful physician is obliged to prescribe no 
more than human nature is willing to com- 
ply with. German gentlemen are not much 
in the habit of washing their heads, and 
even if they were, they would certainly re- 
fuse to dip their curls into a mixture which 
stains them a deep red colour, upon which 
common soap has not the slightest deter- 
gent effect. One has only to look at the 
flannel dresses which hang in the yard to 
dry, to understand the whole case as to the 
fair sex. These garments having been se- 
veral times immersed in the bath, are 
stained as deep a red as if they had been 
rubbed with ochre or brick-dust, yet the up- 
per part of the flannel is quite as white as 
ever—indeed, by comparison, appears In- 
finitely whiter; in short, without asking to 
see the owners, it must be quite evident 
that at Schwalbach young ladies, or even 
old ones, could never make up their minds 
to stain any part of their fabrie which tow- 
ers above the evening gown,—and that it 
would be useless for any poor doctor to pre- 
scribe to them more than a pie-bald applica- 
tion of his remedy. Although, of course, in 
coming out of the bath the patient rubs him- 
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self dry, and, apparently, perfectly clean, | ladies’ caps being riddles, only to be explained 
yet the rust, by exercise, comes out again) by themselves. . / 
profusely—nay, the very bed-linen is dis-| ‘With no one to affront them—with no fine 
coloured; and if the head has been im-|powdered footmen to attend them—with no- 
mersed, the pillow in the morning looks as|thing but their own quiet conduct to protect 
if a rusty thirteen-inch shell had been re-|them, old ladies, young ladies, elderly gentle- 
posing on it. {men and voung ones, were Seen slowly and si- 
‘To the servant who has cleaned the bath, |lently picking their way over the rough pave- 
filled it, and supplied it with towels, it is cus-/ment. They seemed to be thinking of anything 
tomary to give each day six kreutzers, amount-|in the dictionary but the word dénner;—and 
ing to two-pence; and, as another example of|when one contrasted the demeanour with the 
the cheapness of German luxuries, | may ob-|enormous quantity of provisions they were 
serve, that if a person chooses, instead of walk-|placidly about te consume, one could not heip 
ing, to be carried in a sedan chair, and brought! admitting that these Germans had certainly 
back to his fof, the price fixed for the two|more selt-possession, and could better muzzle 
journeys is—three-pence! jtheir feelings, than the best-behaved people in 
‘Having now taken the bath, the next part|the universe. 
of the daily sentence was “to return to the place| ‘Seated at the table of the Allee Saal, Lcount- 
from whence you came,” and there to drink|ed one hundred and eighty people at dinner in 
two more glasses of water from the Pauline.|one room. T say in a single word whethe: 
The weather having been usually hot, in|the fare was good or bad would be quite inpos- 
walking to the bath I was generally very much sible, it being so completely different from any 
overpowered by the heat of the sun, but on|thing ever met with in England. ‘fo my sim- 
leaving the bath to walk to the well | always} ple taste the cookery is most horrid; still there 
felt as if his rays were not as strong as myself;} were now an¢ then some dishes, particularly 
one really fancied that they glanced from the|sweet ones, which ! thought excelicnt. With 
frame as from a polished cuirass. The glass| respect to the made dishes, of which there 
of cold sparkling water which, under the mid-|were a great variety, I] beg to record a formu 
day sun, I received after quitting the bath from|la which is infallible: the simple rule is this— 
the healthy-looking old goddess of the Pauline,|let the stranger taste the dish, and if it be not 
was delicious beyond the powers of description.|sour, he may be quite certain that it is greasy; 
It was infinitely more retreshing than iced so-| again, if it be not greasy, let him not eat there- 
da water; and the idea that it was doing good ot, for then it is sure to be sour. With regard 
instead of harm—that it was medicine, not|to the order of dishes, that too is unlike any 
luxury—added to it a flavour which the mind,!thing which Mrs. Glasse ever thought of. At- 
as well as the body, seemed to enjoy. What)|ter soup, which all over the world 1s the alpha 
with the iron in my skin, and the warmth/of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat 
which this strengthening m:xture imparied to/from which the said soup has been extracted is 
my waistcoat, I always felt an unconquerable | produced; of course it is dry, tasteless, wither- 
inclination to face the hill again.’-— Buddies, p.jed-looking stutl, which a Grosvenor-square cat 
S. | would not touch with its whiskers; but this dish 
We now touch upon what Dr. Samuel/is always attended by a counle of satellites— 
Johnson pronounced to be the chief business|the ove, a quantity of cucumber stewed in 
of every Englishman’s day. If our reader| vinegar; the other, a black greasy sauce: and 
be either a gourmand or a gourmet, we ad-\if you dare to accept a piece of this daccid 
vise him to skip a page or two of what now|beef, yeu are instantly thrown between Scylia 
follows—to the rest of the world we offer no|and Charybdis, for so sure as you decline the 
apology for an extract from a chapter head-| indigestible cucumber, souse comes into your 
ed ‘Dinner: — |plate a deluge of the sickening grease. After 
‘During the fashionable season at Langen-|the company have eaten heavily of messes 
schwalbach, the dinner-hour at all the salles is}which it would be innpossible to desembe, in 
one o'clock. From about noon seareely ajcomes same nice salmon—ihen fowls—then 
stranger is to be seen; but a few minutes be-|puddings--then meat again—then stewed fruit 
fore the bell strikes one, the town exhibits a|—and, after the English stranger has fallen 
picture curious enough, when it is contrasted |back in his chair, quite beaten, a leg of mutton 
with the simple costume of the villagers, and | majestically makes its appearance! The pig 
the wild leahing country which surrounds|who lives in his sty would have some exeuse, 
them. From all the Aofs and lodging-houses, | but it is really quite shocking to see any other 
a set of demure, quiet-looking, well-dressed | animal overpowering himself at mid-day with 
people are suddenly disgorged, who, at a sort}/such a mixture and superabundance of food 
of funeral pace, slowly advance towards the| Yet only think what a compliment all this is to 
Allee Saal, the Goldene Kette, the Kaiser|the mineral waters of Langenschwalbach! If 
Saal, and one or two other houses “ou on dine.” |the Naiads of the Pauline can be of no real 
The ladies are not dressed in bonnets, but in|service to a stomach full of vinegar and grease, 
caps, most of which are quiet, the rest being of/how much move effectually ought they to tin- 
those indescribable shapes which are to be seen | ker up the inside of him who has sense enough 
at London or Paris. Whether the stiff stand-|to sue them in forma pauperis!'--pp. 198—201. 
up frippery of bright red ribands was meant to| Our traveller’s physician was told that he 
represent a house on fire, or purgatory itself—|had given up dinmg in public, as he pre- 
whether those immense yellow ornaments|ferred a single dish at home; and he was 
were intended for reefs of coral, or not—it is|jasked whether eating so much was not 
out of an old man’s department even to guess;|very bad for those who were drinking the 
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waters? The poor doctor again shrugged|the other end,of society, there are, one has 
up his shoulders—and what else could he! heard, also files of honour, prescribing the 
have done? Of course he was obliged to!sum to be put into a tin money-box, so often as 
feel the pulse of his own fellow-citizens as|the pipe shall be filled with tobacco; with va- 
well as chat of the stranger; and he might] rious other laws of the same dark caste or com- 
as well have gone into the fields to burn the! plexion. These conventions, however, having 
crops, as wickedly blight the golden harvest been firmly established among each of the ma- 
which Langenschwalbach had calculated on|ny classes into which our country-people are 
reaping from the intemperance of its con-| subdivided, a very considerable degree of order 
sumptive guests. is everywhere maintained; and therefore, let a 
‘Our dinner,’ says our author, ‘is now over. foreigner go into any sort of society in Eng- 
The company which comes to the brunnens'| land, he will find it is apparently living in hap- 
for health, and which daily assembles at din-| py obedience to its own laws; but if any chance 
ner, is of a most heterogeneoas description, or convulsion brings these various classes of 
being composed of. princes, dukes, counts, ba-| society, each laden with its own laws, into ge- 
rons, &c. down to the petty shopkeeper, and/neral contact, a sort of Babel confusion in- 
even the Jew of Frankford, Maynz, and other|stantly takes place, each class loudly calling its 
neighbouring towns; in short, all the most neighbour to order, ina language it cannotcom- 
jarring elements of society at the same moment prehend; in short, they resemble a set of regi- 
enter the same room to partake together of the ments, each of which, having been drilled ac- 
same one shilling ped eight-penny dinner.|cording to the caprice or fancy of its colonel, 
Sull, all those invaluable forms o° society Which | appears in very high order on its own parade, 
connect the guests of any private individual|but which, whenall are brought together, form 
were most strictly observed; and this happy|an unorganized and undisciplined army. In 
combination was apparently efected without|support of this theory, is it not undeniably 
any effort. No one seemed toe under any/|true, that it is practically impossible for all 
restraint, yet there was no freezing formality | ranks and classes to associate together in Eng- 
at one end of the table, nor rude boisterous land, with the same ease and inoffensive free- 
mirth at the other. With as honest good appe-|\dom which characterize similar meetings on 
tites as could belong toany set of people underthe |the Continent?) And yet a German duke, or 
sun, we particularly remarked tha! there wasno magnate of any order, is as proud of his rank 
scrambling—to be sure, here and there an eye,as an English one, and rank is as much re- 
was seen twinkling a little brighter than usual, spected in his country as it is in our country. 
as it watched the progress of any dish which; ‘In England, as we all know, we have all 
appeared to be unusually sour or greasy; but/sorts of manners, and a man actually scarcely 
there was no impatience, nothing to interrupt) dares to say which is the true idol to be wor- 
for a single moment the general harmony of shipped. We have very noble aristocratic 
the scene: and although every moment I felt) manners—we have the short stumpy manners 
less and less disposed to attempt to eat what for) of the old-fashioned English country gentle- 
some time had been gradually coagulating in|man—we have superfine dandified manners— 
my plate, yet, leaning back in my chair, I cer-| black stock military manners—your free and 
tainly did derive very great, and I hope, very| easy manners (which by the by, on the Conti- 
rational enjoyment, from looking pon so} nent, would be translated “no manners at all,”) 
pleasing a picture of civilized life.—Budbles,|—we have the leger-manners of a steady 
pp. 204—5. }man of business—the last-imported monkey, 
The remarks which follow are cleverly |or ultra-Parisian manners—mannets, not on- 
expressed, and there is a good dea! of truth ly of a schoolboy, but of the particular school 
in them; but we think the truth is enly one-|to which he belongs; and lastly, we have the 
sided. Let our readers judge:— parti-coloured manners of the mobility, who 
‘In England we are too apt to designate by|very falsely flatter themselves that on the 
the general term “society” the particular class, |throne they would find the “ship ahoy!” man- 
clan, or clique in which we ourselves may hap-| ners of a true British sailor. 
pen to move; and if that little speck be suffi-| ‘Now, with respect to all these motley man- 
ciently polished, people are generally quite/ners, these “black spirits and white, blue spirits 
satisfied with what they term “the present|and gray,” which are about as different from 
state of society.” Yet there existsa very im-jeach other as the manners of the various 
portant difference between this ideal civiliza-| beasts ccllected by Noah in his ark, it may at 
tion of a part or parts of a community, and the|once be observed, that (however we ourselves 
actual civilization of the community as a whole; may admire them) there are verv few of them 
and surely no country can justly claim for it-|indeed which are suited to the Continent; and 
self that title, until not only can its various|consequently, though Russians, Prussians, 
members move separately among each other,| Austrians, French, and Italians, to a certain 
but all of them meet and act, if necessary, to-\degree, can any where assimilate together, 
gether. yet, somehow or other, our manners nie 
‘In England, each class of society, like our|mind whether better or worse) are different 
different bands of trades, is governed by its own| Which therefore, | am seriously disposed to 
particular rules. There isa class of society |ask of myself, are the most likely to be right— 
which has very gravely, and, for aught I care,/the manners of “the right little, tight little is- 
very properly, settled that certain kinds of food |land,” or those of the inhabitants of the vast 
are to be eaten with a fork—that others are to|continent of Europe?’— Buddies, pp. 207-10. 
be launched into the mouth with a spoon—and| We are surprised that it should not have 
that to act against these rules (or whims) shows|oecurred to this writer, that it is owing to 
“that the man has not lived in the world.” At the comparative paucity of titled distinc- 






























tions in England,—the politi¢al and legal 

uality in rank of the cou gentlemen 
of long descent, refined education, and vast 
estates, and the merest parrenu,—that the 
lines and demarcations of social intercourse 
have assumed in this country a more defi- 
nite character than elsewhere. We are 
far from denying that the thing may have 
been pushed too far; but, under such cir- 
cumstances, we believe it to be inconsistent 
with human nature that something of the 
kind should not have appeared. Again; if 
it be, as we admit it is, quite true, that 
men and women of different classes of soci- 
ety mingle at a continental table d’hote 
much more easily and pleasantly than we 
see exemplified among the fortuitous as- 
semblages in an English steamboat, does 
our author need to be reminded that our 
after all superficial inferiority ought to be 
considered along with certain eflects of a 
rather different description, which result 
from the same cause—namely, the more 
domestic habits which have for ages distin- 

uished us above the continental nations? 
f it were the custom of Englishmen of 
twenty classes to dine daily at a table @hote, 
there is no doubt they would soon learn to 
mix together more agreeably than they do 
at present when some very unusual occur- 
rence congregates them, never to be again 
congregated, around the same board. But 
does any one wish seriously that we should 

ive up the old-fashioned predilection for 
Seing each man, however humbly, in the 
bosom of his own family? We confess that 
we should look upon such a change in the 
manners and customs of our countrymen as 
a most unhappy one; and, indeed, it has 
often occurred to us that the recent club- 
house mania here in London is much to be 
regretted, chiefly for its tendency to bring 
about, among a few particular classes of 
men, something like the effect we have al- 
luded to. 

‘It being yet only three o'clock in the day, 
and as people did not begin to drink the wa- 
ters again until about six, there was a long, 
heavy interval, which was spent very much 
in the way in which English cows pass their 
time, when, quite full of fine red clover, bend- 
ing their fore knees, they lie down on the grass 
to ruminate. 

‘As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, 
in groups of two, three, and four, with coffee 
before them, on small square tables, sat out 
together in the open air, under the shade of 
the trees. Most of them commenced knitting; 
but at this plethoric hour one could not help 
observing that they made several hundred 
times as many Stitches as remarks. A few of 
the young men, with cigars in their mouths, 
meandered in dandified silence through these 

ies of ladies; but almost all the German 
ords of the creation hid themselves in holes 
and corners to enjoy smoking their pipes,— 
and surely nothing can be more filthy, nothing 
can be a greater waste of time and intellect, 
than this horrid habit. If tobacco were even 
a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking as it 
does, still the habit which makes it necessary 
toa human being to carry a large bag in one 
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pipe in the other, would be unmanly: besides 
creating an artificial want, it encumbers him 
with a real burden, which, both on horseback 
and on foot,impedes his activity and his pro- 
gress; but when it turns out that this said arti- 
ficial want is a nasty, Vicious one,—when it is 
impossible to be clean if you indulge in the 
habit,—when it makes your hair and clothes 
smell most loathsomely —when you absolutely 
pollute the fresh air as you pass through it— 
when, besides all this, it corrodes the teeth, 
injures the stomach, and fills with red inflam- 
matory particles the naturally cool, clear, 
white brain of man,—it is quite astonishing 
that these Germans, who can act so sensibly 
during so many hours of the day, should not 
have strength of mind enough to trample their 
tob&cco bags under their feet, throw their reek- 
ing sooty pipes behind them, and learn (I will 
not say from the English, but from every bird 
and animal in a state of nature) to be clean; 
though certainly, whatever faults there may 
be in our manners, our cleanliness is a virtue 
which, above every nation / have ever visited, 
preeminently distinguishes us in the world. 
During the time which was spent in this stink- 
ing vice, I observed that people neither inter- 
rupted each other nor did they very much like 
to be interrupted,—in short, it was a sort of 
siesta with the eyes open, and with smoke 
coming out of the mouth. Sometimes, gazing 
out of the window of his hof, we saw a Ger- 
man baron in a tawdry dressing-gown and 
scull-cap, (with an immense ring on his dirty 
fore-finger,) smoking, and pretending to be 
thinking; sometimes we winded a creature, 
who, in a similar attitude, was seated on the 
shady benches near the Stahl brunnen; but 
these were exceptions to the general rale, for 
most of the males had vanished, we know not 
where, to convert themselves into automatons 
which had all the smoky nuisance of the 
steam-engine without its power.’——Budbbles, pp. 
216-219. 

Our author says pretty truly, that man 
is the only unclean animal—perhaps no un- 
subdued living creature is ever happy for a 
moment when not perfectly clean. He is 
also quite right in saying that the use of 
tobacco is carried to a most disgusting and 
unhealthy extent in Germany; but no such 
counterblast as the above ‘bubble’ will pro- 
duce any abatement of the nuisance. The 
universal answer will be, “The gertleman 
does not smoke—so much the worse for 
him. He prefers his bottle of port and his 
snuf-box to Johannesberg and a Meers- 
chaum. De gustibus non disputandum.’ 
As regards ourselves, we have only one 
remark to offer; and that is, that we hearti- 
ly wish the regulation, which almost all 
over Germany forbids smoking in the 
streets, were introduced in England. At 
certain times of every day Regent Street, 
so well entitled to form the principal prome- 
nade ot London, is rendered intolerable to 
all decent persons by the eternal whiffing 
and spitting of Spanish Patriots and shop- 
boys in fine waistcoats. 

‘About half-past five or six o’clock “the 
world” began to come to life again; in a short 
time the walks to the three brunnens in gene- 
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eace more thronged with people; and as slow- jon a much larger share of their earnings 
ly and very slowly they walked beckwards|than ours do! They are certainly not, lke 
and forwards, we again saw German society|them, clothed in satin, fine linen, and superfine 
in its most amiable and delightful point of |cioth,—nor, like Dives himself, do they fare 
view. A few of the ladies, particularly those|}sumptuously every day,—but I believe they 
who had young children, were occasionally|are all the happier , and more at their ease, for 
accompanied thiough the day by a nice, steady, | being kept to their natural station in life, in- 
he althy- looking young woman, whose dre Ss}at ead of being permitte xl to ape an appearance 
(being without cap or bonnet, with a plain|for which their education has not fitted them, 
cloth shawl thrown over a dark cotton gown)jaud to re peat fine senuments which they do not 
at once denoted that she was a servant. ‘The|understand.’—Buddles, pp. 233-6. 
distinction in her dress was marked in the ex-} We are happy to say that we have, in va- 
treme, yet it was pleasing to see that there|rious instances, observed the relation be- 
was ho hecessity to carry it farther, the wo-|tween master and man, and more frequent- 
maa appearing to be so well behaved that}/ly between mistress and maid, in England, 
there was little fear of her giving offence. |in us healthy a state as any admirer of the 
Whenever her misiress stopped to talk to any |Germans, even our sareastic author him- 
of her friends, this attendant became a harm-|sel{, could wish to discover it. Neverthe- 
listener to the conversation; and when a|less, in the greater and graver part of the 
couple of families, seated on a bank, were labove-quoted, as well as in the following 
amusing each other with jokes and anecdotes, Jol. se: vations, we are obliged reluctantly to 
one saw by the countenances of these quiet-|concur. “But,” says the traveller, ‘our 
looking young people, who were ulso permitted |servants are quite right to receive high 
to sit down, that they were enjoying the story |wages—wear veils, kid-gloves, and super- 


quite as much asthe iest. in England tine people |fine cleth—give themselves airs—mock the 
would of course be shocked at the idea of thus|maaners of their lords and ladies—and to 
associating with, or rather siliing in society |iareily below stairs the comedy of errors 
with their servants, and on account of the man-|whieh they catch an occasional glimpse of 
ners of our servants it certainly would not be ubowes ; in short, to do as little, consume as 


agreeable,—however, if we had but one code,|much, and be as expensive and troublesome 
instead of having fifty thousand, (fur I quite|as possible. No liberal person can blame 
forgot to insert in my long list the manners of |\/Aem; it is, | fear, upon our heads that al! 
a fashionable Jady’s maidi,) this would not be|their follies must rest; we have no one but 
the case, for then English servants, like Ger-|ourselves to blame; and until a few of the 
man servants, would Jearn to sit in the pre-|principal fan ilies in England, for the cha- 


sence of their superiors without giving anyjracter and welfar ‘eof ‘the country, agree to- 
offence at all. But besides observing how!gether to lower the style and habits of their 
harmlessly these German menials conducted /servants, aud, by ‘a long pull, and a strong 


themselves, [ must own, I could not help re-|pull, and a pull ‘all together,’ to break the 


flecting what an advantage it was, not only to AOFTIG Sys stem which at pre sent prevails, the 
them, but to the humble home to which, when jdistinction between the honest ploughman 


they married, they would probably return—in|who whistles along the fallow, and his 
short to society,—that they should thus have an/white-faced, powder-headed, silver-laced, 
opportunity of wit sing the conduct and lis-|scarlet-breeched, golden-gartered brother 
teuing to the conversation of quiet, sensidle,/in Loudon, must be as strixingly ridiculous 
moral people, who hi as ever.’ 


¢| “If once the system were to be blown up, 
thousands ef honest, well-meanimg servants 

uld, l believe, rejoice; and while the weal- 
jthiest classes poang in fact be served ait 


rood ed ation. 
creatures were put 
out, moreover, W 
their mustresses—ial 





ments of corruption, and hopelessly banished |least as well as ever, the middle ranks, and es- 

from the presence of their superiors, they|peciady all pe ple ot small incomes, would be 
were day after day, and night after night, to}relieved beyond description by the removal ot 
be stewed up together with stewards, builers,|}an unnatural and unnecessary burden, whi h 
&e., in the devil's frying-pan—I mean that|bu a ton unen embitters all their little domesti 


den of iniquity, a housekeeper’s room—ofjarrangements. There are no points of con 
course these strong, bony, useful x rvants|t rast between Germany and England mote re- 
would very soon dress as finely as heart could|ima kable than that, in the one country, people 
wish, and give themselves all those narrow-|of allancomes are supp orted and relieved in 
minded airs for which an English lady’s-maid| proportion to the number of their servants, 
is so celebrated even in her own conntry; but| while, in the other, they are tormented and op 

in Germany, good sense and honesty have as i] ressed; again, that im the one country : =~ 
vet firmly and rigidly prescribed not oaly the} vauts hambly drest, and humbly fed, live in a 
dress which is to distinguish servants irom|sort of exalied and bonourable intercourse 
iheir masters, but that, with every rational in-)with their masters, while, in the other, ser- 
duigence, with every liberal opportunity of |vants highly powdered, and grossly fed, are 
raising themselves in their own estimation, ltreated de haut! en bas in a manuer which is not 
they shall be fed anc d treated ina _ unner and |to be seen on the continent. 

according to a scale, which still bear a due| “The enormous wealth of England is the 
relation to the humble station and simple ha he onder of the world, yet every man who looks 

ir 





bits in which they were born and bred. Of |at our debt, at cur poor-rates, at the mmmense 
course, servants trained in this manner cost/foriunes of individuals, and at the levelling 
very little; but I suspect they lay by in propor-! wnprincipled radical spirut of “the age, must see 
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that there exist among us elements which may;the drinkers seemed to be satisfied with the 
possibly, some day or other, be thrown into fu-| water, which can have only one virtue—that 
rious collision. The great country mav yet) of strengthening the stomach—yet it is this so- 
live toSee distress; and, in the storm, our com-|litary quality which has made it a remedy for 
mercial integrity, like an overweighted vessel,| almost every possible disordér of body and 
may, for aught we know, founder and go down! mind; for though people with an ancle resting 
stern foremost. I therefore most earnestly say,|on a knee, sometimes mysteriously point to 
should this calamity ever beiall us, let not fo-|their toes, and sometimes very solemnly lay 
reigners be entitled, in preaching over our|their hands upon their foreheads, yet I firmly 
graves, to pronounce that we were a people} believe that almost every malady of the poor 
who did not know how to enjoy prosperity—} human frame is, either by highways or byways, 











that our money, like our blood, flew to our 
heads—that our riches corrupted our minds— 
and that it was absolutely our enormous Wealth 
which sunk us.’—p. 228. 

Let us once more returnto the prome- 
nade of simple Langenschwalbach:— 

“In constantly passing the people on the pro- 
menade, one occasionally heard a party talk- 
ing French. During the military dominion of 
Napoleon that language, of course, flooded the 
high dutchy of Nassau as deeply as almost all 
the rest of Europe; a strong ebb or reaction, 
however, has of late years taken place, and in 
Prussia, for instance, the common people do 
not like even to hear the language pronounced 
On the other hand, thanks to Scott, Byron, 
Crabbe, and other victims of M. Galignani, 
not yet, like them; resting in their graves, ou 
language is beginning to make an honest pro- 
gress, and even in France it is becoming 
fashionable to display, in literary society, a 
flower or two from the jardin Anglais. 

“As a passing stranger, the word I heard 
pronounced on the promenade the oftenest was 
“Ja, ja!”—it really seemed to me that German 
women, to all questions, answer in the atfirma- 
tive, for “Ja, ja,” was repeated by them, I know, 
from morning till night, and, for aught I know, 
from night till morning. 

“As looked at the various figures and 
faces, I could not help feeling that it was quite 
impossible for the Goddess Pauline to cure 
them all. There is a tall, gaunt, brown, hard- 
featured, lantern-jawed officer, a demi solde— 
the sort of fellow that the French call “wn gros 
maigre”—drinking by the side of a red-faced,| 
staffy, dumpy, stunted little man, who seems 
framed on purpose to demonstrate that the hu- 
man figure, like the telescope, can be made port- 
able. ‘What in the whole world can be the mat- 
ter with that very nice, fresh, healihy-looking 
widow? or what does that huge, unwieldy man, 
in a broad-brimmed hat, require from the Pau- 
line? (surely he is already about as full as he 
can hold!) That poor, sick girl has just bor- 


connected with the stomach:— 


“The woes of every other member 
Are founded on your belly-timber;” 
| and I must own I never see a fashionable phy- 
sician mysteriously consulting the pulse of his 
patient, or, with a silver spoon on his tongue, 
importantly peering down his throat, but I feel 
adesire to exclaim—‘Why not tell the poor 
gentleman at once, Sir, you've eaten too much, 
ou've drunk too much, and you’ve not taken 
exercise enough?’ That these are the real 
causes of every one’s illness, there can be no 
rreater proof than that those savage nations 
who live actively and temperately have only 
}one disorder—death! The human frame was 
|not created imperfect—it is we ourselves who 
have made it so—there exists no donkey in 
|creation so overladen as our stomachs, and it 
| is because they groan under the weight so cruel- 
ily unposed upon them, that we are seen driv- 
jing them before us in such herds to one little 
| brunnen.” 
The above reminds us of Voltaire’s defi- 
| nition:—‘A physician is an unfortunate gen- 
| tleman who is every day requested to per- 
forma miracle—namely, to reconcile health 
with intemperance.’ 

At this time there were twelve hundred 
visiters at Schwalbach—an immense num- 
ber for so small a town. Still the habits of 
the people were so quiet, that it did not at 
all bear the appearance of an English wa- 
tering-place; and our traveller says, ‘he 
never before existed in a society where 
people were leit so completely to go their 
own ways. Whether he strolled on the 
promenade or about the town—whether he 
mounted the hills or rambled into distant 
villages—no one seemed to notice him any 
more than if he had been born there; and 
yet out of the twelve hundred strangers, 
he happened to be, for some time, the only 
specimen of old England.’ 





rowed the glass from her aunt. Can the 
same prescription be good both for her and her} 
withered, wrinkled, skinny, seraggy duenna’? 
Acouple of nicely-dressed children are extend- 
ing their little glasses to drink the water with 
milk; and see! that gang of countrymen, who 
have stopped their carts on the upper road, are 
racing and chasing each other down the bank 
to crowd round the brunnen! Is it not strange 
that in such a state of perspiration they can 
drink guch deadly cold water with impunity? 
But this really is the case; whether it be burn- 
ing hot or raining a deluge, this simple medi- 
cme is always. agreeable, and no sooner is 1 


We must now present our readers witha 
chapter of natural history. Perhaps, for a 
busy man, the most salutary feature in a 
short residence at any of these ‘health- 
springs,’ is neither more nor less than the 
temptation it forees upon him to occupy 
his mind with the observation and gentle 
consideration of matters out of his own ha- 
bitual sphere. 

“Every morning, at half-past five o’clock, I 
hear, as I am dressing, the sudden blast of an 
immense, long wooden horn, from which al- 
ways proceed the same four notes, I have got 


quite accustomed to this wild reveillee; and 





swallowed than, like the fire in the grate, it be-| 
gms to Warm its new Mansion. 
“Such was the scene daily witnessed. All! 
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the vibration has scarcely subsided—it is still 

ringing among the distant hills—when, leisure- 

ly proceeding from almost every door in the 
2k 
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street, behold—a pig! Some, from their jaded, 
care-worn, dragged appearance, are evidently 
leaving behind them a numerous litter; others 


are great, tall, monastic, melancholy-looking| 
t}rear, the herd was preceded by a boy of about 


creatures, which seem to have no other objec 
left in this wretched world than to become ba- 
con; while others are thin, tiny, light-headed, 
small, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world 
and all its loves and sorrows before them. Of 
their own accord these creatures proceed down 
the street to join the herdsman, who occasion- 
ally continues to repeat the sorrowful blast 
from his horn. Gregarious, or naturally fond 
of society, with one curl in their tails, and with 
their noses almost touching the ground, the 
pigs trot on, grunting to themselves and to 
their comrades—halting only whenever they 
come to anything they can manage to swallow 
I have observed that the old ones pass all the 
eareasses which, trailing to the ground. are 
hanging before the butchers’ shops, as if they 
were on a sort of parole d’houneur not to touch 
them. The middle-aged ones wistfully eye 
this meat, yet jog on also: while the piglings, 
who, (so like mankind) have more appetite 
than judgment, can rarely resist taking a nib- 
ble; yet no sooner does the dead calf begin to 
move, than, from the window immediately 
above, out pops the head of a butcher, who, 
drinking his coffee whip in hand, inflicts a 
prompt punishment sounding quite equal to 
the otience. 

“As I have stated, the pigs, generally speak- 
ing, proceed of their own accord; but shortly 
after they have passed, there comes down our 
street a little, bare-headed, bare-footed, stunted 
dab of a child, about eleven years old—a Flib- 
bertigibbet sort of creature, which in a drawing 
one would express by a couple of blots, the 
small one for her head, the other for her body, 
while, streaming from the latter, there would 
be a long line, ending in a flourish, to denote 
the immense whip which the child carried in 
its hand. This little goblin page, the whipper- 
in, or aide-de-camp of the old pig-driver, 
facetiously called at Langenschwalbach the 
“Schwein-General,” is a being no one looks at, 
and who looks at nobody;—but such a pair of 
eyes for a pig! The urchin knows every house 
from which a pig ought to have proceeded: she 
can tell by the door being open or shut, and 
even by foot marks whether the creature has 
joined the herd, or is still snoring in its sty: a 
single glance determines whether she should 
pass a yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indo- 
lence or greediness, be loitering on the road, 
the sting of the wasp could not be sharper or 
more spiteful than the cut she gives it. 

“When I joined the herd this morning, they 
really appeared to have no hams at all: their 
bodies were as flat as if they had been squeezed 
in a vice; and when they turned sideways, 
their long, sharp noses and tucked-up bellies 
gave to their profile the appearance of starved 
gray-hounds. As I gravely followed this grunt- 
ing, unearthly-looking herd of unclean spirits 
through that low part of Langenschwalbach 
whieh is solely inhabited by Jews, I could net 
help fancying that I observed them holding 
their very breaths, as if a loathsome pestilence 
were passing; for, though fat pork be a wicked 
luxury—a forbidden pleasure, which your Jew 
has been supposed occasionally in secret to in- 
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idulge in, yet a charitable Christian may easily 
‘imagine that such very lean, ugly pigs have 
{not charms enougti to lead Moses astray, 

‘Besides the little girl who brought Up the 


| fourteen, whose duty it was not to let the fore- 
|most—the most enterprising, or in other words, 
|the most empty pigs—advance too fast. In the 
|middle of this drove, surrounded like a shep- 
herd by his flock, slowly stalked the Scuwery- 
| GENERAL, @ wan, spectre-looking old man, worn 
out, or nearly so, by the arduous and every- 
|day duty of conducting, against their wills, a 
gang of exactly the most obstinate animals in 
jereation. A single glance at his countenance 
| was sufficient to satisfy one that his temper had 
lbeen soured by vexatious contrarieties and 
“untoward events.” In his left hand he held a 
staff to help himself onwards, while round his 
right shoulder hung one of the most terrific 
whips that could possibly be constructed. At 
the end of a short handle, turning upon a swi- 
| vel, there was a lash about nine feet long, form- 
ed like the vertebre of a snake, each joint being 
an iron ring, which, decreasing in size, was 
closely connected with its neighbour by a band 
of greasy leather. The pliability, the weight, 
and the force of this iron whip rendered it an 
argument which the obstinacy even of the pig 
was unable to resist. Yet, as the old man pro- 
ceeded down the town, he endeavoured to 
speak kindly to the herd; and as the bulk of 
them preceded him, jostling each other, grum- 
bling and grunting on their way, he occasion- 
lally exclaimed, in a low, hollow, worn-out tone 
of encouragement, “Nina! Anina!” 

‘If any little savoury morsel caused a con- 
tention, stoppage, or constipation on the march, 
the old fellow slowly unwound his dreadful 
whip, and by merely whirling it round his 
head. like reading the riot act, he generally 
succeeded in dispersing the crowd; but if they 
neglected this solemn warning—if their sto- 
machs proved stronger than their judgments, 
and if the group of greedy pigs still continued 
to stagnate—“Arrifi!” the old fellow exclaim- 
ed, and rushing forwards, the lash whirlin 
round his head, he inflicted, with strengt 
which no one could have fancied he possessed, 
a smack that seemed absolutely to electrify the 
ringleader; but no wonder, poor fellow! for it 
would almost have cut a piece out of a door.” 

The author goes on to descant upon the 
cruelty of this procedure; but we are afraid 
every one who has had any experience in 
such affairs will agree that so Jong as there 
shall exist upon the surface of this earth 
either pigs or authors, neither pig-whip- 
ing nor reviewing can ever completely 
be abolished. We proceed with the narra- 
tive:— 

‘As soon as the herd began gradually to as- 
eend the rocky, barren mountain, which ap- 
peared towering above them, the labours of the 
Swine-General and his staff became greater 
than ever. However, in due time the drove 
reached the ground which was devoted for 
that day’s exercise; the whole mountain being 
thus taken in regular succession. No wonder, 
poor reflecting creatures, that they had come 
unwillingly to such a spot! for there appeared, 
literally, to be nothing for them to eat, but hot 
stones and dust; however, they dexterously be- 
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gan to lift up with their snouts the largest of 
the loose stones. Their tough wet snouts 
seemed to be sensible of the quality of every 
thing they touched, and thus out of the appa- 
rently barren ground they managed to get fibres 
of roots, to say nothing of worms, beetles, or 
any other travelling insects they met with. As 
they slowly advanced working up the hill, 
their ears most philosophically shading their 


eyes from the hot sun, I could not help feeling! 


how little we appreciate the delicacy of several 
of their senses, and the extreme acuteness of 
their instinct. Their exists, perhaps, in cre 
ation, no animal which has less justice and 
more injustice done to him by man than the 

ig. Gifted with every faculty of supplying 

imself, and of providing even against the ap- 
proaching storm, which no animal is better 
eapable of foretelling, we begin by putting an 
iron ring through the cartilage of his nose, and 
having thus barbarously deprived him of the 
power of searching for and analysing his food, 
we generally condemn him for the rest of his 
life to solitary confinement in a sty.—While 
his faculties are still his own, only observe 
how with a bark or snort he starts if you ap- 
proach him, and mark what shrewd intelli-' 
gence there is in his bright twinkling little eye; 
but with pigs, as with mankind, idleness is the 
root of all evil. The poor animal, finding that 
he has absolutely nothing to do—having no en-! 
joyment—nothing to look forward to but the 
pail which feeds him, naturally, most eagerly, 
or, aS we accuse him, most greedily greets its 
arrival. Having no natural business or diver-} 
sion within reach—nothing to occupy his brain | 
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in the way I have deseribed. The squad con- 
sists of about one hundred and fifty, and the 
poor old General receives about thirteen pence 
for six months’ drilling of each recruit. His 
income, therefore, is about twenty pounds 
a-year, out of which he has to pay the board, 
lodging, and clothing, of his two aide-de-camps; 
and when one considers how unremittingly this 
poor fellow-creature has to contend with the 
gross appetites, sulky tempers, and obstinate 
disposiuons of the swinish multitude, surely 
not even the Member for Middlesex would 
wish to reform his emoluments.’ 

We have stayed so long at Schwalbach 
that we cannot atlord to dwell much upon 
our author’s equally detailed picture of the 
sayings and doings of another of his favour- 
ite watering-places—Schlangenbad, t. e. 
the Serpent’s-bath. In some book we had 
read years ago that this name was only 
given in allusion to the wonderful effects of 
the water in purifying the skin of all un- 
seemlinesses and corruptioas, so that ladies 
resorting to this bath might be likened to 
those wise charmers which annually rub off 
the old coat and present themselves in a new 
one. It appears, however, that not only is 
the neighbourhood remarkable for the num- 
ber of real snakes in the grass, but that ser- 
pents were the first, and are still frequent, 
visiters of the wells of Schlangenbad. 
There is no town—but the company are al 
pent up, in the sequestered little valley, 
among groves and forests, in a couple of 
enormous lodging houses:— 

‘This secluded spot, to which such a number 











—the whole powers of his system are directed of people annually retreat, consists of nothing 
to the digestion of a superabundance of food: but an immense old building or “bad-haus”—a 
to encourage this, Nature assists him with new one—with two or three little mills, which, 
sleep, which, lulling his better faculties, leads|fed, as it were, by the crumbs which fall from 
his stomach to become the ruling power of his|the rich man’s table, are turned by the famous 
system—a tyrant, that can bear no one’s pre-|spring of water after fine fashionable visiters 
sence but his own. The poor pig, thus treated, | have done washing themselves in it. 
gorges himself—sleeps—eats again—sleeps—| ‘The old “bad-haus” is situated on the side 
awakens in a_ fright—screams—struggles of the hill, close to the Macadamized road; and 
against a blue apron—screams fainter and to give some idea of the scale on which these 
fainter—turns up the whites of his little eyes sort of German houses are constructed, in this 
. and . . dies!’—p. 255. jrambling bath-house 1 counted four hundred 
But to return to the General, whom, with/and forty-three windows, and, without ever 
his horn, his whip, and our author, we have twice going over the same ground, the passa- 
left on the steep side of a barren mountain. ges measured four hundred and nine paces, 
In this situation do his troops remain every | which is, as nearly as possible, a quarter of a 
morning for four hours, enjoying little else| mile! Below this immense barrack, and on the 
than air and exercise: at about nine or ten opposite side of the road, is the new “bad-haus,” 
o’clock they begin their march homewards, | pleasantly situated in a shrubbery. This build- 
and nothing can form a greater contrast ing contains one hundred and seventy-two win- 
than their entry into their native town does dows.’ 
to their exit from it:— | After having passed, in the two establish- 
‘They no sooner reached the first houses of |ments, an immense number of rooms, each 
the town, than a sort of “sauve qui peut” mo-|furnished by the duke with white window 
tion took place—away each started towards/curtains, a walnut-tree bed with bedding, a 
his dulce domum, and it was really curious to|\chestnut-tree table, an elastic spring sofa, 
stand still and watch how very quickly they|and three or four walnut-tree chairs, the 
cantered by, greedily grunting and snuflling,| price of each room (on an average from ten- 
as if they could smell with their stomachs as pence to two shillings a-day) being painted 
well as their noses the savoury food which was|on the door, our author complimented the 
awaiting them. good—or, to give her her proper title, the 
‘At half-past four the same four notes of the| ‘bad’—lady who attended him, on the plain 
same horn were heard again—the pigs once) but useful order in which they appeared, in 
more assembled—once more tumbled over the|/return for which she very obligingly pro- 
stones on the mountain—once more re-|ceeded to give him the legend of the dis- 
mained there for hours, and in the evening covery of this famous sprmg. This same 
once again returned to their styes. Every day'legend forms a chapter of some moment in 
of their existence, summer and winter, is spent the history of the little dutchy of Nassau. 
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‘Once upon a time,’ it seems, ‘there was a 
heifer, with which every thing in nature seem- 
ed to disagree. ‘The more she ate the thinner 
she grew—the more her mother licked her hide, 
the rougher and the more staring was her coat 
—not a fly in the forest would bite her—never 
was she seen to chew the cud—but, hide-bound 


and melancholy, her hips seemed actually to be | 


protruding from her skin. What was the mat 
ter with her no one knew—what could cure he! 
no one could divine—in short, deserted by her 
master and her species, she was, as the faculty 
would term it, given up 

‘In a few weeks, however. she suddenly re 
appeared among the herd, with ribs covered 
with flesh—eyes like a deer—skin sleek as a 
mole’s—breath sweetly smelling of milk—sa 
liva hanging in ringlets from her jaw! Every 
day seemed to confirm her health; and the phe 
nomenon was so striking, that the herdsman, 
having watched her, discovered that regularly 
every evening she wormed her way in secre 
into the forest, until she reached and refreshed 
herself at a spring of water—haunted by harm 
less serpents, when full grown about four feet 
in length. 

‘The circumstance, it seems, had been al- 
most forgotten by the peasant, when a young 
Nassau lady began to show exactly the symp 
toms of the heifer. Mother, sisters, friends, 
father, all tried to cure her, but in vain; and 
the physician actually 
“Fad ta’en his leave with sigh and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow, 


when the herdsman happening to hear of her 
case, prevailed upon her at last to try the 
heifer’s secret remedy; she did so, and, in a 
very short time, to the utter astonishment of 
her friends, she became one of the stoutest 
young women inthe dutchy. What had sud 
denly cured one sick lady was soon deemed a 
proper prescription for others, and all cases 
meeting with success, the spring gradually rose 
into notice and repute. I may observe, by-the- 
by, that even to this day horses are brought by 
the peasants to be bathed; and I have good an- 
thority for believing, that, in 
consumption of the lungs (a disorder common 
enough among horses), the animal recovers 
his flesh with surprising rapidity. Nay, I have 
seen even pigs bathed, though I must own tha 
they appeared to have no other disorder ex 
cept hunger.’ 
he traveller established himself in the 

new ‘bath-house,’—and he says, 

‘The cell of the hermit can hardly be more 

aceful. It is true it was not only completely 
inhabited, but teeming with people, many of 
whom are known in the political world. For 
instance, among its inmates were the widow of 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a Prince of Hesse Hom- 
burg, occasionally the Princess Royal of Prus- 
sia, &c. &e. No part of the building was ex- 
clusively occupied by these royal guests; but 
paying for their rooms no more than the prices 
marked upon the doors, they ascended the same 
staircase, and walked along the same passages, 
with the humblest inmates of the place. The 
silence and apparent solitude which reigned in 


eases of slight 
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person, was daily prepared for all, or any, who 
might choose to attend it; and for about the 
same price, a dinner, equally good, with 
knives, forks, table cloth, napkins, &c., wonld 
be forwarded to any guests, who like ourselves, 
were fond of the luxury of solitude. Coffee 
ind tea were cheap in proportion; and if one 
“ould be contented with good, sound, light 
Rhine-wine (ordinaire,) the cost is never a shil- 
ling the botile.'—Bubdles, pp. 277—80. 

We quote these petty details with plea- 
sure. We think them highly instructive. 
How many of our countrymen are always 
raving about the cheapness of the continent, 
and how many every year break up their 
establishments in England to go in search 
of it; yet, if we had but sense, or rather 


courage enough to live at home as econo- 
mically and as rationally as princes and 
people of all ranks live throughout the rest 





' 
of Europe, how unnecessary would be the 
sacrifice, and how much real happiness 
would be the result! But, indeed, if we 
ook to humbler classes the thing is far 
worse. We perceive every year hundreds 
if families transporting themselves to the 
back-woods of Canada, who, if they could 
only submit here to the fiftieth part of the 
inconveniences of the log-house existence, 
jneed never have torn their heart-strings 
asunder by separating themselves from the 
[scenes and the friends of their youth!—But 
j}we are wandering from the wonderful wa- 
jter of Schlangenbad. 
| About as warm as milk, it is infinitely 
softer, and after dipping the hand into it, 
if the thumb be rubbed against the fingers, 
it may be said to feel like satin. It is no tri- 
fle to live ina skin which puts all people in 
good humour-—-at least with themselves. 
‘The efiect produced upon the skin by lying 

about twenty minutes in the bath, I one day,’ 
says our author, ‘happened to overhear a short 
fat Frenchman describe to his friend in the fol- 
lowing words—‘‘ Monsieur, dans ces bains on 
devient absolument amoureux de soimeme!” 
I cannot exactly corroborate this Gallic state- 
ment, yet one cannot deny that the limbs gra 

dually appear as if they were converted into 
marble, and that the skin assumes a sort of 
glittering phosphoric whiteness 

‘The Count de Grunne, the Dutch ambassa- 

dor at Frankfort, having in the healthy autumn 
of his life come to Schlangenbad with his young 
wife, was so enchanted with the loveliness of 
the country, the mildness of the air, and the 
jexquisite softness of the water, that, quite un- 
able to contain himself, on a black marble co- 
lumn near the baths he has caused to be sculp- 
tured, asemblemsof himself and hiscompanion, 
two naked schlangens, eating leaves (apparent 

ly a salad) out of the same bowl, with the fol- 
lowing pathetic inscription:— 


En 
Reconnoissance 
Des delicieuses Saisons 
Passees Ici Ensembles 
Par 
Cuaries Cte. pp Grunne 


Et 





this new “bad-haus,” were to us always a sub- 
ject of astonishment and admiration. 
‘A table dhote dinner, at a florin for each 





Berst Ctesse. nz GRUNNE. 
1830.’ 
— Bubbles 
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We must now conclude with a few para- 
graphs from our author’s account of his 
visit to the source of the Seltzer water—to 
all sojourners in hot climates one of the 
most healthful of luxuries. Some like the 
water pure and unmixed, others dash a 
little sugar only in the glass, Germans 
generally prefer it with Rhine-wine, and 
French voluptuaries with Champagne; 
while many of the solter sex appear to be 
of opinion that the most delicious of all com- 
pounds is Seltzer water and milk. We do 
not enter into this controversy. 

‘The moment we entered the great gate of 
the enclosure, which, surrounded by a high 
stone wall, occupies about eight acres of 
ground, our first impression was, that we had 
discovered a new world inhabited by brown 
stone bottles, for in all directions w they to 
be seen—rapidly moving from one part of the 
establishment to another—standing actually in 
armies on the ground—or piled in immense 
layers or strata. Such a profusion and such a 
contusion of bottles, it had never entered hu 
man imagination to conceive. 

‘On approaching a large circular shed, co- 
vered with a slated roof, but open on all sides 
we found the single brunnen, or well, from 
which this celebrated water is forwarded to al 
most every city in the world. A small crane 
with three arms, to each of which there was 
suspended a square iron crate or basket, a little 
smaller than the brunnen, stands about ten feet 
off; and while peasant girls with a stone boitle 
(holding three pints) dangling on every finge1 
of each hand, are rapidly filling one crate con- 
taining seventy bottles, a man turns the third 
by a winch, until it hangs immediately ove 
the brunnen, into which it then rapidly de 
scends. The air in these seventy bottle 
being immediately displaced by the water, a 
great bubbling of course takes place; but in 
about twenty seconds this having subsided, the 
erate is raised; and while seventy more bottles 
descend from anotherarm of the crane, a fresh} 
set of girls bear off these full bottles one on 
each finger of each hand, and range them in 
several long rows, upon a large table or dress 
er. No sooner are they there, than two men 
with surprising activity put a cork into each 
while two drummers, with a long stick in each 
of their hands, hammering them down, appeat 
as if they were playing upon musical glasses. | 


GERMAN WATERING-PLACES. 
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ment some of the squads either would be gluat- 
ted with more work than they could perform, 
or would stand idle with nothing todo, No 
one, therefore, dares either to hurry or stop: 
the motto of the place might be that of old 
Goethe's ring with the star upon it—ohne hast, 
ohne rast—Anglice, haste not, rest not! 

‘Having followed a set of bottles from the 
brunnen to the store, where we lett them rest- 
ing trom their labour, we strolled to another 
part of the establishment, where were empty 
bottles calmly waiting tor their turn to be filled. 
We here counted twenty-five bins of bottles, 
each four yards broad, six yards deep, and 
A number of young girls were 
carrying (each thirty-four of them at a time )on 
their heads toan immense trough, which was 
kept constantly fall by a large fountain-pipe of 
beautiful clear fresh water. The bottles were 
filled brim-full (as we conceived for the pur- 
pose of being washed,) and were then ranged 
in ranks, or rather solid columns, of seven hun- 
dred each. ae 

‘We had no sooner, as we thought, bidden 
adieu to bottles—than we saw, like Birnham 
W ood coming to Dunsinane, bottles approach 
ing us in every possible variety of attitude. It 
uppears that all the inhabitants of Nieder Sel- 
ters are in the habit of drinking in their houses 
this refreshing water; but as the brunnen is in 
requisition by the Duke all day long, it is only 
before or after work that a private supply can 
be obtained: no sooner, therefore, does the 
evening bell ring, than every child in the vil- 
lage is driven out of iis heuse to take empty 
bottles tothe brunnen. The children really 
looked as if they were made of bottles. Some 
wore a pyramid in baskets on their heads; some 
were laden with them, hanging over their 
shoulders betore and behind—some carried 
them strapped round their middle—all had 
their hands full, and the little urchin that could 
scarcely walk came hugging in its arms one 
single bottle. The road to the brunnen is ac 
tually strewed with fragments, and so are the 
ditches; and when the reader considers, be- 
sides all he has so patiently heard, that bottles 
are not only expended and exported, but ac- 
tually made at Neider Selters, be must admit 
that no writer can possibly do justice to that 
place, unless every line of his description con- 
tains at least once the word bottle. 

‘As soon as I reached the village inn, I found 








Another set of young women now instantly |there all the slight accommodation I required: 
carry them off, four or five in each hand, to|a tolerable dinner soon smoked on the table 
men who with sharp knives slice off the pro-|before me; and feeling that I had seen quite 
jecting part of the cork; and this being over,}enough for one day of brown stone bottles, I 
the poor jaded bottles are delivered over to wo-| ventured to order(merely for a change) a long- 
men, each of whom actually covers three|necked glass bottle of a vegetable fluid superior 
thousand a day with white leather, which/to all the mineral water in the world. 

they firmly bind with packthread round the! In the morning, previous to returning to the 
corks,—then a man seated beside, without any|brunnen, I strolled for some time about the 
apology, dips each of their noses into boiling! village; and the best analysis I can offer of the 
hot rosin: before they have recovered from this| Seltzer water, is the plain fact, that the inha- 
operation the Duke of Nassau’s seal is stamped | bitants who have drunk it all their lives, are 
upon them—and off they are hurried, sixteen|certainly by many degrees the healthiest and 
and twenty at a time to magazines where they | ruddiest-looking peasants I have anywhere met 
at length repose in readiness for exportation.}with in the Datchy of Nassau.’ 

When it is considered that a three-armed| Next day being Sunday, the travellers 
crane is drawing up bottles seventy at a time,|had the locality of the brunnen to them- 
from three o’clock in the morning till seven|selves:— 

clock at night (meal-hours excepted,) it is} ‘In the middle of the great square were the 
evident that without very excellent arrange- |stools on which the cork-covering women had 
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MISSIONARY ODE. 





sat, while, at some distance to the left, were the) will be a valuable acquisition to amateurs 
solid regiments of uncorked bottles, which Lhad!at home or abroad. y 
seen filled brim-fall with pure crystal water the the author would do well to extend this 
evening before. On approaching this brown-|little work, and publish it,—and that if he 
looking army, I was exceedingly surprised at|does so, the more of these sketches he gives 


observing, from a distance, that several of the |us, the better. 


bottles were noseless, and I was wondering} 
why such ones should ever have been filled, | 
when, on getting close to these troops, I per-| 
ceived, to my utter astonishment, that about) 
one-thirdef them were in the same mutilated 
state. The devastations which had taken 
place resembled the riddling of an infantry 
regiment under a heavy fire, yet few of our 


MISSIONARY ODE. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Surrees have been abolished since the 


v 3 rs Tr s gre: 'O-l es . “ec . : . 
rev aisicten oo ‘ ad ‘fall 7 ; vasive following “Missionary Ode” was written, 
px preglfnene Pngne = te “'but I have not altered the allusion to them. 


hours among these immoveable phalanxes. 
‘The governor was good enough to inform 


to the duke from various manufactories, in or-| 
der to prove them they are filled brim-full 
(as I had seen them) with water, and being left 
in that state for the night they are the next! 
morning visited by an officer of the autocrat, | 
whose wand of office is a thin, long-handled 
little hammer. It appears that the two pre-| 
vailing sins to which stone bottles are prone,| 


is unnecessary to mention that this Ode 
: is indebted to a national song well known, 
me, that bottles in vast numbers being supplied and to a poem of Campbell’s, for the metre 
and some of the ideas. 


Ve messengers of England, 

Away o’er land and seas! 

At God’s command the billows dare, 
Nor heed repose or ease: 

The Cross’s banner bold unfurl, 
Wide waving, shore to shore: 


are having cracks and being porous, in either |Onward urge through the surge, though storms 


of which cases they of course in twelve hours! 
leak a little. The officer, who is judge and | 
jury in his own court-yard, carries his own} 
sentences into execution with a rapidity which | 
even our Lord Chancellor himself can only 
hope eventually to imitate. Glancing his 
hawk-like eye along each line, the instant he 


sees a bottle not brim-full, without listening tol og: 


long-winded arguments, he at once decides} 
“that there can be no mistake, that there shall! 
be no mistake,” and thus, at one tap of the| 
hammer, off goes the culprit’s nose—‘“So much | 
for Buckingham!"— Buddies, p. 320. 

The bottles filled tor exportation in 1832 
were, according to the governor’s book—! 
large, one million thirty-three thousand! 


and thunders roar! 


Go, bearing news of gladness, 
To savage and to slave; 
To Eastern climes afar advance, 
And o’er the Western wave; 
From zone to zone, with seraph zeal, 
The Gospel trumpet sound: 
away! dheough the spray, though tempests 
howl around! 


On India’s plain is burning, 
Behold! the frantic bride; 

Her babe, the mother spurning, 
Whelins deep beneath the tide; 
No touch of soft compassion 
The hearts of heathen know; 


six hundred and sixty-two; smad/, two Ab then sail, through the gale, though loudest 


hundred and sixty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-one; and besides this! 
there is a gratis consumption on the spot, | 
and its immediate vicinity, of at least halfa 
million of bottles. The large bottles, when 
full, are sold at the brunnen for thirteen! 
florins a hundred. The duke’s profit in 


tempests blow! 


See, ’mid the snows of Greenland 

The church of Christ appear; 

In bread-fruit Isles, ond palm-tree groves, 
God’s temple now they rear: 

Where Gambia rolls his tide along, 

The land of slaves before, 


1832, deducting all expenses, appeared to Hark! they raise songs of praise, though dread 


be as nearly as possible fifty thousand flo- 
rins; and yet this brunnen was sold to his! 
highness’s an:estor for a single butt of 
wine! 

We might now proceed to the boiling 
Brunnen of Wiesbaden, to the Monastery) 
of Eberbach, and to various other equally 
interesting points in the little Dutchy of 
Nassau, but it is time we should say to our | 
traveller—Farewell! We are enabled totes- 
tify that his descriptions are correct, and 
the unusually long quotations we have bor- 
rowed from them sufficiently express our 
opinion of the rough graphic merit they 

ssess. We may add that the volume is 
a ay oy by a few very clever sketches, 

en by 
sowky-tavented instrument, which, if we 
are to judge from the specimens before us, 








Genera. 


tornadoes roar! 


The knowledge of the Lord who died 
Shall spread o’er all the globe, 

As ocean’s depths are quite concealed 
Beneath his watery robe: 

Then, heralds of the King of kings, 
Your joys will ever flow, 


As ye rest, with the blest, when storms have 


ceased to blow. 


Christians, whom thoughts eternal 
Engage while others sleep, 

With voice of prayer successful urge 
Our pathway through the deep; 

If Christ, in Salem crucified, 

Our chiefest thought we know, 


Burges’s Patent Paneidolon, @/ 4h! how sweet once to meet where tempests 


never blow! 
ANGLICANUS. 


We certainly think 
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From the same. 


POETICAL REMAINS OF A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


The following pieces are from a pleasing | 
litle volume of ‘Poetical Remains of a| 
Clergyman’s Wife,” presented to the world, 
at the request of friends, by her sorrowi 
relict, whose initials only are given—“ 


M. F., Islington.” 
SUNDAY EVENING. 


On! if there be an hour that brings 
The breath of heaven upon its wings, 
To light the heart, to giad the eye, 
With glimpses of eternity; 

It is the hour of mild decay, 

The sunset of the holy day. 


For then to earth a light is given, 
Fresh fiowing from the gates of heaven; 
And then on every breeze I hear 
Angelic voices whispering near; 
Through veiling shades A 

One step—and all were Paradise. 


“poLLow ME.” —( Matt. ix. 9.) 


My Saviour, can I follow thee 
yhen all is dark before? 
While midnight rests upon the sea, 
How can Y veoh the shore? 


Oh, let thy star of love but shine, 
Though with the faintest ray, 
*T will gild the edge of every wave, 

And fight my stormy way. 


Then gladly will I follow thee, 
hough hurricanes appear, 

Singing sweet carols o er the sea;— 
hat can I have to fear? 


THERE WAS SILENCE IN HEAVEN.—Rer. viii. 1. 


Can angel spirits need repose 
In the full sun-light of the sky? 
And can the vale of slumber close 
Acherub’s bright and burning eye? 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 
A fainting heart, an aching breast? 
No; far too high their pulses glow 
To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The banquet of delight, above? 

How bear for one short hour to miss 
‘Lhe vision of the Lord they love? 


Oh! not the death-like calm of sleep 
Could still the everlasting song: 

The fairy dream, or vision deep 
Entrance the high and lofty throng. 


Yet not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel harp or angel hand 

And not one plumed pinion sti 

Among the bright adoring band; 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A°GREAT TURK. 


ance seraph eyes, 





| For there was silence in the sky, 

A joy that angels could not tell, 
As from its veiled fount on high 
The peace of God in silence fell. 


Oh, what is silence here below? 
The quiet of concealed despair, 
The pause of pain, the dream of wo! 


a It is the rest of rapture there. 


| And to the way-worn pilgrim here 
More needful seems that perfect peace, 

Than the full chaunt of joy to hear 

Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly agonies set free, 

Tired with the path too slowly trod, 
May such a silence welcome me 

Into the temple of my God! 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| From the Court Magazine. 
| 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A GREAT TURK. 


| FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A RECENT TRAVELLER. 
| 


} 


By the Author of Vivian Grey, §c. $c. 


| Wuen I was in Egypt, the great sub- 
| ject of political speculation was the invasion 
lof Syria; not that the object of the forma- 
\tion of the camp at Alexandria was general- 
ily known; on the contrary, it was a secret, 
|—but a secret shared by many ears. Forty 
|thousand well disciplined troops were as- 
sembled at Cairo; and it was whispered at 
jcourt that Abdallah Pacha of Acre might 
‘look to himself, a young and valiant chief, 
iby the bye, whom I well know, but indulg- 
jing in ig er extraordinary even in the 
Levant. I was exceedingly anxious of be- 
coming in some manner attached to this 
expedition; and as I was not without influ- 
ence in the proper quarters, there appeared 
little probability of my wish not being grati- 
fied. With these views I remained in Egypt 
longer thaa I had intended, but it would 
seem that the invaders were not quite as 
ardent as their intended volunteer, for af- 
fairs at Alexandria progressed but indiffer- 
ently. Orders and counter-orders, marches 
and counter-marches, boats pressed on the 
Nile for the passage of troops from the capi- 
tal, which were all liberated the next day, 
many divans and much smoking; but still 
ithe troops remained within pistol shot of 
the citadel, and months glided away ap- 
/parently without any material advamece- 
ment. 

I had often observed that although there 
was on most subjects an excellent under- 
standing between the two Pachas, Mehe- 
met Ali and Ibrahim, a degree of petty jea- 
lousy existed between them on the point of 
their mutual communications with foreign- 
ers; so that if I happened one morning to 
attend the divan of the grand Pacha, as the 
Franks styled the father, 1 was sure, on 
some excuse or other, of being summoned 
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the next day to the levee of the son; | was; 
therefore not surprised when, one day, on 
my return from paying my respects to the 
divan at the citadel! of Cairo, I found a Nu- 
bian eunuch in attendance at my quarters, | 
telling me that Ibrahim Pacha was anxious} 
to see me, : > | 

Laceordingly repaired without loss of time 
to the sumptuous palace of that chieftain: 
and being ushered into his presence, | found | 
the future conqueror of Syria attended only | 
by his drogueman, his secretary, and an aid- 
de-camp. 

A pipe was immediately brought me. but 
Ibrahim did not smoke himself. After the| 
usual compliments, ‘‘Eflendi,” said Ibrahim, 
“do you think the English horses would live | 
in Egypt?” 

| was too practised an observer of the 
Turkish character, to suppose that English 
horses were really the occasion of my sum- 

7 Th - . ¢ . 
mons. The Turks are very diplomatic, and 


AN INTERVIBW WITH A GREAT TURK. 


nour of attending his Highness, the army 
would march till we could see another 
Ocean. 

“It is all talk. up there,” re 
“but my life is a lite of deeds,’ 

‘Words are very good things sometimes,’ 
[ replied; ‘that is, if we keep marching at 
the same time.” ‘‘God is great!” exclaim- 
ed Ibrahim; and looking round to his officers, 
“the etlendi speaks trath; and thus it was 
that Redschid beat the Beys.” 

Ibrahim alluded to the Albanian cam- 
paign of the preceding year, when the en- 
ergy of the grand vizier crushed the rebel- 
lious beys of the ancient Epirus. 

“What do you think of Redschid?” he in- 
quired. 

“I think he is worthy of being your high- 
ness’s rival.” 

“He has always been vietorious,” said 
Ibrahim; ‘but I think his sabre is made of 
gold. That will not do with me.” 


plied Ibrahim; 


are aslong time coming tothe point. [| “It’s a pity,” I observed, “that if your 
answered, however. that, with Englisl highness find time to mareh into Syria, you 
grooms, 1 was of opinion that English had not acted simultaneously with the Al- 
horses would flourisli in any climate. A |banians, or with the Pacha of Scutari.” 
eurt, dry, uninteresting conversation about| ‘‘May I kill my mother but it is true; but 
English horses,was succeeded by some que- up there, they will watch, and watch, and 
riés which I had answered fifty times before} watch, till they fall asleep.’ 
about English pistols: and then came asly! The truth is, the orientals have no idea 
ke or two about English women. At/of military diversions; even if they 
ength, the point of the interview began to combine, each strives to be the latest in the 
poke its herns out of this shell of tittle-tat-| field, in order that he may take advantage 


tle. 

“If you want to go with the army,” said| 
his Highness, ‘“tis | who am the person to} 
They know nothing about those 
1ings up there” (meaning the Citadel.) | 
I answered his Highness that | had at-| 
tended Divan merely as a matter of cere-| 
mony, and that Phad not interchanged a} 
word with the grand Pacha on the subject! 
of the expedition, 

“T supposed you talked with Boghaz?” 
said Ibrahim. 

poenes was the favourite of Mehemet; 

i. 

“Neither with Boghaz, nor any one else.| 
Your Highness having once graciously pro-} 
mised me that I should attend you, I should 
have thought it both impertinent and unne-} 
cessary to apply to any other person what-| 
ever.” 

“Tahib!” exclaimed his Highness, which| 
meant that he was satisfied. “After all, 1) 
do not know whether the army will mareh| 
at all. You have been in Syria?” 

I answered, in the aflirmative, a ques- 
tion which had often been addressed to 
me. 

“Do you think | could march as far as 
Gaza?” inquired Ibrahim with a smile. 

his was a question of mockery. It was 
like asking whether the Life Guards could 
take Windsor. I therefore only returned 
the smile, and said that I did not doubt the 
enemy would agree to settle aflairs upon 
that condition. 

“Tahib! well I think I can march as far} 
as they speak Arabic!” This was a favour- 
ite phrase of his Highness. 

I answered that I hoped if 1 had the ho-| 

' 


a to. 


t 





of the other’s success or discomfiture. 
Mehemet Ali, at an immense expenditure, 
had excited two terrible revolts in Europe- 
an Turkey, and then waited to invade Sy- 
ria until the armies of the Porte were un- 
employed. The result with some will jus- 
tity his policy; but in the conquest of Syria, 
the truth is, Ibrahim himself used a golden 
sabre, and the year before the contingents 
of the pachas, whom he was: obliged to 
bribe, were all busied in Europe. 

The night previous to this conversation, 
the style of the military oath of the Egyp- 
tian army had been altered; and the troops, 
instead of swearing allegiance to the sultan, 
had pledged themselves to Mehemet Ali. 
The grand pacha was-so nervous about 
this change, that the order for it was coun- 
termanded twice in four hours; however, 
what with gratuities to the troops, and the 
discreet distribution of promotion among 
the officers, everything went off very quiet- 
ly. There was also a rumour that Mehe- 
met Ali intended immediately to assume 
the title of CaLipn. 

This piece of information is necessary to 
explain the following striking observation 
of Ibrahim Pacha. 

“Effendi, do you think that a man can 
conquer Syria, who is not called a caliph? 
Will it make 40,000 men, 80,000!” 

I replied, that | thought the assumption 
of the title would have a beneficial effect at 
foreign courts. 

“Bah! before the Yahoors hear of it, 1 
shall be at Damascus. Up there, they are 
always busying themselves with formes. 
The eagle in his flight does not think of his 
shadow on the earth? 





